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THE    TALBA. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Heaven  in  thy  good  cause  make  thee  prosperous, 
Rouse  up  thy  youthful  blood,  be  valiant  and  live  ! 

Shakspeare. 

The  blast  of  a  single  trumpet  gave  the  signal : 
in  a  moment  the  multitude  became  hushed. 
All  eyes  were  now  fixed  on  the  spot  whence  the 
bull  would  issue  forth.  Expectation,  raised  to 
the  highest  pitch,  appeared  in  every  face,  but 
was  too  strong  for  speech.  In  another  moment 
the  barriers  were  throwTi  abroad  ;  and  the  pro- 
found silence  was  alone  broken  by  the  burst  of 
the  mighty  animal  as  he  rushed  into  the  arena. 
Jason, — so  was  he  called,  (for  the  fighting  bulls 
of  this  period  always  bore  a  name,  like  a  race- 
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horse  at  the  present  day,)  — Jason,  then,  stood 
still,  looked  about  him,  and,  as  his  eyes,  large, 
lively,  and  full  of  rage,  gazed  around  for  an 
instant,  he  seemed  as  if  he  were  selecting  the 
object  he  would  attack. 

His  form,  proportions,  and  general  appear- 
ance, excited  the  admiration  of  those  who  might 
be  termed  connoisseurs  in  such  points  as  were 
most  esteemed  in  the  stubborn  brute  that  was 
to  be  tortured  and  baited  for  the  brutal  gratifi- 
cation of  man.  The  long  muzzle  of  the  animal, 
his  ample  chine  and  breast,  his  broad  and  lash- 
ing tail,  the  savage  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance, all  drew  forth  praise ;  and  as  he  paused 
but  to  confront  his  enemy  Don  Diego,  who, 
with  pointed  lance,  was  spurring  on  his  horse 
to  the  attack,  the  multitude  grew  loud  in  their 
shouts  and  plaudits;  as  it  was  deemed  an  in- 
fallible mark  of  spirit,  if  the  bull  darted  for- 
ward to  meet  the  assault  without  being  pre- 
viously irritated. 

His  loud  bellowings  shook  the  circus,  as, 
acute,  vigorous,  quick  of  eye  and  hand,  Don 
Diego  darted  into  his  neck  the  short  lance  with 
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which  he  was  provided  for  that  purpose.  It 
broke  in  the  violence  of  the  onset,  but  remained 
fixed  in  the  wound.  The  infuriated  animal, 
that  needed  no  other  provocation  to  extreme 
rage,  bent  his  head,  and  rushed  upon  the  horse 
with  the  intent  to  rip  up  his  side.  The  skill 
and  dexterity  of  the  rider  saved  the  good  steed 
from  a  fate  as  common  as  it  was  horrid  —  that  of 
having  the  entrails  laid  open  by  so  dreadful  a 
weapon  as  the  horns  of  a  wild  bull. 

With  one  bound,  Don  Diego  leapt  his  horse 
aside,  and  left  the  brute  to  his  career.  He 
snatched  another  lance  that  was  ready  in  the 
hand  of  a  matador,  whilst  two  or  three  ban- 
derillas  were  employed  in  torturing  the  animal 
as  he  was  deceived  and  kept  at  bay  by  a  chulos, 
or  foot  combatant;  for  as  the  chulos  shook  be- 
fore the  head  of  Jason  a  red  cloak  (leaping 
aside  and  giving  way  to  his  attacks  with  a  nim- 
bleness  of  foot  and  dexterity  of  action  only  to 
be  compared  to  the  marmoset  as  he  springs 
from  branch  to  branch),  the  banderillas,  —  so 
called  from  carrying  in  their  hands  litde  ban- 
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ners  with  sharp  forked  heads, — darted  them  into 
his  neck  and  sides,  tearing  the  flesh,  torturing 
and  irritating  the  animal,  till  his  fury  was 
wrought  into  absolute  madness. 

It  was  now  that  Don  Gonsalez  spurred  on 
his  horse,  so  as  to  meet  the  infuriated  vengeance 
that  the  bull  seemed  determined  to  wreak  upon 
his  tormentors.  Apparently  his  strength,  as  is 
the  case  with  fevers  in  the  human  subject,  had 
become  tenfold  by  the  excitement  and  tortures 
he  had  endured ;  for  so  swift  had  been  his  at- 
tacks, so  continued  the  rush  he  had  made  to 
gore  with  his  horns,  that  it  was  now  his  turn  to 
keep  the  foot  combatants  at  bay. 

Gonsalez,  who,  in  order  to  show  his  skill, 
prolonged  as  much  as  possible  the  fight,  now 
raised  his  lance ;  struck  it  into  the  throat  of  the 
bull,  then  started  aside,  and  rode  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  arena,  followed  by  the  maddened 
brute,  that  lashed  his  tail  and  bellowed  after 
him.  The  danger  of  Gonsalez  was  extreme,  for 
he  had  broken,  and  was  now  without  a  lance, 
and  had  not  yet  procured  another;  but  he 
avoided  the  attack  he  could  not  meet,  by  wheel- 
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ing  his  horse  again  and  again,  whilst  every 
curvette  was  made  with  such  admirable  address 
that  he  let  the  bull  be  apparently  close  upon 
him  ere  he  escaped  by  these  manoeuvres. 
They  were  hailed  and  greeted  with  the  yells, 
rather  than  the  applause,  of  the  spectators. 

Yet,  however  bold  Don  Gonsalez  might  be, 
or  proud  of  his  skill,  he  ventured  to  practise 
it  somewhat  too  long;  for,  whether  the  horse 
stumbled,  or  the  rider  for  a  moment  missed  his 
purpose,  certain  it  is,  that  the  bull  at  last,  with 
terrific  force,  ran  down  both  horse  and  man. 
A  cry  of  horror  burst  from  the  arena:  but 
ere  the  banderillas,  the  chulos,  or  the  matadors, 
could  aim  a  poniard  to  despatch  the  animal, 
Don  Diego  was  at  his  side;  and  darting  his 
lance  directly  into  the  part  where  the  spinal 
marrow  communicates  with  the  head,  the  bull 
instantly  fell,  and  his  huge  sides  shook  with 
convulsions,  the  last  effort  of  expiring  nature. 
In  another  moment  he  lay  motionless,  terrible 
even  in  death,  whilst  the  smoke  yet  rose  from 
his  distended  nostrils.  Don  Gonsalez  was 
senseless,  stunned  by  his  fall ;  and  never  would 
B  3 
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he  have  awakened  in  this  world  but  for  the 
bold  and  dexterous  stroke  by  which  Don  Diego 
had  so  admirably  rescued  him  from  a  dreadful 
fate.  He  was  borne  from  the  lists,  whilst  the 
king,  the  court,  and  the  multitude  arose  simul- 
taneously from  their  seats,  and  hailed  Diego 
with  the  plaudits  due  to  a  deliverer.  Wild 
bursts  of  music  also  spoke  his  triumph ;  and  it 
was  with  an  air  of  conscious  desert  as  well 
as  dignity,  that  Don  Diego,  after  repeatedly 
bowing  in  acknowledgment  to  the  applause  of 
the  circus,  retired  without  the  lists,  in  order  to 
give  some  orders  for  the  recovery  of  his  friend. 

In  the  mean  time  other  combatants  appeared ; 
more  than  one  bull  was  slain,  and  the  carcase, 
with  ropes  fastened  to  the  horns,  was  dragged 
out  from  the  arena  by  mules,  ornamented  with 
ribands  and  bells  about  their  heads,  that  were 
held  in  readiness  thus  to  remove  the  slaughtered 
animals.  Ere  Don  Diego  returned  to  the  lists, 
a  circumstance  occurred,  so  extraordinary  that 
we  must  here  notice  it. 

A  bull  that  had  been  sufficiently  tormented 
by  a  mounted  cavalier,  was  left  to  be  dealt  witls 
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by  the  foot  combatants.  The  banderillas  having 
greatly  tortured  the  creature  with  the  sharp 
points  of  their  banners,  the  fury  of  the  bull  be- 
came redoubled;  he  roared,  tossed  his  head, 
tore  up  the  ground,  and  aggravated  the  anguish 
of  his  wounds  by  the  violence  of  his  own  im- 
petuous efforts.  Bathed  in  blood,  but  not  ex- 
hausted, he  prepared  for  another  onset ;  when 
the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  by  order  of  the  king, 
spoke  the  signal  that  death  should  end  his 
torments.  The  matador,  that  finisher  of  the 
law  within  the  precincts  of  an  arena,  advanced, 
holding  in  his  right  hand  the  poniard  of  mercy, 
— for  so  it  might  be  called,  —  and,  in  the  other, 
shaking  a  red  piece  of  drapery  at  the  object 
destined  for  destruction. 

They  came  opposite  to  each  other;  when 
both  bull  and  matador  made  a  dead  pause, 
stood  fixed  and  motionless,  surveying  each 
other  as  if  watchful  for  the  least  advantage 
that  should  decide  the  combat  or  parry  the 
fatal  stroke.  The  silence  of  general  expectation 
and  suspense,  at  this  moment,  was  profound : 
but  at  the  very  instant  the  eye  of  the  matador, 
JB  4- 
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SO  keen  in  its  object,  so  true  in  its  end,  was 
directing  the  death  stroke  that  never  fails,  the 
bull,  as  if  conscious  of  his  purpose  and  the 
impossibility  of  escape, — for  he  would  be  struck 
dead  ere  he  could  destroy  his  foe,  —  made  a 
desperate  eiFort  to  avoid  what  he  could  not 
resist,  and  bounding  forward,  rushed  towards 
one  of  the  extremities  of  the  arena,  leapt  the 
barrier,  and  was  close  on  that  bench  on  which 
was  seated  Arias  Coello,  whose  life  was  in  the 
most  imminent  danger. 

Hassan  and  Cassim  were  in  the  seats  behind 
him;  and  ere  the  astonished  and  affrighted 
taxman,  deprived  of  all  presence  of  mind  by 
the  suddenness  of  his  danger,  attempted  to 
escape  by  throwing  himself  over  the  second 
bench,  Hamet,  who.  Moor  as  he  was  in  temper 
as  well  as  blood,  in  the  midst  of  his  virtues 
had  some  of  the  savage  feelings  that  disgraced 
that  people,  started  up  and  gave  a  shout,  not 
of  alarm,  but  of  triumph.  The  act  as  well  as 
the  feeling  was  momentary.  His  better  spirit 
got  the  mastery;  and  he,  who  but  an  instant 
before   exulted   at    the   danger  of  the  odious 
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oppressor  of  his  race,  would,  had  he  the  means, 
have  saved  hhn  from  a  horrid  fate. 

Danger,  however,  was  averted  by  the  ma- 
tador ;  for,  following  close  after,  he  struck  the 
bull,  as  he  became  entangled  in  the  benches, 
and  despatched  him  ere  Arias,  who  had  been 
knocked  down  by  the  animal,  could  arise,  or 
recover  presence  of  mind  to  thank  his  de- 
liverer. But  though  thus  slow  in  feeling  the 
extent  of  an  obligation,  Arias  was  quick- 
sighted  and  quick-eared  enough  to  an  injury. 
The  triumphant  shout  of  Hamet,  his  wild  ges- 
tm-es  and  the  clapping  of  his  hands — a  common 
mode  of  expressing  joy  amongst  his  people — 
had  not  escaped  the  taxman ;  and  he  no  sooner 
recollected  himself,  or  could  gain  breath  enough 
to  speak,  than  he  sharply  attacked  Hamet  in  the 
bitterest  and  most  insulting  language.  Hamet's 
Moorish  blood  boiled  in  his  veins,  and  he 
replied  haughtily,  and  as  fiercely  to  his  ac- 
cuser ;  till  words  grew  so  high  that  Arias  ex- 
claimed, "  By  the  rood,  I  swear,  I  will  carry 
my  complamt  of  this  day's  insult  where  I  shall 
find  those  who  shall  chastise  thee  for  it.     Nay 
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more;  dost  thou  not  know,  thou  insolent  boy, 
that  thou  art  in  my  power?  —  Ay,  in  my 
power,"  continued  the  taxman,  as  he  raised 
his  hand,  and  shook  it  before  Hamet's  face ; 
"  thou  hast  passed  the  day  on  which  the  tax 
on  thy  cursed  head  should  be  told  down  and 
paid :  I  could,  did  I  choose  to  be  a  hard  man, 
fetter  thy  limbs,  and  cast  thee  into  prison  for 
the  failm-e.  Ask  my  mercy  then,  confess  thy 
insolence,  kneel,  plead  for  pardon,  and  it  may 
be  I  will  forgive  thee  as  a  base-minded  slave, 
beneath  any  notice  save  that  of  my  contempt." 
"  Slave?"  cried  Hamet,  as  his  dark  eye 
glowed  like  a  ball  of  fire,  and  he  placed  his 
hand  upon  the  hunting-knife  he  wore  by  his 
side.  Hassan,  who  saw  the  action,  and  knew 
the  danger  to  which  Hamet  would  be  exposed, 
even  if  he  did  but  draw  his  weapon  in  a 
threatening  manner,  not  to  say  any  thing  of 
using  it,  which  in  his  hot  mood  was  like  enough 
to  happen,  interfered  and  endeavoured  to  soothe 
the  irritated  youth.  But  Hamet  was  not  to  be 
so  easily  quieted.  He  shook  himself  free  from 
Hassan,  burst  from  Cassim,  who  would  have 
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laid  hold  on  him,  and  coming  close  up  to  Arias 
Coello,  so  soon  as  his  deep  passion  would  give 
him  breath  to  articulate  his  words,  cried  aloud, 
as  he  stamped  his  foot  upon  the  ground, 
"  Slave  ?  slave  ?  and  from  thee,  thou  base- 
minded  grovelling  wretch,  who  even  with  thy 
own  people  art  held  no  better  than  the  vilest 
executioner  of  the  law  ?  Nay,  not  so  honoured ; 
for  he  who  strikes  a  head  from  the  block  is 
thought  more  worthy  than  the  griping  cold- 
blooded taxman  !  The  executioner  takes  life 
at  one  stroke,  whilst  thou  dost  lay  thy  hand 
upon  the  poor,  the  old,  the  widow,  and  the 
fatherless,  to  keep  them  lingering  in  misery.  I 
defy  thee ;  I  spurn  thee  as  I  would  a  dog  that 
is  an  offence  to  me  ! " 

"  By  the  holy  saints  of  Heaven  !  what  means 
this?"  cried  Arias:  "wilt  thou  murder  me? 
Take  thy  hand  from  my  throat,  or  I  will  cry 
aloud  for  help.  But  for  the  blessed  St.  Francis, 
in  honour  of  whose  day  I  am  here,  yon  bull 
had  slain  me :  whilst  thou  didst  clap  thy  hands 
and  exulted  in  it,  as  good  sport.     Off,  off,  vile 
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boy !  Will  no  one  interfere?  will  no  one  save  me 
from  this  infidel  Moor?" 

"I  despise  thee  too  much  to  harm  thee," 
said  Hamet;  "  and  as  for  saving  thee,  thou  art 
too  accursed  to  find  help  from  saints  or  man." 

"  Call  me  not  accursed,"  replied  Arias ;  "  the 
curse  is  on  thee,  infidel.  I  wonder  thou  art 
not  blasted  on  the  spot,  and  that  the  good  St. 
Francis  doth  not  send  forth  fire  from  the  earth, 
so  that,  like  Dathan  and  Abiram,  thou  shouldst 
go  down  into  hell  alive  ! " 

"  I  heed  not  your  saints,"  said  Hamet;  "your 
blocks  and  stones  that  you  hew  out  of  rocks, 
quarries,  and  woods,  making  them  as  Allah, 
and  kneeling  to  them  instead  of  to  Him  who  is 
God  of  Heaven,  of  earth,  whose  habitation  is 
eternity  !  What  is  thy  St.  Francis  ?  A  dotard 
monk  when  alive  —  a  block  now  dead !  He  curse 
me  ?  He  send  fire  to  devour  me  ?  I  hold  him 
as  accursed  as  I  do  thee  ! " 

"  Hear  ! "  cried  Arias  Coello,  who  now  saw 
to  what  danger  the  wild  fury  of  Hamet's 
passion    exposed    him,    and   was   resolved    to 
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seize  on  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  for  a 
most  ample  and  fearful  revenge;  "  hear  the 
wi*etch ;  he  blasphemeth  !  In  the  name  of  the 
holy  church,  of  the  saints,  above  all  of  the 
blessed  St.  Francis,  thus  reviled  by  an  infidel, 
a  heathen,  a  heretic,  I  call  on  all  Christians  to 
assist  me.  Seize  on  this  wretch;  I  witness 
against  him  for  the  crune  of  blasphemy.  Seize 
him,  officers.  Take  him  before  the  kmg ;  let 
Alonso  hear  the  crime ;  let  the  king,  the  church, 
and  the  people,  pronounce  punishment  on  this 
horrid  blasphemer  of  God's  holy  saints  and 
spirits." 

At  a  time,  and  in  a  country,  where  the  most 
dark  superstition  prevailed,  it  is  needless,  per- 
haps, to  say  with  what  feelings  of  horror,  with 
how  much  alacrity,  Hamet  was  seized  at  the 
charge,  and  by  the  accusation  of  the  taxman. 
Arias  Coello  was  so  hated  by  the  populace, 
that,  had  the  insult  been  confined  to  him  alone, 
Hamet  might  have  got  off  without  much  dif- 
ficulty. But  St.  Francis  was  a  very  different 
person  from  Coello.  At  all  times  the  most 
favourite  saint  of  the  Portuguese,  that  on  his 
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own  day,  and  at  a  festival  held  in  honour  of  his 
holy  name,  he  should  be  thus  reviled  and  blas- 
phemed by  a  Moor,  was  a  crime  that  appeared 
to  the  inflamed  imagination  of  the  bystanders 
worthy  death  itself. 

The  scene  which  followed  would  baffle  all 
our  attempts  at  description.  The  officers,  sta- 
tioned to  guard  the  sports  of  the  day  from 
interruption,  in  a  moment  seized  Hamet,  whilst 
the  mob  drowned  in  their  vociferations  all  his 
attempts  to  speak;  and  Hassan  and  Cassim, 
who  endeavoured  to  plead  for  his  youthful  in- 
experience, as  being  Moors,  were  forcibly  held 
back,  nor  were  they  suffered  to  interfere  even 
by  apology.  Popular  excitement  easily  changes 
its  object.  It  follows  the  breath  of  every  new 
tumult,  as  readily  as  the  unstable  cloud  follows 
the  course  of  the  wind,  and  as  quickly  shifts  its 
point. 

In  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  general  rush 
towards  the  spot  where  the  malignant  taxman, 
the  struggling  Hamet,  and  the  alarmed  Moors, 
had  created  so  sudden  a  disturbance ;  an  uproar 
not  exceeded,  nay,  not  equalled,  by  any  pre- 
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vious  occurrence  during  the  day :  whilst  those 
spectators  who,  either  from  their  station  in  the 
arena,  or  from  their  rank  and  condition,  could 
not  sally  towards  the  scene  of  tumult,  looked 
with  enquiring  eyes,  as  if  anxious  to  discover 
the  cause,  and  asked  each  other  what  it  might  be 
that  thus  mterrupted  the  progress  of  the  sports. 

In  the  mean  time  Arias  Coello  (who  before 
the  late  violent  quarrel  had,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, exchanged  some  sharp  words  with  Ha- 
met,)  made  towards  the  pavilion  where  the 
king  was  seated,  followed  by  the  officers,  who 
dragged  along  the  unfortunate  youth  in  a  man- 
ner that  showed  how  much  he  was  considered 
an  object  of  contempt  and  execration.  Hassan 
and  Cassim  being  forcibly  withheld  fi'om  him, 
he  stood  unfriended  and  alone.  But  though 
alone,  he  carried  that  within  hun  which,  in 
emergencies,  can  supply  the  place  of  friends  — 
a  fearless  heart  and  a  bold  spmt. 

Endeavouring  to  collect  his  scattered  senses 
—  for  he  too  had  been  surprised  and  almost 
confounded  by  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  as 
well  as  by  his  own  ungovernable  passion  —  he 
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stood  before  the  king  with  less  of  embarrass-* 
ment  than  might  have  been  expected  in  one  so 
young  and  unsupported.  Hamet's  pride  also 
helped  to  give  him  confidence;  for  he  was  now 
to  face  his  father's  enemy,  Alonso,  and  he 
wished  to  meet  him  unabashed.  The  whole 
affair  was  soon  laid  before  the  king,  every  cir- 
cumstance highly  painted  and  exaggerated  by 
the  bitter  and  malignant  spirit  of  the  accuser. 
Alonso  listened  with  attention  to  the  narrative 
of  Arias  Coello,  who  gave  even  to  truth  the 
worst  colouring  it  would  admit,  and  added 
many  shades  of  falsehood  and  hatred  entirely 
his  own.  The  dark  and  angry  brow  of  the 
king  (who,  though  he  felt  great  contempt  for 
the  priests  when  they  asserted  church  privi- 
leges in  opposition  to  his  regal  will,  had  never- 
theless a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  saints,) 
as  he  listened  to  this  accusation  of  insult  and 
blasphemy,  showed  the  culprit  he  had  little 
to  hope  from  a  judge  who  seemed  already  to 
have  passed  sentence  against  him. 
,  Notwithstanding  the  artful  manner  in  which 
Arias   Coello  had  detailed   the  affair,  he  had 
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been  particularly  attentive  to  stating  facts ;  so 
that  when  Alonso  turned  to  the  accused,  and 
asked  what  defence  he  had  to  make,  and  if  he 
admitted  the  charge  as  true,  the  noble  spirit  of 
Hamet,  disdaining  not  only  falsehood,  but 
even  those  excuses  which  verge  upon  it,  for 
a  moment  kept  him  silent.  At  length,  collect- 
ing the  powers  of  his  naturally  firm  mind,  he 
looked  upon  the  king  with  an  aspect  in  which 
there  was  painted  the  ingenuousness  of  youth, 
and  simply  replied,  "  False  lips  are  but  the 
echo  of  the  false  heart.  I  will  speak  truth  to 
thee,  O  king,  though  I  die  for  it.  I  have  done 
these  things ;  and  all  I  can  say  in  my  defence  is 
this,  — the  taxman  provoked  me  by  many  insult- 
ing w^ords,  which  I  could  ill  brook,  knowing 
how  hardly  he  has  dealt  wdth  us,  who  are  a 
fallen,  but  still  a  free-born  people." 

"  You  admit  the  crime,  then,  unhappy  young 
man,"  said  Alonso ;  for  there  was  an  un- 
daunted bearing  about  Hamet,  which  a  spirit 
so  bold  as  the  king's  could  both  appreciate  and 
admire.  "  Know  you  that  you  have  been  guilty 
of  blasphemy  ?  " 

VOL.  II.  c 
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"  You  are  pleased  to  call  it  such,"  said 
Hamet;  "  yet  in  me,  if  I,  as  the  accused,  may 
say  as  much,  the  offence  should  bear  another 
colour  to  what  it  would  in  one  of  a  Christian 
people ;  since  the  followers  of  the  law  of  Ma- 
homet believe  there  is  no  God  but  Allah, 
whose  name  is  holy ;  and  never  did  my  tongue 
blaspheme  the  Father  of  men  and  spirits,  or 
the  prophet  of  his  laws.  For  him  you  call 
St.  Francis,  I  know  him  not,  save  by  his  images ; 
and  such  images  to  us  are  idolatrous  and  abo- 
minable." 

*'  Peace,  infidel ! "  said  the  king ;  "  even  now 
do  you  blaspheme  anew :  —  know  you  to  what 
punishment  you  stand  exposed?" 

"  No,"  replied  Hamet ;  "  but  this  I  know, 
that  you  are  a  king,  and  have  the  power  to 
punish  or  to  save." 

"  And  what  if  I  use  the  power,  boy?"  said 
the  king. 

"  Then,  for  my  mother's  sake,"  answered 
Hamet,  "  I  would  ask  you  to  use  it  as  becomes 
a  king  —  in  mercy  to  the  widow's  only  son." 

"  Thou  dost  fear  death,"  said  Alonso. 
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"  Not  for  myself,"  cried  Hamet,  as  he  looked 
at  Alonso  with  a  countenance  to  which  a  high 
resolution  gave  an  expression  of  pecuhar 
energy :  "I  would  not  fear  to  meet  thee, 
king  and  warrior  as  thou  art,  wouldst  thou  do 
battle  with  me  in  these  lists  for  the  honour  of 
my  father's  name." 

"  Ha  ! "  exclaimed  the  king,  "  that  is  a 
daring  word  —  to  me  —  m  this  place — in  thy 
condition  !  By  the  rood  !  thou  art  over  bold  :  — 
a  Moor,  a  boy,  and  talk  thus  to  me  ?  Who  art 
thou  ?  —  what  is  thy  name  ?" 

"  My  name  should  be  better  known  to  thee, 
Alonso,  but  for  the  bonds  of  my  condition  —  I 
am  Hamet,  the  son  of  Alcanzor  ! " 

A  change  came  over  the  face  of  the  king  as 
he  heard  the  name  of  his  murdered  enemy  thus 
pronounced  by  his  son.  Alonso  was  a  tyrant. 
He  had  been  cruel  to  the  Moors.  Yet  in  his 
character,  where  vice  was  so  strangely  blended 
with  the  germs  of  virtue,  there  were  many 
generous  feehngs.  At  this  moment  they  pre- 
dominated, as  he  looked  upon  the  son  of  a 
Moorish  prince,  who  had  been  rendered  father- 
c  2 
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less  by  his  own  cruelties,  and  who  was  brought 
down  to  misery  by  his  means.  Yet  now  to  see 
that  youthful  Moor  retain  so  high  a  spirit, 
more  suited  to  his  birth  than  to  his  actual  con- 
dition, —  to  hear  him  declare  his  just  sense  of 
jpast  injuries  with  so  fearless  a  temper,  whilst  he 
stood  ready  to  meet  the  consequences  of  such 
an  avowal,  —  made  Alonso,  proud  as  he  was 
in  his  own  spirit,  almost  envy  the  young  cap- 
tive the  greatness  of  his  constancy  in  so  trying 
a  scene.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  neither 
policy,  nor  his  sense  of  what  was  due  to  reli- 
gion and  to  a  public  example,  would  allow  him 
to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  his  own  generous 
thoughts. 

"  I  would,"  said  the  king,  "  that  thou  hadst 
been  other  than  the  son  of  Alcanzor,  who  so 
fiercely  rebelled  against  us;  and  to  conquer 
whom  so  many  Christians  took  up  arms,  and 
bit  the  dust,  ere  the  Cross  prevailed.  —  Thy 
crime,  youth,  may  not  be  forgiven.  Yet  it  is 
in  my  power,  on  this  day,  to  give  thee  a  choice 
of  punishment.  I  would  do  something  for 
thee :   thou  hast  defied  me,  even  in  my  royal 
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place.  I  can  admire  thy  resolution,  whilst  I 
condemn  its  boldness.  Listen,  and  make  your 
election." 

Hamet  bowed  in  silence. 

"  The  nature  of  your  offence  demands," 
continued  the  king,  "  that  I  should  forthwith 
consign  you  to  the  prisons  of  our  castle ;  there 
to  remain  till  your  crime  is  adjudged  by  the 
patriarch  and  the  Church.  Death  would  be 
the  consequence;  since  not  only  the  evidence 
against  you  is  most  clear,  but  you  admit  your- 
self guilty.  A  dreadful  death  would  follow; 
for  heretics  and  blasphemers  perish  at  the  stake. 
Yet  this  being  the  day  of  St.  Francis,  against 
whose  holy  name  thou  hast  offended  at  the  very 
festival  held  in  honour  of  so  great  a  light  of  the 
Christian  faith,  it  is  in  my  power  to  award 
another  punishment,  perhaps  less  fearful,  yet 
not  less  fatal.  It  is  to  consign  thee  at  once  to 
the  judgment  of  Heaven;  to  bid  thee  expose 
thyself  in  the  lists,  with  no  arms  saving  such  as 
thou  by  chance  mayst  have  at  this  moment 
upon  thee ;  with  no  aid  from  man,  to  meet  in 
combat  one  of  our  wild  bulls  in  the  arena ;  and 
c  3 
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no  mercy  of  ours  may  interfere  to  save  thee. 
Thou  must  do  battle  alone,  unaided,  till  thy- 
self or  the  animal  perish  before  our  sight. — 
Make  thy  election.  Wilt  thou  abide  the  trial 
of  the  Church,  or,  on  the  instant,  offer  thy 
boyish  strength  against  that  of  the  fierce  mo- 
narch of  the  forest  herds  ?  " 

"  I  will  instantly  combat  the  wild  bull,"  ex- 
claimed Hamet  with  eagerness :  "  I  have  no 
arms  save  my  hunting-knife,  —  I  have  never  till 
now  entered  an  arena ;  —  yet  I  will  trust  my 
cause  to  God ;  how  much  rather  than  to  man  ! 
And  Allah,  who,  of  old,  could  tame  the  lion  of 
the  desert  to  make  him  crouch,  harmless  as  the 
lamb,  at  the  captive's  foot,*  even  he  can  deliver 
me,  if  it  be  his  will !  Give  the  word,  O  king ; 
I  am  ready  to  obey  thy  command.  —  If  I  fall, 
show  mercy  to  my  mother."  There  was  a 
slight  tremour  in  the  voice  of  Hamet  as  he  spoke 
these  last  words,  in  accents  so  different  from  that 
elevation  of  tone  and  manner  in  which  he  had 

*  The  slory  of  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den  is  well  known  to 
the  Mahometans.  So  are  many  other  portions  of  the  Jewish 
history.     See  the  Koran. 
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delivered   the   first  part   of  his   reply  to  the 
king. 

"  Prepare,"  said  Alonso  to  the  marshals  of 
the  sports;  "  let  the  lists  be  cleared.  Let 
every  one  quit  them.  No  matador  must  remain 
to  give  assistance.  The  youth,  or  the  bull, 
must  die  on  the  spot." 

"  May  I  not  have  a  banderilla  to  help  me?" 
said  Hamet. 

"  No,"  replied  the  king,  "  neither  banderilla 
nor  cloak ;  thou  must  combat  as  thou  art ; 
naked  in  all  means  of  defence,  saving  the  knife 
of  thy  woodcraft  which  thou  hadst  about  thee 
at  the  tune  of  thy  offence.  It  is  some  indul- 
gence that  we  leave  thee  such;  yet  it  cannot 
avail  thee." 

*'  Allah  is  great,  —  Allah  is  the  only  con- 
queror," said  Hamet,  repeating  the  words  of 
the  Koran  enjoined  as  the  Moslem's  prayer. 
"  There  is  no  God  but  Allah !  Be  he  my 
shield  and  my  strength ! " 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  mingled 
emotions  that  now  filled  the  hearts  of  all  pre- 
sent.    The  youth,  the  fine  person  of  Hamet, 
c  4 
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the  courage  he  displayed,  and  the  dreadful  fate 
which  seemed  inevitable,  in  spite  of  superstition, 
created  in  the  breasts  of  every  one,  saving  a  few 
the  most  hardened  or  prejudiced,  an  involuntary 
interest  for  the  Moor.  Female  eyes  dropped 
|;ears  of  pity,  whilst  they  were  yet  fixed  in  eager 
and  dreadful  expectation  on  the  lists.  Some 
generous  hearts,  though  taught  by  the  spirit  of 
the  times  in  which  they  lived  to  think  Hamef  s 
crime  worthy  death,  breathed,  nevertheless,  a 
prayer  in  secret  for  his  deliverance.  If  such 
were  the  feelings  of  Christian  bosoms  for  the 
youth,  what  were  those  of  the  Moors  now  pre- 
sent ;  and,  in  particular,  of  Hassan  and  Cassim, 
so  long  attached  to  Hamet ;  now,  alas !  for- 
bidden even  to  approach  him  ? 

The  Talba,  reckless  of  all  else  but  his  own 
feelings,  gave  vent  to  them  after  the  oriental 
jnanner  of  showing  extreme  grief.  He  tore  his 
beard,  beat  his  forehead  and  his  breast,  as  he 
exclaimed,  "  O  child  of  my  care,  —  son  of  the 
lost  Alcanzor  !  Is  this  thy  fate  ?  Must  thou 
become  a  prey  to  the  fierce  brute  of  the  forest, 
that  will  rend  thy  tender  limbs,  even   as  the 
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raging  lion  tears  asunder  the  young  kid  ?  — 
Allah,  where  is  thy  judgment  ?  —  where  thy 
arm  ?.  Wilt  thou  not  strike  to  save  him  ?  —  And 
these  Christian  rulers,  have  they  no  hearts  ?  — 
no  pity?  Are  they  stocks  and  stones?  Are 
they  childless,  that  they  know  not  a  tender 
pang  ?  Can  they  tear  from  the  widow's  knees 
the  last  prop  and  stay  of  her  age  ?  —  If  prayers 
could  move  them,  I  would  kneel  and  water 
the  earth  with  my  tears  ;  making  these  eyes  as 
fountains  on  the  parched  land,  so  that  I  could 
but  awaken  pity  in  their  bloodthirsty  and  har- 
dened hearts.  —  But  no ;  they  cannot  feel,  they 
will  not  hear  !  —  May  curses  fall  on  their  heads  ! 
May  their  habitations  be  desolate ;  their  people 
childless,  even  as  they  would  make  the  wretched 
Aza !  When  she  shall  hear  this  told  her,  the 
spirit  of  life  that  is  in  her  will  be  no  more 
found." 

"  Peace,  Hassan  !"  cried  Cassim,  "  or  your 
own  fate  will  be  as  terrible  as  that  now  pre- 
pared for  my  dear  young  master." 

"  Hamet !"  exclaimed  the  Talba,  "  thou 
dear  Hamet !  so  loved,  so  noble,  so  young  and 
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brave !  Must  thy  green  head  be  laid  low, 
withered  as  the  grass  of  the  field ;  thy  grave 
dishonoured,  thy  memory  a  scoff  for  wicked 
tongues?  —  Take  me  with  thee;  Oh  that  I 
could  die  with  thee,  that  the  old  and  the  young 
should  make  but  one  dust !  I  cannot  see  thee 
fall.  —  Allah,  let  these  tears  close  my  eyes  upon 
thy  light ;  let  them  be  blind  as  the  darkness  of 
thy  decree  seems  now  to  us  !  Thy  destroying 
angel  is  abroad ;  the  black  wing  of  Israfel  covers 
the  whole  earth ;  — be  its  shadow  over  me,  rather 
than  I  should  live  to  look  upon  his  death  !  " 

In  vain  did  Cassim,  who,  rough  and  un- 
gentle as  he  was,  yet  felt  the  old  man's  afflic- 
tion, endeavour  to  soothe  Hassan.  At  length, 
exhausted  with  uttering  his  complaints,  he  sunk 
on  the  ground,  imploring  Allah  to  let  him  die 
with  Hamet  in  the  approaching  hour. 

In  the  mean  time  all  had  been  prepared  for 
the  combat.  There  was  a  solemnity  of  feeling, 
as  well  as  an  eagerness  of  expectation,  that 
appeared  impressed  on  every  one  around.  No 
longer  did  the  noisy  tumult  of  loud  and  im- 
patient shouts   meet   the   ear;   but   deep   low 
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sounds,  like  the  undulation  of  the  sea  when  it 
rolls  heavily  but  calmly  towards  the  shore, 
alone  broke  the  silence  of  an  interest  so  intense 
that  the  respiration  of  so  vast  a  multitude 
seemed  even  hushed  and  subdued  for  the  time. 

All  was  in  readiness.  Alonso  cast  a  look  on 
Hamet,  in  which  there  was  somethingf  less  se- 
vere  than  his  usual  expression  :  —  "  Art  thou 
prepared  ?  "  said  the  king. 

"  Ay,  for  life  or  death  !  "  replied  Hamet. 

"  Then  God  be  thy  judge,  young  man,"  said 
Alonso,  as  he  raised  his  arm,  and  gave  the 
signal. 

The  trumpet  gave  one  clear  and  hollow  blast. 
It  curdled  the  blood ;  for  it  sounded  like  the 
knell  of  death  to  all  but  the  obdurate  of  heart. 
Ere  the  echoes  of  the  surrounding  mountains 
had  finished  repeating  the  awful  clarion,  the 
barrier  was  thrown  open ;  and  with  one  bound 
the  bull  burst  out.  With  nostrils  smoking,  as 
he  uttered  fearful  bellowings,  he  stood  gazing 
around,  shook  his  sides,  pawed  the  ground  with 
his  broad  hoofs,  but  did  not  advance  to  the 
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combat.  He  was  black  in  colour ;  and  there- 
fore had  he  been  named  Nero. 

Whilst  thus  he  stood,  wild  cries  arose  from 
the  circus.  They  were  strange  and  mingled  ; 
some  seemed  uttered  in  joy  that  the  animal 
showed  little  symptoms  of  being  willing  for  the 
attack.  The  more  brutal  Portuguese,  however, — 
those  true  lovers  of  the  game,  who  could  forget 
even  humanity  in  their  sports,  —  greeted  the 
creature  with  yells,  hoots,  and  hissings ;  since 
it  was  always  deemed  an  infallible  mark  of 
cowardice  in  the  bull  if  he  did  not  instantly 
attack  his  foe. 

Hamet  was  ready  to  receive  him ;  his  wood- 
knife  in  his  hand — his  eye  fixed  on  his  enemy. 
His  fine  person  drawn  to  its  utmost  height, 
every  muscle  in  his  slender  limbs  seemed  to 
swell  and  to  show  its  power,  as  he  stood,  "  like 
a  greyhound  on  the  slip,"  eager  for  the  hardy 
encounter.  Hassan  had  struggled  with  his 
despair,  and  had  so  far  overcome  it  as  to  be 
able  to  rise  up  and  to  look  upon  the  horrid 
contest.    The  grief  of  the  old  man  had  in  some 
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measure  wrought  on  the  people  who  were  ap- 
pomted  to  watch  himself  and  Cassim,  to  see 
they  did  not  interrupt  the  combat.  They  drew 
somewhat  aside,  and  left  the  Talba  and  his 
companion  free  to  utter  their  remarks  less  ex- 
posed to  dangerous  listeners;  yet  remained 
near  enough  to  rush  upon  either  should  they 
attempt  to  pass  within  the  arena. 

It  is  needless  to  say  with  what  intense  feel- 
ings Hassan  witnessed  every  circumstance. 
Even  Cassim  lost  all  the  bitterness  of  his 
temper,  and  seemed  alive  to  the  least  thing 
connected  with  Hamet's  danger.  The  Talba, 
in  the  wild  eloquence  of  his  speech,  vented 
prayers,  hopes,  and  fears,  with  a  vehemence 
of  utterance  that  proved  how  much  his  soul 
was  bent  upon  the  issue  of  the  combat.  "  See," 
he  cried,  "  Allah  be  praised  !  his  hand  is  on 
the  mighty  brute.  The  bull  stirs  not  —  he  is 
tamed  by  the  power  of  God  ! " 

"  But  look  !"  exclaimed  Cassim  —  "  see  you 
not  what  they  are  about  to  do  ?" 

"  Holy  prophet !  "  cried  Hassan ;  —  "  the 
Christian  hounds  —  see,    see,   if  they  do  not 
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turn  out  dogs  to  rouse  and  irritate  the  bull,  to 
hunt  him  into  madness,  that  yonder  boy  may 
be  his  prey.  Look !  look !  they  seize  the 
creature  by  the  throat,  —  they  bark,  they  yell, 
they  run  around  him,  and  with  their  sharp 
fangs  tear  his  flesh  like  pincers  ! " 

"  He  has  tossed  one  of  them  on  his  horns," 
said  Cassim.  "  See,  he  tramples  on  another; 
a  third  is  mangled ;  a  fourth  stunned  :  —  now 
the  bull  drives  at  the  young  sharif :  Allah  be 
thy  shield,  noble  Hamet ! " 

The  bull,  that  had  been  thus  irritated  by 
having  the  dogs  turned  out  upon  him,  —  a  usual 
practice  whenever  the  animal  showed  any  delay 
in  the  attack, — now  sufficiently  convinced  all  the 
spectators  that  such  delay  was  not  from  want 
of  spirit.  With  an  aspect  full  of  savage  fury, 
he  lashed  his  sides  with  his  broad  tail,  bel- 
lowed, tore  up  the  ground  with  hoof  and  horns, 
and  darted  forward  towards  Hamet.  The 
youth,  by  leaping  with  an  agility  alone  to  be 
compared  to  the  nimble-footed  chamois  as  it 
springs  from  rock  to  rock,  endeavoured,  but 
in  vain,  to  avoid  the  continued  pursuit  of  the 
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bull, — his  eye  ever  watchful  for  the  moment  of 
attack. 

No  such  moment  occurred;  and  it  seemed 
evident  that  his  life  would  terminate  with  the 
time  in  which  he  should  become  spent  and 
breathless  from  the  violent  exertions  he  made 
to  preserve  ii.  Hassan  saw  this.  He  clasped 
his  hands  together  in  agony,  —  he  looked  up 
to  Heaven,  —  he  uttered  fearful  cries  that 
mingled  even  with  his  prayers. 

"  He  will  die !  he  will  die ! "  exclaimed 
Hassan.  "  Oh  for  an  angel's  wing  to  waft  him 
hence  in  safety !  Mortal  aid  is  there  none  to 
save  him.  —  But  see,  prophet  of  Mecca  !  what 
a  daring  act !  He  has  seized  the  terrible  animal 
by  the  horns ;  he  suffers  himself  to  be  dragged 
round  the  arena.  Now  he  hangs  by  one  hand  : 
he  stabs  him  in  the  throat ;  the  blood  spouts 
like  a  fomit  of  waters,  but  the  brute  still  lives. — 
Look  !  Hamet  falls  from  his  hold  —  God  save 
thee  !  —  He  is  up  again  !  he  is  on  his  feet !  — 
O  Allah,  how  I  thank  thee!  —  He  flies!  he 
flies  ! — but  look  !  the  brute  is  mad  with  fury — 
gored  with  wounds.     See  how  he  tears  up  the 
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sand.  He  follows  —  he  follows.  How  will 
Hamet  escape?  He  has  driven  the  youth 
close  to  the  barrier;  there  is  no  escape  —  no 
hope  —  he  must  fall ! " 

«  He  falls  not,  he  falls  not!"  exclaimed 
Cassim.  —  "  O  noble  Hamet ! " 

At  this  instant  a  loud,  continued,  and  deafen- 
ing shout  of  applause  shook  the  arena;  for 
Hamet,  bold,  active,  quick  of  eye  and  vigorous 
of  limb,  with  one  bound,  at  the  very  instant 
the  bull  was  about  to  toss  him  on  his  horns, 
sprang  on  the  animal's  back,  and  leapt  over 
him.  He  ran  forward.  Nero  had  already  re- 
ceived more  than  one  stab  from  the  knife. 
None  of  them,  however,  reached  any  mortal 
part;  still  he  bled  fast,  and  there  was  hope, 
could  Hamet  but  keep  him  at  bay  till  the  crea- 
ture was  somewhat  spent  by  loss  of  blood,  he 
might  even  yet  despatch  him.  So  great  was  the 
interest  excited  in  the  breasts  of  the  spectators, 
that  many  called  out  to  him  to  make  for  the 
extremity  of  the  arena,  under  the  king's  pavi- 
lion, as  being  farthest  removed  from  his  enemy. 

The  bull  now  stood  in  the  centre  at  bay. 
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Hamet  endeavoured  to  profit  by  the  friendly 
exhortation  of  those  who  were  interested  in  his 
fate ;  and  Hassan,  as  eager  in  catching  at  the 
least  sign  of  hope,  as  he  had  before  been  ready 
to  despair,  exulted  in  this,  however  faint  it 
might  be.  "  He  may  be  saved !  he  may  yet 
live ! "  cried  the  Talba;  "  the  hope  of  the  widow 
shall  not  perish,  O  Allah,  God  of  mercy  !  be 
with  him  now,  and  he  is  saved.  Do  thou 
stay  yonder  brute  in  his  wild  rage,  as  thou 
dost  the  raging  of  the  mighty  tempest,  which, 
at  thy  word,  becomes  as  hushed  as  an  infant's 
slumber.  Do  this,  Father  of  mercy,  and  he 
may  yet  live.  But,  ah  !  I  dare  not  look  —  the 
bull  pursues  him  again.  Surely  he  will  fall  — he 
will  perish." 

The  bull  had,  indeed,  turned  again  to  the 
pursuit,  and  that  with  so  much  fierceness,  the 
last  efforts  of  his  rage,  that  the  sight  of  it  im- 
pressed horror.  His  blood  streamed  from  his 
flanks ;  he  bounded,  rather  than  ran,  forward 
with  dreadful  bellowings.  He  shook  his  neck 
and  sides,  tossed  the  sand  in  his  career,  whilst 
volumes  of  smoke  arose  from  his  mouth  and 
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nostrils.  Hamet,  as  a  final  effort,  determined 
to  spring  upon  him ;  and,  for  that  purpose, 
when  within  a  few  yards  of  the  bull,  turned  to 
confront  him.  His  foot  slipped,  he  fell,  and  the 
knife  dropped  from  his  hand.  All  hope  fled ; 
for  at  this  instant  he  stood  close  to  the  barrier, 
which  cut  off  all  retreat,  and  the  wild  bull  was 
making  towards  him,  with  head  bent,  to  gore 
him  to  death  with  his  horns. 

A  cry  of  horror  arose  from  the  arena. 
Hamet  sprang  up.  There  was  no  escape. 
Ines  de  Castro  sat  immediately  above  the  very 
spot  where  the  youthful  Moor  was  in  so  much 
danger.  Quick  in  feeling  and  in  thought,  she 
tore  from  her  shoulders  the  crimson  mantle  in 
which  she  was  wrapt,  and  threw  it  into  the 
arena  with  so  true  a  hand,  that  Hamet  caught 
it;  cast  it  over  the  bull's  head  as  he  prepared 
to  gore  him;  and  ere  the  beast  could  dis- 
entangle himself  from  the  blind  thus  thrown 
over  him,  Hamet  recovered  his  knife,  that  lay 
close  at  his  feet,  and  struck  it  into  the  spine  of 
Nero. 

His  mighty  enemy  fell,  a  convulsed  corpse. 
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before  his  view.  Hamet,  overcome  by  the  tu- 
mult of  his  feelings,  dropped  on  his  knees,  clasped 
his  hands  together,  looked  up  to  Heaven,  but 
could  not  speak.  Tears  burst  from  his  eyes, 
and  in  some  measure  relieved  his  over-burthened 
spirit,  whilst  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  shouts 
rent  the  air  in  joy  and  gladness,  and  thankful- 
ness for  his  deliverance. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Hermione  — There's  some  ill  planet  reigns  : 
I  must  be  patient,  till  the  Heavens  look 
With  an  aspect  more  favourable. 

.  I.  Beseech  you  all ,  my  lords, 

With  thoughts  so  qualified  as  your  charities 
Shall  best  instruct  you  ;  measure  me — and  so 

The  king's  will  be  performed. 

Shakspeare. 

When  the  tumult  of  sudden  joy,  occasioned 
by  the  deliverance  of  Hamet,  had  in  some 
measure  subsided,  the  malignity  of  Arias 
Coello,  which,  like  a  snake  in  the  grass, 
though  hidden,  was  ever  ready  for  mischief, 
vented  itself  in  a  whisper,  speedily  conveyed  to 
the  king,  "  that  this  could  not  be  considered 
the  judgment  of  Heaven,  since  the  casting 
down  the  mantle  by  Ines  de  Castro  had  been 
the  sole  cause  of  saving  Hamet  from  death.  It 
was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  such  a  combat,  an 
interference  of  human  means." 
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The  king  heard  this  suggestion  of  the  ad- 
versary just  as  Hamet  approached  the  foot  of 
the  pavilion.  As  he  advanced  he  bowed  lowly 
to  Ines  de  Castro,  his  lips  moved,  but  he  did 
not  speak.  His  tongue  seemed  to  deny  him 
utterance  to  express  his  thanks  ;  but  there  was 
that  in  his  looks  which  spoke  gratitude,  an 
enthusiasm  of  feeling  too  deep  for  words,  too 
delicate  to  vent  itself  in  the  presence  of  a  mul- 
titude.    Hamet  soon  stood  before  Alonso. 

"  Young  man,"  said  the  king,  as  he  ad- 
dressed him  with  a  coldness  and  gravity  little 
calculated  to  inspire  confidence ;  "  though  we 
may  hardly  deem  the  preservation  of  your  life 
the  judgment  of  Heaven,  since  you  owe  it  to 
the  generous  and  prompt  aid  extended  towards 
you  by  a  lady  of  our  court,  yet  the  gallant 
spirit,  the  admirable  skill,  you  have  this  day 
showTi  in  the  arena,  makes  us  rejoice  in  it. — 
We  admit  you  the  victor.  You  are  free  —  safe 
in  life  and  limb." 

Hamet  bowed  respectfully. 

"  ^Vhat  thanks  do  you  render  us,  boy,"  con- 
tinued Alonso,  "  that  we  allow  the  combat  as 
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ended  in  your  favour  ?  Did  we  rigidly  enforce 
the  laws,  we  might  annul  your  claim  to  victory. 
What  thanks,  then,  do  you  give  to  us?" 

"  My  thanks  are  first  due  to  Allah,"  replied 
Hamet ;  "  next  to  yonder  lady ;  and  last  to 
you,  king  Alonso.  To  Allah  they  are  due, 
since,  to  execute  his  will,  to  bear  his  mandate, 
the  wing  of  the  sparrow  is  as  swift  as  that  of 
the  eagle ;  even  so,  by  his  guardian  care,  has 
this  mantle  of  silk  been  to  me  as  strong  as  a 
buckler  of  brass  against  the  wild  and  horned 
bull.  For  yonder  lady  I  feel,  but  I  cannot 
speak,  my  thanks  :  she  needs  them  not ;  a  heart 
so  alive  to  the  impulse  of  humanity  can  find  no 
better  guerdon  than  is  locked  within  the  trea- 
sure-house of  its  own  feelings.  To  you,  king 
Alonso,  I  am  thankful,  that,  having  the  power 
to  do  me  right,  you  admit  the  field  as  won; 
since  I  had  died,  had  it  been  other ;  and  died  I 
must,  had  God  forsaken  me,  even  in  this  fearful 
contest." 

"  Your  thanks  to  us,"  said  Alonso,  "  are  not 
well  expressed.  You  are  pertinacious  in  hold- 
ing  to   that   we    disavow- — the   judgment   of 
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Heaven.  This  was  no  judgment  of  Heaveit, 
but  of  human  interference.  You  are  young; 
learn  to  speak  with  prudence — with  wisdom." 

"  Surely  I  do  so,"  replied  the  mgenuous 
Hamet,  "  when  I  speak  with  truth.  Do  not, 
therefore,  deem  me  thankless.  For  an  offence, 
in  which,  to  one  of  my  religion,  there  was  no 
guilt,  you  put  me  to  a  fearful  trial:  I  have 
done  my  part  to  meet  it ;  Allah  has  preserved 
me ;  and  for  that  mercy,  in  sight  of  men  and 
angels,  I  will  laud  his  name." 

"  Thou  art  bold  for  thy  years,  and  for  thy 
people,"  said  the  king.  "  Yet  we  love  gallant 
deeds,  and  a  noble  heart.  The  frank  and  the 
brave  are  ever  the  faithful.  We  will  prove 
thee  yet  farther;  ay,  and  advance  thee,  so 
that  thou  wilt  renounce  thy  false  creed,  em- 
brace the  holy  cross,  and  take  arms  in  our 
service." 

"  King,"  replied  Hamet,  "  could  I  do  this,  I 
were  unworthy  thy  applause.  Thy  own  words 
w-ould  be  my  condemnation.  I  will  never  de- 
sert the  God  of  my  fathers.  As  soon  could  I 
change  my  skin  from  Afric  darkness  to  the  fair 
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hue  of  yonder  Christian  lady,  as  I  could  change 
the  truth  of  our  holy  law,  which  has  denounced 
the  curse  of  the  outcast  from  paradise  on  all 
who,  knowing  it,  forsake  it.  I  will  live  and  die 
a  Moslem.  And  for  taking  arms  in  thy  ser- 
vice, King  Alonso,  could  I  do  this,  what  were  I 
better  than  a  parricide?  since  I  should  draw 
thy  sword  —  for  thine  it  would  be,  though  in 
my  hand  —  thy  sword,  which  drank  the  blood 
of  my  father  !  Surely  the  very  steel  would 
blush  for  me,  and  fall  from  my  treacherous 
hand.  No,  king ;  I  am  in  your  power,  but  I 
will  not  deceive.  You  grant  me  life,  and  with 
thanks  I  accept  this  present  clemency,  that  I  may 
yet  hope  one  day  to  meet  him,  by  whose  com- 
mand my  father  met  his  death,  in  honourable 
battle." 

"  You  talk  bravely,"  said  Alonso,  with  an 
air  of  scorn,  though  he  secretly  envied  the  great 
spirit  of  the  Moor. 

"  I  will  endeavour  to  act  bravely,"  replied 
Hamet. 

"  You  are  powerless,  and  little  better  than  a 
slave,"  said  the  king. 
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"  I  am  the  son  of  a  prince,"  cried  Hamet  — 
"  of  a  betrayed,  a  murdered  prince ;  and  know 
me  for  the  enemy  of  him  who  slew  that  father." 

"  Enough  !"  said  the  king;  "  we  will  hear  no 
more ;  since,  did  we  longer  suffer  thee  thus  to 
defy  us  in  the  face  of  our  whole  comt,  we  should 
be  forced  to  deal  with  thee  after  a  manner  we 
were  loth  to  do.  Yet  these  open  threats,  these 
expressions  of  disloyalty,  thy  late  offence,  — 
from  the  peril  of  which  we  still  hold  thee  not 
delivered  by  other  than  human  means,  —  all 
demand  some  chastisement  should  be  thine.  In 
consideration  of  thy  youth,  thy  birth,  and 
daring  spirit,  we  will  temper  our  sentence  with 
mercy  :  —  Thou  art  banished.  Within  three 
days  depart  our  kingdom ;  and  if,  after  that 
space  of  time,  thou  art  found  in  Portugal, 
death  be  thy  doom  !  Away  with  him ;  we  will 
hear  no  more." 

Hamet  was  driven  from  the  arena,  as  a  smile 
of  malignant  joy  passed  over  the  dark  features 
of  Coello,  who  rejoiced  at  the  disgi*ace  of  his 
youthful  enemy.  Hassan  and  Cassim,  who 
stood  at  tlie  opposite  extremity  of  the  listss 
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ready  to  join  Hamet  the  moment  he  should 
retire  from  the  presence  of  the  king,  of  course 
had  not  yet  learnt  the  sentence  that  tyrant  had 
just  passed  upon  the  sharif.  They  now  quitted 
the  lists  in  company  with  the  object  of  their 
late  anxiety ;  —  the  Talba,  though  overwhelmed 
with  joy  for  his  safety,  yet  wondering  at 
Hamet's  disordered  looks  and  silence ;  for  he 
did  not  utter  a  word,  having  resolved  to  reach 
his  own  ruined  home  before  he  communicated  to 
his  faithful  followers,  in  the  presence  of  his  mo* 
ther,  the  cruel  banishment  so  hastily  pronounced 
against  him :  nor  did  he  in  these  moments  re- 
flect he  had  helped  to  bring  it  on  himself  by 
his  impassioned  and  imprudent  speech. 

We  shall  not  detail  the  remaining  sports  of 
the  day.  So  deep  had  been  the  interest  excited 
by  the  combat  of  Hamet  with  the  bull,  that, 
after  it  was  over,  and  the  multitude  were  left  to 
witness  less  important  achievements,  their  feel- 
ings, already  wound  up  to  so  high  a  pitchy 
could  not  easily  be  brought  down  to  the  standard 
of  an  ordinary  interest.  And  though  the  king 
did  not  break  up  the  field  till  the  usual  hour, 
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yet  there  was  an  evident  impatience  for  its  con- 
clusion ;  so  that,  ere  the  court  retired,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  populace  had  returned 
homeward. 

Another  scene  was  now  to  take  place.  It 
was  the  royal  custom,  on  the  day  of  St.  Francis, 
that  the  king,  after  the  sports  of  the  mornmg 
were  concluded,  should  sit  in  the  hall  of  his 
palace,  surrounded  by  the  chief  nobles  and 
ladies  of  the  court,  to  receive  all  appeals  from 
private  persons  who  had  any  injuries  to  com- 
plain of,  that  he  might  redress  them  either  by 
his  influence  or  his  own  absolute  authority. 
This  custom  was  originally  designed  as  a  check 
on  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  who  often  abused 
the  overgrown  power  placed  in  their  hands  by 
the  feudal  system  of  government.  In  some 
mstances,  however,  it  had  been  abused  even 
by  the  kings  themselves ;  since  favourites  had 
more  than  once  made  these  appeals  to  the 
royal  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
claims  that  would  have  been  more  fairly  deter- 
mined by  the  laws. 

Alonso  the  Brave,  according  to  this  ancient 
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custom,  (borrowed,  perhaps,  from  that  of  the 
good  St.  Louis,  who  used  to  sit  under  a  tree 
in  the  woods  of  Vincennes  to  receive  the  com- 
plaints of  his  people,)  was  now  seated  in  the 
hall  of  audience  under  a  canopy  of  state.  The 
diadem  was  on  his  brows,  the  sceptre  in  his 
hand,  and  a  gorgeous  robe  upon  his  shoulders. 
On  a  table,  which  stood  before  him,  covered 
with  cloth  of  gold,  was  seen  a  crucifix  and  the 
book  of  the  four  Evangelists  splendidly  illu- 
minated. Near  him  sat  the  counsellors  of  state, 
the  chief  nobles  and  knights,  foreign  as  well  as 
native.  The  queen  and  the  princess,  with  the 
ladies  of  their  train,  were  also  seated,  but  in 
an  opposite  direction  of  the  hall.  At  the  very 
end  of  it  stood  such  of  the  populace  as  had 
gained  admission  to  witness  the  ceremony ;  and 
there  likewise  were  stationed  all  such  persons 
as  might  have  any  appeals  to  make  on  the 
royal  justice  of  the  king. 

Soon  after  Alonso  had  taken  his  seat,  a 
herald,  bearing  on  his  coat  the  arms  of  Por- 
tugal, stepped  forward,  and  with  a  loud  voice 
proclaimed  that  all  who  would  address  their 
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complaints  to  the  throne,  if  against  any  subject 
native  born,  or  living  under  the  dominion  of 
Portugal,  should  now  humbly  but  fearlessly 
advance,  since  Alonso  the  king  sat  there,  in 
his  royal  clemency  and  wisdom,  to  hear  and  to 
decide. 

The  herald  ceased  speaking,  and  looked 
towards  the  lower  end  of  the  hall.  There  was 
a  short  pause  —  no  one  spoke.  At  length  a 
cavalier,  dressed  in  black  velvet,  with  a  large 
cloak  and  hood  that  completely  concealed  his 
person  from  observation,  stepped  forward,  bowed 
to  the  king,  though  he  remained  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  him,  and  said  in  a  distinct 
firm  voice,  "  I  would  appeal  to  the  justice  of 
the  great  Alonso  ! " 

"  Advance,"  said  the  herald ;  "  the  king 
admits  thy  appeal." 

The  cavalier  immediately  obeyed.  He  stopped 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  throne,  repeated  his 
obeisance,  but  did  not  remove  his  hood. 

«  Who  art  thou  ?"  said  Alonso.  "  Why 
standest  thou  before  us  shrouded  like  a  hooded 
monk  ?    Doff  thy  hood :   we  dispense  not  our 
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justice,  as  priests  do  absolution  to  an  unknown 
penitent,  through  the  lattice  of  a  confessional. 
Art  thou  deaf  as  well  as  blind  ?  Uncover  thy 
head,  and  show  thyself,  that  we  may  see  what 
image  is  stampt  on  thy  face,  and  if  it  be  that 
of  an  honest  man." 

"  First  give  me  assurance  of  safety,"  replied 
the  cavalier,  "  that  1  may  go  hence  as  I  came, 
without  let  or  hindrance.  Give  me  thy  royal 
word  for  this,  and  I  will  uncover." 

"  Take  it,"  said  the  king ;  "  so  that  thou 
prove  no  traitor,  thou  art  free  to  depart  in 
safety,  even  though,  as  I  suspect,  thou  shouldst 
be  one  whose  former  life  has  exposed  him  to 
our  censure.     Now  raise  thy  hood." 

"  The  king  commands,  and  I  obey,"  replied 
Don  Diego,  as  he  slowly  removed  his  hood,  —  a 
part  of  dress  as  commonly  worn  by  the  laity  at 
that  period  as  a  hat  in  the  present  day.  "  Dost 
thou  remember.  Sire,  the  features  of  a  banished 
man?" 

"  Ha ! "  exclaimed  Alonso,  who  probably 
affected  a  surprise  he  did  not  feel ;  for  he  could 
play  the  hypocrite,  if  he  chose  to  do  so,  in 
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matters  of  policy,  as  well  as  any  less  warlike 
prince.  "  Thou  art  Don  Diego  Lopez  Pa- 
checo,  banished  for  having  draun  our  own 
blood  in  the  veins  of  our  son,  the  heir  to  the 
crown.  How  darest  thou  venture  thus  to  brave 
a  sentence  of  banishment  passed  on  thee,  that 
should  terminate  but  with  thy  life  ?  Dost  thou 
not  fear  our  indignation?'* 

"  Far  less  do  I  fear  the  wrath  of  Alonso, 
than  I  hope  justice  from  his  honour,  and  mercy 
from  his  noble  mind,"  replied  Diego.  "  The 
king  has  given  me  a  present  assurance  of  safety, 
and  on  my  knee  I  would  solicit  a  recall  from 
banishment.  This  denied  me,  I  will  not  make 
my  appeal,  but  depart  hence  as  I  came." 

The  wdly  Diego,  by  such  a  declaration,  se- 
cured at  once  his  repeal  from  banishment ;  for 
well  did  he  know  that  Alonso,  forewarned  of  his 
purpose  by  the  subtlety  of  Gonsalez,  was  above 
all  things  desirous  that  he  should  enforce  the 
appeal  he  was  about  to  make.  "  We  have  this 
day,"  said  the  king,  "  banished  an  infidel  and 
a  rebellious  spirit,  who  bid  defiance  to  us  in 
our  very  teeth.     A  Christian  solicits  pardon, 
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and  we  may  not  deny  him,  grievous  though  his 
offence  hath  been  to  our  own  blood.  Learn  to 
govern  thy  hot  and  quarrelsome  humour,  that 
made  thee  draw  on  a  prince,  and  thou  art  par- 
doned. We  the  more  freely  grant  this,  as  we. 
will  hope  the  summers  that  have  passed  over 
thy  head  in  exile  have  been  to  thee  as  harvests 
bearing  the  fruits  of  wisdom.  Rise,  Don  Diego, 
no  longer  a  banished  man." 

Ines  de  Castro,  who  was  present,  and  wit- 
nessed this  extraordinary  scene,  felt  greatly 
distressed.  She  recollected  her  recent  inter- 
view with  Don  Diego,  with  her  father,  and  her 
husband.  A  confused  apprehension  that  some- 
thing more  than  common  must  occasion  this^ 
sudden  re-appearance  of  Diego,  and  the  pardon 
as  suddenly  given  by  the  king  (for  Alonso  was 
not  easily  moved  to  recall  any  one  from  banish- 
ment,-iinless  his  own  interests  were  concerned), 
struck  her  quick  apprehension  as  involving 
measures  in  some  respect  connected  w^ith  herself. 
She  listened  with  intense  feeling ;  and,  as  she 
stole  a  timid  glance  at  Diego  and  then  at  the 
king,  she  thought  she  read  in  the  countenance 
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of  the  former  a  look  of  triumph  little  suited 
to  one  who  comes  to  make  an  appeal,  as  yet 
held  in  a  doubtful  balance.  In  the  haughty 
countenance  of  Alonso,  difficult  to  be  read  by 
an  indiiFerent  eye,  but  not  so  by  the  penetrating 
glance  of  one  who  feared  what  it  might  dis- 
close, she  fancied  she  could  trace  something  of 
that  sinister  expression  which  reminded  her  of 
Alonso  at  the  moment  he  named  her  as  sponsor 
to  his  grandson,  prince  Ferdinand,  that  he 
might  separate  her,  under  the  pretext  of  doing 
her  honour,  from  the  hopes  of  Don  Pedro. 
Ines  sickened  with  apprehension  as  these  fears 
crossed  her  mind  ;  and,  trembling  with  anxiety, 
she  awaited  the  result  of  a  scene  of  so  extraor- 
dinary a  description. 

"  Your  appeal  ! "  said  the  king,  addressing 
Don  Diego.  "Are  you  prepared  ?  Bid  our 
chaplain  advance  and  administer  the  oath." 

A  jovial-looking  priest,  dressed  in  white  robes, 
with  a  black  scapula,  now  came  forward,  and 
bade  Don  Diego  place  his  hand  on  the  book  of 
the  four  Evangelists.  The  churchman  raised 
the  crucifix;  and  ere  he  presented  it  to  the  lips 
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lips  of  the  cavalier,  addressed  him  in  these 
words  :  — "  You,  Don  Diego  Lopez  Pacheco, 
born  in  Portugal,  lately  banished  these  realms, 
and  now  restored  by  the  mercy  of  God  and  the 
king,  shall  swear,  by  the  holy  Evangelists,  on 
whose  Gospels  you  have  placed  your  hand — by 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Mother  of  God — by  the 
blessed  St.  Francis,  whose  day  this  is — and  by 
all  saints  and  angels  you  shall  swear,  that  what 
you  are  about  to  declare  is  truth  ;  that  what 
you  are  about  to  claim  is  established  in  truth ; 
that  of  no  malice,  nor  of  any  evil  intent,  nor 
from  any  wicked  purpose,  nor  by  aid  of  witch- 
craft, sorcery,  spell,  charm,  nor  any  other  un- 
lawful arts,  you  have  brought  about  this  claim : 
and  you  shall  further  swear,  that  you  will  main- 
tain your  cause  with  the  danger  of  your  body, 
in  ordeal,  or  in  arms,  if  such  be  the  king's 
pleasure ;  and  that  you  will  abide  by  the  decree 
of  Alonso  the  Brave,  sovereign  of  Portugal, 
whether  he  shall  allow  or  shall  annul  your 
appeal.  To  this  you  swear.  Kiss  the  cross. 
And  may  God  give  you  grace  to  the  keeping  of 
your  oath  !  " 
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These  preliminary  forms  administered,  (for 
they  appeared  but  forms,  as,  by  the  rapid  man- 
ner in  which  the  priest  hurried  over  them,  and 
the  abstracted  look  of  Don  Diego,  neither 
seemed  to  give  sufficient  attention  to  compre- 
hend their  import,)  the  king  bade  the  appellant 
proceed.  Don  Diego  paused  a  moment ;  and 
then,  in  a  voice,  with  a  manner,  that  showed 
he  was  more  self-possessed  than  whilst  taking 
the  oaths,  he  thus  addressed  Alonso:  — "  My 
appeal,  noble  king,  would  not  have  been  made 
in  this  presence,  nor  to  you,  saving  that  it  is 
by  the  means  of  your  grace  alone  I  can  hope 
for  justice.  Dare  I  proceed  ?  For  what  I  have 
to  say  will,  I  fear,  much  affect  one  near  to  your 
royal  person." 

"Proceed,"  replied  the  king:  "though  it 
should  touch  our  queen,  our  son,  or  even  our- 
self,  we  may  not  on  this  day  deny  you.  Speak 
freely,  and  fear  nothing." 

"  In  my  youth,"  continued  Don  Diego,  "  by 
the  sanction  of  her  father,  and  of  her  own  con- 
sent, I  was  affianced  to  a  lady,  noble  in  blood, 
beauteous  in  person.  The  contract  was  dra^vn. 
E  2 
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All  was  ratified  between  us,  saving  the  last 
vows  at  the  altar  that  give  God's  sanction,  and 
constitute  honourable  marriage.  Before  these 
were  accomplished,  the  father  and  the  lady  fled 
the  kingdom  of  Castile.  They  were  driven 
thence  by  the  king,  whom  this  ancient  noble 
had  offended  by  asserting  and  maintaining  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  Hither  they  fled,  and 
became  subjects  to  Portugal ;  under  the  shelter 
of  whose  king  and  whose  laws  they  found  re- 
fuge. I  followed  to  claim  my  betrothed  bride. 
But,  alas  !  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  a  princely 
lover  —  so,  at  least,  was  it  rumoured  by  the 
world  —  the  lady  became  cold  to  me,  and  her 
father  no  longer  enjoined  her  obedience.  — 
What  followed  is  known  to  thee,  king  Alonso. 
I  acted  rashly;  I  became,  in  requital,  a  ba- 
nished man.  But  nothing  changed  by  time, 
and  trusting  to  thy  clemency,  I  am  here  to 
assert  my  claim  once  more  upon  the  lady ;  to 
demand  the  king's  authority  to  do  me  right. 
This  is  my  claim.  To  its  truth  am  I  sworn; 
and  I  will  maintain  my  right  in  any  field  of 
arms,  if  such  be  thy  decree." 
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*'  Have  you  the  contract?"  said  the  king. 
"  Name  the  lady." 

"  There  is  the  contract,"  replied  Diego,  as  he 
threw  a  written  parchment  on  the  table  ;  "  the 
lady  is  Donna  Ines  de  Castro." 

A  nmrmur  arose  in  the  hall ;  for  though  many 
present  knew  Don  Diego,  and  that  he  had  been 
banished  for  drawing  his  sword  on  Don  Pedro, 
some  years  since,  yet  the  cause  of  that  quarrel 
had  never  been  made  public.  Indeed,  the 
prince  had  studiously  concealed  it;  so  that 
Alonso  himself  had  not  suspected  that  the 
attentions  of  his  son  to  Donna  Ines,  on  the 
death  of  Constantia,  had  excited  jealousy  in 
Diego,  which  ended  in  the  affair  that  was  after- 
wards the  cause  of  his  disgrace. 

Every  eye  was  now  turned  on  the  unfortunate 
Donna  Ines,  who,  pale,  motionless,  and  over- 
come with  terror,  appeared  ready  to  sink  on  the 
earth.  Alonso  took  the  contract,  examined  it 
carefully,  and  turning  to  that  part  of  the  as- 
sembly where  the  elders  and  counsellors  of 
state  were  seated,  he  said,  "  Don  Manuel  de 
Castro,  come  hither ;  —  know  you  this  instru- 
E  3 
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raent  ?  Is  this  your  hand  and  seal  ?  Do  you 
admit  it  yours?" 

The  hand  of  Manuel  de  Castro,  Sire,"  re  • 
plied  the  Castilian,  as  he  took  the  paper,  "  was 
never  yet  affixed  to  that  which  he  need  blush 
to  own.  His  seal  bears  the  impress  of  an  an- 
cient Jiouse,  that  was  never  stamped  with  dis- 
honour.—I  admit  the  contract  as  valid." 

"  Why,  then,  was  it  broken?"  enquired 
Alonso. 

"  By  necessity,  not  by  choice,"  replied  Don 
Manuel.  "  I  fled  from  Castile  to  save  my  life ; 
to  preserve  my  children,  I  bore  them  with  me 
as  the  companions  of  my  flight.  I  had  not  the 
power  to  bestow  Ines  on  Don  Diego." 

"  But  Don  Diego  followed  you  hither,"  said 
the  king ;  "  though  I  knew  not  that  he  came  to 
claim  this  lady.  Why,  then,  was  this  engage- 
ment not  fulfilled  ?  He  came,  I  remember,  to 
our  court,  a  gentleman  fallen  in  his  fortunes. 
This  last  circumstance,  perhaps,  may  account 
for  the  loss  of  his  betrothed." 

A  flush  of  indignation  overspread  the  face  of 
Don  Manuel  at  the  suspicion  thus  expressed  by 
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the  king ;  since  the  Castilian  was  the  last  man 
living  to  whom  such  an  insinuation  could  with 
justice  be  applied.  "  Sire,"  said  Don  Manuel, 
"  you  have  cruelly  assailed  me.  I  have  known 
danger  in  the  worst  shapes  —  in  the  worst  times. 
My  friends  1  lost ;  my  fortune,  my  home,  I  lost ; 
till  I  was  driven  to  seek  foreign  service  and 
foreign  favour.  All  have  I  lost,  —  but  my 
honour  never.  That  was  the  inheritance  of 
my  fathers.  It  was  the  portion  of  my  youth, 
the  comfort  of  my  misery,  the  friend  of  my 
exile;  and  it  shall  be  the  crown  of  my  gray 
hairs.     Spare  me,  then,  this  insult." 

The  tone  of  deep  emotion  in  which  Don 
Manuel  uttered  these  words,  the  manly  pride 
that  glowed  in  his  cheek  and  showed  itself  on 
his  open  brow,  all  evinced  the  sincerity  of  his 
expressions ;  and  the  kmg  said,  in  a  gentler 
accent,  "  I  believe  it :  but  I  have  yet  to  learn 
the  cause  that  could  annul  the  performance  of 
a  contract  so  solemn  as  that  you  now  hold  in 
your  hand.  It  is  due  to  your  own  honour  that 
you  should  here  declare  it." 
E  4? 
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Don  Manuel  turned  his  eyes  on  Ines  de 
Castro ;  they  met  hers,  as,  filled  with  tears, 
eloquent  in  the  distress  they  betrayed,  she 
looked  imploringly  upon  him.  Too  well  did 
Don  Manuel  guess  the  cause  of  his  daughter's 
misery,  though  ignorant  of  her  unhappy  mar- 
riage. Stern  and  inflexible  as  he  was  in  his 
desire  that  Ines  should  be  no  bar  to  the  union 
of  the  prince  with  the  Infanta  of  Aragon, 
nevertheless  the  feelings  of  a  father  within  his 
breast  were  strong  and  tenacious  as  those  of  life 
itself.  He  shuddered  as  he  thought  of  the 
sorrows  he  must  inflict  upon  her,  should  he 
speak  the  truth.  Yet  honour,  which,  to  the 
noble  mind,  is  like  armour  of  proof,  guarded 
his  heart  from  what  he  deemed  so  likely  to 
subdue  it  —  too  much  regard  for  his  child. 
He  dared  not  trust  himself  longer  to  look 
upon  her.  Slowly  withdrawing  his  eyes,  he 
cast  them  on  the  ground  as  he  answered  the 
king,  —  "  My  daughter  would  not  complete  the 
marriage.  She  pleaded  hard ;  a  father  listened, 
and  she  prevailed." 

*'  Is  it  so  ?  "  said  the  king :  "  then,  as  a  prince, 
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as  the  common  father  of  all  within  our  rule, 
must  we  enforce  our  authority  on  the  dis- 
obedient. Bid  the  lady  Ines  come  hither.  Go, 
my  lord  Gonsalez ;  do  you  marshal  her  to  us." 

Alvaro  Gonsalez,  whose  arts  acting  on  the 
mind  of  the  impassioned  and  selfish  Diego 
had  prepared  this  hour  of  trial  for  Ines,  now 
stepped  forward  to  conduct  her  to  the  king. 
She  arose  from  her  seat,  and  gave  her  hand  to 
Alvaro.  But,  unable  to  support  those  glances 
of  envy,  curiosity,  and  malice,  cast  upon  her 
from  so  many  quarters,  where  her  beauty  and 
her  influence  with  the  prince  had  rendered 
her  an  object  of  jealous  hatred,  she  dropped 
her  veil  over  her  face,  and  could  scarcely  sup- 
port herself  as  she  stood  before  the  king. 

Alonso  saw  her  agitation.  To  his  haughty 
and  vindictive  spirit  she  was  an  abhorrence; 
since  the  thought  that  a  woman,  who  but  a  few 
years  since  came  a  fugitive  to  his  court,  should 
now  become  the  only  formidable  obstacle  to 
his  own  plan  to  place  a  second  crown  on  the 
head  of  his  son,  was  not  to  be  endured  by  a 
mind  so  lofty,  so  ambitious  as  Alonso's.     No 
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enemy  he  had  yet  encountered  in  battle  had  he 
half  so  much  dreaded  as  this  enemy  to  his  deep 
policy.  He  hated  her  the  more,  as  her  sex 
protected  her  from  the  only  means  which,  con- 
sistent with  his  character,  he  could  have  pur- 
sued to  chastise  her,  namely,  by  sword  or  lance. 
He  was  forced,  or  rather  he  fancied  himself  so, 
to  use  unworthy  arts  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose. These  debased  him  in  his  own  eyes ; 
and  as  he  secretly  felt  the  sting  of  such  de- 
gradation, he  laid  all  the  blame  of  it  to  the 
score  of  Ines,  without  once  reflecting  —  so  great 
a  deceiver  is  pride  and  self-love  —  that  he  had 
himself  invested  his  own  tyranny  and  ambition 
with  the  sacred  authority  of  law  and  truth. 
For  the  faults  of  Ines  he  felt  no  pity,  he  made 
no  allowance ;  he  was  bent  on  her  destruction. 
Yet,  though  such  were  his  feelings,  the  chi- 
valrous spirit  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived 
compelled  him  to  conceal  them;  and  he  now 
therefore  treated  her  with  that  degree  of  out- 
ward respect,  which  the  executioner  is  some- 
times seen  to  observe  towards  the  criminal  he  is 
about  to  despatch. 
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"  Lady,"  said  Alonso,  as  Ines  advanced, 
"  you  are  distressed.  To  us  the  duty  we  have 
this  day  to  perform  is  painful,  yet  necessary. 
It  is  one  of  those  cares  that  help  to  make  the 
lot  of  kings  no  easy  station :  we  are  here  to  do 
judgment.  The  judge  must  have  no  eye  but  to 
look  on  truth,  no  hand  but  to  hold  the  balance 
equal,  whilst  his  heart  is  in  the  law." 

"  Yet,  when  mercy  whispers,"  said  Ines, 
"  surely  he  may  listen !  Oh  that  her  voice 
might  now  plead  to  thee  !  If  that  is  mute,  I 
have  no  hope ;  since  I  will  not  gainsay  the  truth 
of  my  father's  assertion.  He  is  guiltless ;  I 
only  am  to  blame." 

"  You  admit,  then,"  said  the  king,  "  that  this 
solemn  pledge  to  him  who  was  to  have  been 
your  husband  was  broken  by  you  alone." 

"  It  was,"  replied  Ines :  "  yet  Don  Diego 
knew  the  cause ;  and  that  for  his  sake  as  well 
as  mine " 

*'  We  will  entreat  you  to  raise  your  veil," 
said  the  king ;  "  your  accents  are  soft  and  low ; 
the  gauze  somewhat  impedes  them.  Unveil, 
lady ;  and,  trust  me,  no  knight  here  present  will 
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condemn  Don  Diego  for  this  day's  appeal. 
Unveil,  that  all  may  see  how  grievous  a  thing 
it  is  that  falsehood  should  dwell  with  such  fair 
features."  i  ^(:i^i 

"If  grief  and  shame  could  mar  our  out- 
ward feature,  as  they  do  our  inward  soul," 
said  Ines,  "  mine  would  seem  most  foul.  I 
speak  this,  not  as  it  respects  my  offence,  but 
my  condition.  It  shames  me  thus  to  be  the 
butt  of  all  men's  eyes;  and  by  the  accusation 
of  one  who  is  alike  selfish  and  ungenerous." 

"How!"  exclaimed  Alonso ;  "would  you 
turn  the  accuser  ?  But  when  had  woman  other 
than  a  bitter  tongue  ?  We  are  here  to  listen  to 
what  you  would  speak  in  your  own  defence, 
not  to  hear  a  new  charge ;  and  that  against  him 
you  have  wronged,  who  is  now  your  accuser." 

"  That  very  accusation  is  my  best  defence," 
replied  Ines.  "  Base  and  grovelling  must  be 
the  soul  of  him,  unworthy  woman's  love,  who 
would  win  her  by  the  force  of  law,  and  not  by 
her  own  free  will.  I  never  loved  Don  Diego. 
He  knew  my  mind.  I  never  gave  him  aught, 
saving  that  fatal  contract,  wrung  from  me  by 
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his  importunity,  and  in  obedience  to  a  dear 
father's  will.  If  he  has  the  spirit  of  a  man, 
and  the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  he  dares  not 
deny  the  truth." 

'*  Still  you  admit  you  gave  it,"  said  the  king. 
"  Oaths,  lady,  —  this  sacred  contract,  as  a  holy 
witness  between  soul  and  soul,  —  must  not  be 
broken  by  every  breath  of  a  changing  fancy,  as 
if  they  were  the  light  thread  of  the  gossamer 
that  crosses  our  path.  —  Why  did  you  ever 
promise  ?  " 

"  Ay  ! "  cried  Ines,  "  there  was  mj  crime. 
I  yielded  to  please  my  father.  Had  I  never 
given  consent  to  that  fatal  bond,  I  had  never 
been  thus  accused.  It  was  false  in  me  thus  to 
beUe  my  own  heart.  Too  well  do  I  now  feel 
that  truth  is  our  rock,  which  but  once  aban- 
doned, there  is  no  hold  to  stay  us,  —  we  fall 
and  perish  —  a  soul  born  for  virtue,  soon 
covered  with  dishonour.  Yet,  if  you  have  pity, 
show  it  me.  Thmk  what  I  was  when  I  signed 
the  contract.  I  was  of  tender  years  —  a  girl, 
scarce  knowing  how  soleimi  was  its  import, 
how  fatal  would  it  be  to   break  it ;    and  yet 
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how  far  more  fatal,  how  dishonest,  its  fulfilment, 
when  the  heart  refused  its  consent  to  the  act  of 
the  hand.  Still  I  will  not  deny  my  fault;  my 
hope  —  the  hope  of  the  guilty —  is  in  mercy  !  " 

"  This,  Donna  Ines,"  said  the  king,  "  is  not 
a  cause  that  calls  upon  our  mercy.  We  are 
here  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  your  broken 
vows.  If  Don  Diego  persists,  we  must  award 
this  contract  valid." 

"  He  will  not  persist,"  said  Ines  with  spirit ; 
"he  is  a  knight,  sworn  to  be  brave  in  arms 
and  stedfast  in  honour.  Could  he,  in  spite  of 
what  has  passed,  maintain  his  claim  to  enslave 
the  free  will  of  an  unhappy  woman,  he  were  no 
better  than  a  recreant,  whose  arms  would  de- 
serve to  be  reversed  in  the  lists,  and  his  crest 
shorn  from  the  casque  that  covered  the  brow  of 
a  craven.     He  will  not  persist." 

"  He  is  silent,  lady,"  said  Alonso ;  "  and 
heeds,  it  may  be,  your  own  act  more  than  these 
railing  words,  that  neither  cancel  these  writings, 
nor  can  melt  the  wax  which  seals  them.  We 
are  compelled  to  do  our  duty,  and  must  give 
judgment  in  his  favour." 
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"Is  there  no  hope  ?  "  said  Lies.  "  Will  the 
king  be  deaf  to  pity  ?  But,"  she  added  in  a 
low  and  tremulous  voice,  yet  eagerly,  "  what  if 
I  still  refuse  compliance,  even  on  your  decree, 
—  what  follows  ?  " 

"  Imprisonment,"  said  the  king,  "  for  con- 
tempt of  this  court  and  of  our  royal  person. 
Imprisonment  without  date  or  term,  till  the 
Church  shall  decide  your  cause." 

"  Then  I  accept  bonds,"  cried  Ines  de  Castro, 
"  as  freely  as  did  ever  captive  liberty.  To  the 
Church  I  make  my  appeal.  I  will  never  wed 
Don  Diego." 

Here  the  venerable  Azevedo  rose ;  and  with 
that  generous  feeling,  w-hich  ever  prompted  him 
to  commiserate  the  distressed,  he  addressed 
Ines  de  Castro  in  accents  that  showed  how 
deeply  he  was  interested  in  her  fate.  "  Be- 
ware, lad}',"  he  said ;  "  be  not  hasty  to  make 
this  election.  You  know  not  the  danger  to 
which  you  stand  exposed.  Should  the  pa- 
triarch decide  in  favour  of  Don  Diego,  and  you 
still  persist  in  your  refusal,  you  will  be  con- 
demned for  life  to  the  penitential  cells  in  the 
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convent  of  St.  Magdalen.  The  austerities  of 
those  cells  are  fearful.  Deep  mystery  involves 
their  solitude.  No  eye  has  penetrated  their 
depths;  and  there  lives  not  a  creature,  who 
once  havinor  entered  those  dreaded  walls,  was 
ever  yet  known  to  return  to  tell  their  secrets." 

Ines  shuddered  ;  but  no  choice  was  left  her. 
To  reveal  her  marriage  was  not  to  be  thought 
upon,  since  she  had  so  repeatedly  and  solemnly 
promised  Don  Pedro,  that,  under  any  circum- 
stances, she  never  would  reveal  it  without  his 
consent.  The  danger  attending  such  a  dis- 
closure, not  merely  to  herself,  but  to  her 
children,  father,  and  kindred,  was  too  apparent 
to  tempt  her,  even  for  a  moment,  to  doubt  it. 
Any  sufferings  —  death  itself —  would  be  more 
welcome  than  to  break  her  plighted  word, 
given,  under  such  solemn  injunctions  of  secresy, 
to  her  adored  husband.  One  faint  ray  of  hope, 
however,  even  at  this  hour  of  distress,  stole 
upon  her  mind,  and  afforded  her  some  comfort. 
It  was  impossible  that  Don  Pedro  (though  now 
absent  with  the  men  at  arms  to  subdue  his  rebel 
uncle)  could  long  remain  ignorant  of  her  dis- 
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tress.  Her  imprisonment  would  reach  his  ears. 
She  doubted  not  that  his  affection  must  make 
him  prompt  and  eager  to  save  her.  Time, 
also,  would  be  gained  by  her  confinement. 
These  thoughts  passed  rapidly  through  her 
mind;  they  re-assured  her;  so  that  when 
Azevedo  had  concluded  the  warning  he  gave 
her,  of  what  might  be  her  fate  if  she  persisted 
in  suffering  the  affair  to  be  referred  to  the 
Church,  she  maintained  a  degree  of  calmness 
and  composure  that  surprised  all  who  wit- 
nessed it,  and  to  whom  the  motives  of  her 
conduct  were  unknown. 

Her  youth,  her  extreme  loveliness,  the  firm- 
ness with  which  she  persisted  in  her  denial  of 
Don  Diego,  and  braved  the  dangers  that  threat- 
ened her,  softened  every  heart,  saving  those  in- 
terested in  her  fall.  Unfortunately  they  were 
by  far  the  greater  number ;  since,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  her  power  and  influence,  gene- 
rously, but  not  at  all  times  prudently,  exerted 
in  favour  of  her  countrymen,  had  given  the 
highest  offence  to  the  native  Portuguese,  whose 
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jealousy  made  them  eager  to  precipitate  her 
ruin;  nothing  doubting  that  the  ruin  of  her 
father  and  family  would  soon  follow ;  since  she 
had  been  the  centre  round  whose  orbit  they  had 
revolved.  The  De  Castro  race  fallen,  lucrative 
posts  and  offices,  with  the  government  of  Al- 
garve,  (all  stations  heaped  on  them  by  the 
prince,)  would  be  once  more  open  for  the  am- 
bition of  statesmen  and  the  intrigues  of  po- 
liticians. The  influence  of  the  prince  would  be 
shaken  with  his  father  by  the  disgrace  of  the 
De  Castros.  Every  one  knew  that  personal 
merit  had  much  power  with  Alonso,  when  left 
to  act  by  his  own  judgment.  It  followed,  there- 
fore, that  every  individual  of  the  court,  if  merit 
could  obtain  office,  considered  himself  as  having 
a  fair  chance,  should  these  obstacles  be  removed. 
It  is  needless  to  add  how  many  wished  the  fall 
of  Ines  and  her  family  altogether.  We  have 
somewhat  enlarged  on  this  point,  because,  in 
the  sequel,  it  will  be  found  of  import. 

After  a  pause,  in  which  Alonso  seemed  to 
expect  that  Ines  would  declare  her  final  reso- 
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lution,  he  again  asked  her  if  she  still  persisted 
in  refusing  to  confirm  the  contract  with  Don 
Diego. 

"  I  do  persist,"  said  Ines  in  a  firm  voice. 

Don  Manuel,  who  knew,  better  than  herself, 
that  she  had  nothing  to  hope  fi'om  an  appeal  to 
the  patriarch  but  a  confirmation  of  the  con- 
tract, trembled  to  think  on  the  horrors  of 
St.  Magdalen ;  since,  though  its  austerities 
were  concealed  from  the  world,  yet  the  number 
of  graves  that  filled  its  cemetery  told  a  tale  of 
sufferings  certain  to  end  life  by  no  very  lin- 
gering means.  Cold  damps  stood  upon  his 
forehead  as  he  beheld  his  daughter ;  a  paleness 
overspread  his  cheek,  and  his  aged  hands  shook 
with  emotion.  He  clasped  them  together,  and 
fixing  a  look  of  unutterable  agony  upon  her, 
exclaimed  in  a  low  voice,  —  "  Ines,  Ines  !  think 
ere  you  determine.  Have  you  no  heart  for  a 
father's  grief?  " 

Ines  looked    up.     The    distress   painted    in 

every  feature  of  the  venerable  Don  Manuel's 

countenance     pierced     her    very    soul.      Her 

firmness  of  manner,  but  not  her  purpose,  gave 
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way ;  and,  scarcely  able  to  support  her  agitated 
frame,  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and  wept  aloud.  The  king,  probably,  mistook 
the  cause  of  her  emotion ;  for  he  said,  with  an 
encouraging  voice,  "  We  are  not  inexorable  to 
pity.  Though  you  have  declared  your  reso- 
lution to  refer  this  matter  to  the  Church,  ve 
will  even  yet  allow  you  to  revoke  it,  and  forth- 
with confirm  the  contract,  should  such  be  your 
change  of  purpose.     Speak,  lady,  speak." 

"  I  cannot  change,"  said  Ines,  in  a  voice  half 
stifled  with  tears  and  emotion. 

"  If  such  is  your  resolution,"  replied  the 
king,  "  grievous  though  it  be  to  us,  we  must 
consign  you  to  a  close  imprisonment  till  the  day 
of  the  trial  of  your  cause.  Proceed  to  ad- 
minister the  oath  of  appeal  to  the  Church," 
continued  Alonso,  as  he  looked  towards  the 
chaplain.  "  Lady,  think  again.  When  that 
oath  has  passed  your  lips,  not  even  our  inter- 
ference can  withhold  your  cause  from  a  power 
that  is  so  sacred." 

Ines  somewhat  recovered  her  firmness,  as  she 
stood  mute,  ready  to  perform  the  solemn  cere- 
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mony.  The  chaplain  again  advanced,  and, 
putting  the  crucifix  into  her  hand,  bade  her 
thus  repeat  after  him :  —  "  In  the  name  of  the 
Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Universal  Church  of 
Rome,  I,  Ines  de  Castro,  do  most  solemnly 
appeal  to  the  patriarch  of  this  realm  of  Por- 
tugal, now  acting  under  the  authority  of  His 
Holiness  the  Pope,  that  the  Church  may  decide 
this  cause  between  me  and  my  adversary,  Don 
Diego  Lopez  Pacheco.  And  I  solemnly  swear, 
in  the  name  of  Mary  the  mother  of  God,  and 
of  all  saints  and  angels,  that  if,  after  such 
decision  of  the  holy  Church,  I  am  found 
obdurate  and  disobedient,  I  will  yield  body  and 
soul  to  whatever  penances,  punishments,  or 
chastisements  the  high  patriarch  of  these 
realms  shall,  in  his  wisdom  and  his  holy  care, 
think  fit  to  impose  on  me.  And  so  help  me, 
holy  Virgin,  in  the  hour  of  my  death  and  judg- 
ment, as  I  will  keep  this  oath." 

Ines  repeated  it  in  a  low  and  faltering  voice ; 

but  when  she  came  to  that  part  where  she  so 

awfully  pledged  both  body  and  soul   to  yield 

them  to  whatever    cruel   inflictions   might  be 
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passed  on  her,  horror  chilled  her  blood,  for  she 
knew  the  utter  impossibility  of  avoiding  the 
worst  severities,  should  the  Church  deal  hardly 
by  her.  Shocked,  confounded,  and,  as  she 
justly  thought,  betrayed  into  this  snare  by  the 
connivance  and  deep  policy  of  the  king,  she 
dropped  the  crucifix  from  her  hands,  and  would 
have  sunk  on  the  ground,  but  that  those  about 
her  prevented  her  fall. 

Don  Manuel  saw  her  condition.  With  a 
loud  cry  he  burst  from  his  fellow  counsellors, 
who  would  have  detained  him,  and  rushing 
forward,  bent  over  his  senseless  child,  as  he 
wept  and  wrung  his  hands  in  the  agony  of  a 
father's  grief.  Don  Diego,  stung  to  the  quick 
by  this  scene  of  misery,  felt  his  wicked  and 
selfish  purpose  shaken  within  his  soul.  He 
doubted  —  he  paused,  —  he  had  even  advanced 
some  steps  towards  the  throne  to  revoke  his 
claim,  when  Alvaro  Gonsalez,  who  had  a 
deeper  stake  in  the  events  of  this  day  than 
Diego  suspected,  stood,  with  the  watchful  eye  of 
a  vulture  on  its  prey,  observing  all  that  passed. 
In   a  moment    he  was  by  Diego's   side.     He 
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seized  him  by  the  arm,  and  ere  he  could  ad- 
vance another  pace  whispered  in  his  ear  a  few 
hurried  words.  What  they  were,  no  one  else 
heard ;  but,  like  the  electric  fluid,  they  seemed 
in  an  instant  to  thrill  through  every  nerve  of 
his  irresolute  friend.  Diego  became  livid  as 
death ;  in  another  moment,  however,  the  flush 
of  anger  mantled  his  face,  as  he  gazed  on  Ines 
de  Castro  with  the  look  of  an  exulting  fiend 
when  he  finds  a  human  soul  his  own.  He  then 
retired  with  Gonsalez  to  the  farthest  end  of  the 
hall,  remote  from  general  observation. 

It  was  durmg  this  brief  space  that,  whilst 
scarcely  recovered  from  the  swoon  into  w^hich 
she  had  fallen  by  the  agony  of  this  day's  suf- 
fering, the  miserable  Ines  was  removed,  under 
a  strong  guard,  to  the  prisons  in  the  Castle  of 
Cintra.  Alonso  had  so  much  of  humanity  left, 
as  to  give  orders  that  she  should  be  treated  with 
respect  and  care. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Gracious  lord, 
Stand  for  your  own  ;   unwind  your  bloody  flag  ; 
Look  back  unto  your  mighty  ancestors. 

Shakspeare. 


XjEAVING  for  a  time  the  unhappy  Ines  de 
Castro,  consigned  to  a  prison,  there  to  await 
the  hour  that  should  decide  her  fate,  we  must 
now  direct  the  attention  of  our  reader  to  events 
that  will  be  found  deeply  connected  with  the 
sequel  of  our  narrative;  and  which  oblige  us 
to  shift  the  scene  of  action  to  a  wild  seques- 
tered spot  in  one  of  those  mountainous  regions 
that  lie  between  Cintra  and  Coimbra  —  at  the 
date  of  our  story  the  lurking-place  for  rebels, 
Moors,  robbers,  and  all  such  persons  as  feared 
the  social  habitation  of  town  or  city. 

The  scene  was  one  of  those   calculated  to 
raise  the  mind  of  man  to  wonder  and  admir- 
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ation,  as  he  views  the  works  of  that  almighty 
Being,  whose  noblest  temple  is  found  in  the 
stupendous  objects  of  creation,  where  rock  and 
cloud,  precipice  and  torrent,  meet  to  pay  Him 
homage  !  The  strife  of  elements  amid  these 
mountain  summits  —  their  voice  of  thunder,  re- 
echoed from  height  and  depth  —  impress  with 
awe  the  living  eye  and  the  living  ear,  that  sees 
and  listens,  as  they  rise  and  speak  the  majesty 
of  God  in  the  tempest,  that  image  of  His  irre- 
sistible power. 

A  wild  range  of  lofty  mountains,  peak  above 
peak,  that  at  sunrise  or  sunset  displayed  tints  of 
glittering  gold,  purple,  or  hues  crimson  as  the 
rose,  on  every  side  met  the  eye.  The  mountain 
crests  appeared  so  interminable,  that  they  rose 
above  each  other  like  waves  in  a  tempestuous 
ocean.  A  rocky  pass,  which  led  into  their  in- 
terior, was  deemed  of  so  much  consequence, 
that,  during  the  time  the  Moors  were  lords  of 
the  country,  a  strong  tower  had  been  erected 
at  the  very  gorge  of  the  pass,  to  command  the 
road  that  lay  beneath  through  this  deep  and 
rugged  ravine.     The  tower  was  now  in  ruins. 
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and  incapable  of  defence;  but  it  stood,  dark 
and  frowning,  like  a  lofty  spirit  which  keeps 
its  elevation  though  deprived  of  power,  and  is 
still  unsubdued  in  the  majesty  of  its  original 
character. 

Beyond,  in  the  centre  of  one  of  those  small 
levels  so  frequently  found  embosomed  in  moun- 
tains, a  Moorish  castle  (for  whose  outpost  the 
tower  at  the  pass  had  been  erected)  still  reared 
its  head  amid  the  clouds  —  still  was  capable  of 
defence  —  and  was  now  once  more  inhabited, 
after  many  years  of  desertion.  It  overlooked 
an  extensive  range  of  heights  and  deep  hol- 
lows that  lay  around.  From  its  watch-towers 
might  be  seen  those  rocks  whose  broken  and 
cragged  sides  displayed  rich  veins  of  marble. 
Forests  of  pine  or  oak  trees  in  some  parts 
skirted  the  declivities;  and  ceased  where  the 
air,  too  bleak  for  vegetation,  allowed  nothing  to 
grow,  and  left  the  rocks  exposed  naked  to  the 
elements  that  beat  upon  their  savage  fronts. 

A  precipice,  not  far  from  the  level  on  which 
the  fortress  stood  (whose  site  was  only  acces- 
sible by  the  pass  we  have  mentioned),  exhibited 
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a  falling  stream  that  seldom  failed ;  but  which, 
after  heavy  rains,  swelled  itself  into  a  torrent 
that  poured  down  into  the  valley  below  in  the 
wildest  tumult  of  noise  and  foam,  breaking 
over  or  rolling  forward  fi'agments  of  marble 
or  of  granite  in  its  course,  and  boiling  at  its 
base  like  a  caldron.  Above  the  torrent,  to 
facilitate  a  passage  from  rock  to  rock,  one  of 
those  bridges  so  common  in  mountainous  coun- 
tries had  been  constructed  :  it  consisted  of  pine 
trees  secured  together  by  strong  cordage,  so 
that,  should  the  approach  of  an  enemy  render 
it  prudent  to  remove  such  a  facility,  the  bridge 
might  be  easily  destroyed  and  cast  into  the 
gulf  below.  Beyond,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
extend,  nothing  was  seen  but  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, softened  by  distance  into  forms  and  tints 
of  such  extreme  delicacy  and  beauty,  as  to 
render  them  half  ideal — things  seemingly  more 
of  fancy  than  of  substance.  The  light  blue 
line  of  the  Atlantic,  that  closed  the  horizon, 
could  scarcely  be  distinguished  fi'om  the  azure 
expanse  of  upper  air. 

The  gateway  which  gave  access  to  the  castle 
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was  guarded  on  either  side  by  a  round  and 
lofty  tower ;  whilst,  for  thickness,  these  and  the 
walls  might  be  compared  to  those  of  the  Cy- 
clops. Neither  time  nor  warfare  seemed  to 
have  shaken  their  strength.  They  were  pierced 
with  narrow  slits  and  loopholes,  which,  as  if 
they  were  the  eyes  of  so  vast  a  body,  gave  light 
and  intelligence  within,  or  afforded  the  means 
to  aim  a  fatal  shaft  at  those  who  would  intrude 
from  without.  Above  the  gateway  hung  a 
portcullis  of  iron  bars  and  sharp  spikes,  that, 
like  the  teeth  of  a  shark,  would  fall  and  tear  to 
pieces  all  who  ventured,  as  an  enemy,  to  pass 
within  the  jaws  of  the  fortress.  Through  the 
machicolations,  also,  above,  might  stones,  boiling 
pitch,  or  missiles,  be  sent  down  upon  the  heads 
of  a  foe ;  and  the  ramparts  and  turrets,  though 
in  parts  broken  or  injured,  were  still,  however, 
capable  of  affording  shelter  and  defence  to  any 
stationed  upon  them. 

This  fortress,  though  it  had  little  to  fear  from 
outward  attacks,  was,  like  all  other  places  of 
defence,  liable  to  danger  if  those  within  proved 
false ;    since    a   castle,   no   more   than   a   state. 
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remains  impregnable,  if  once  divided  in  itself. 
In  former  times,  after  the  great  battle  of 
Santeren,  where  the  Christians  overcame  the 
Moors,  it  had  been  betrayed  by  secret  treachery 
to  the  enemy.  All  the  Moors  who  then 
guarded  it  had  been  put  to  the  sword ;  not  one 
was  spared  to  tell  the  tale  of  treachery,  saving 
him  by  whose  means  it  had  been  effected.  In 
memory  of  this  event,  the  fortress,  even  amongst 
Christians,  obtained  the  fearful  name  of  The 
Castle  of  Death  ;  and  tradition,  by  that  appel- 
lation, had  handed  it  down  to  posterity. 

After  the  Moors  were  so  entirely  overthrown 
in  Portugal  and  elsewhere  by  Alonso,  the  Castle 
of  Death  was  left  desolate ;  as  another  strong- 
hold, erected  by  the  late  kmg  Denis  amid 
these  mountains,  nearer  to  Coimbra,  was 
deemed  a  more  desirable  place  for  a  garrison. 
After  man  had  abandoned  its  walls,  the  terrors 
of  this  ancient  fortress  became  proverbial.  It 
was  said  to  be  haunted  by  the  spirits  of  the 
murdered  ;  and  the  mountain  wanderer  shunned 
to  advance  even  within  the  shadow  of  its  dark 
and  lonely  towers.     It  was  inhabited   but  by 
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birds  of  prey ;  though  now  and  then  it  afforded 
a  shelter  to  those  bold  marauders  who  cared 
not  for  the  horrors  with  which  superstition  had 
peopled  its  walls  —  who,  fearing  neither  God  nor 
devil,  would  not  have  scrupled  to  act  again 
those  deeds  of  outrage  or  of  murder,  which  had 
made  it  not  only  deserted  but  accursed.  Lately, 
however,  circumstances,  to  which  we  shall  soon 
refer,  had  once  more  caused  it  to  become  the 
regular  habitation  of  man. 

Towards  nightfall,  those  who  now  held  pos- 
session of  this  fortress  failed  not  to  place  a 
sentinel  on  the  ramparts  above  the  gateway. 
One  evening  (soon  after  the  festival  of  St. 
Francis),  whilst  he  paced  his  round,  he  ob- 
served, in  the  ravine  that  led  towards  the  castle, 
the  light  of  a  torch,  as  it  slowly  passed  along, 
now  flashing  on  the  sides  of  the  broad  rock, 
and  anon  leaving  them  to  darkness,  as  the 
torch-bearer  ascended  the  path.  By  the  red 
glare  of  the  light  it  was  easily  discovered  that 
more  than  one  person  bore  him  company.  The 
sentinel  for  some  minutes  watched  the  steps  of 
these  intruders  into  the  solitude  of  the  moun- 
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taiiis,  without  moving  from  his  post ;  thinking 
they  might  be  but  a  party  of  hunters,  or,  pro- 
bably, of  outlaws  or  banditti  —  frequent  wan^ 
derers  amid  these  wilds.  But  when  he  ob- 
served them  pass  below  the  ruined  watch- 
tower,  and  begin  to  ascend  that  path  which 
led  towards  the  level  where  the  castle  stood, 
he  hastened  to  give  the  alarm  to  those  within. 
No  sooner  had  he  given  the  alarm,  than  several 
armed  men  took  their  stations  on  the  ramparts, 
and  a  person  above  the  common  order  placed 
himself  at  a  loophole  ready  to  parley  with  any 
one  who  might  approach  from  without. 

The  torch  gradually  threw  its  rays  higher 
and  higher  up  the  rock,  till  those  for  whose 
guidance  it  dispelled  the  darkness  of  the  way 
had  cleared  the  pass,  and  were  advancing 
towards  the  level.  The  foremost  now  made 
for  the  castle,  leaving  his  companions  somewhat 
in  the  rear.  He  raised  the  torch,  and  seemed, 
for  a  moment,  as  if  engaged  in  examining  the 
strength  of  the  gateway.  The  voice  from  the 
loophole  demanded  who  he  was,  and  what  he 
wanted  at  that  hour  of  the  night  ?     The  light 
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which  showed  the  gateway  to  him  who  carried 
it,  also  showed  the  torch-bearer  to  the  person 
who  thus  parleyed  from  within ;  and  he  beheld 
a  Moor,  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  but  of  a 
noble  and  warlike  aspect. 

The  Moor  made  no  immediate  reply  to  the 
question ;  but,  feeling  within  his  bosom,  drew 
out  his  tablets,  and  desired  they  might  be  forth- 
with carried  to  him  who  was  then  the  com- 
mander of  the  fortress.  To  do  this,  the  man 
who  had  parleyed  from  within  put  forth  the 
point  of  a  cimetar,  on  which  he  directed  the 
Moor  to  suspend  them.  He  did  so;  and  they 
were  carefully  drawn  back  through  the  loop- 
hole. Ere  the  time  which  was  necessarily 
occupied  in  communicating  with  the  commander 
had  elapsed,  the  companions  of  the  Moor  had 
joined  him;  and  they  now  stood  before  the 
gateway  in  profound  silence,  expecting  the 
result  of  whatever  intelligence  had  been  so 
singularly  conveyed  within. 

They  were  not  long  held  in  suspense;  for 
soon  the  heavy  fall  of  bars,  with  the  creaking 
of  bolt  and  hinge,  announced  the  opening  of 
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the  wicket,  a  small  door  cut  in  the  great  gates. 
"  Enter,  and  quickly  ! "  said  the  same  voice 
which  had  spoken  through  the  loophole. 

"  Ay,"  cried  the  Moor,  "  within  the  shadow 
of  death,  whose  dart  was  once  so  fatal  to  our 
people  in  these  dreary  walls." 

His  companions  followed  in  silence ;  the  door 
was  instantly  closed  and  secured.  The  man 
who  had  opened  to  them,  now  conducted  the 
strangers  into  a  guard-room  of  one  of  the 
flanking  towers.  There  he  left  them,  whilst  he 
again  went  forward  to  receive  farther  instruc- 
tions from  his  superiors.  The  guard-room, 
with  its  rude  bare  walls  of  stone,  black  from 
time  and  smoke,  presented  a  gloomy  aspect,  as 
it  was  feebly  lighted  by  a  solitary  lamp  that 
hung  from  the  roof.  It  showed  but  imper- 
fectly, to  two  or  three  men  at  arms  who  were 
present,  the  persons  of  the  strangers.  They 
were  all  Moors ;  amongst  them  was  a  woman 
completely  shrouded  in  the  folds  of  a  long  veil. 
There  was  dejection  in  the  manner  of  them  all; 
and  the  only  one  —  he  who  acted  as  a  guide  to 
the  rest  —  whose  voice  had  been  heard,  now 
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stood  as  silent  as  his  companions,  with  arms 
folded  across  the  breast,  and  a  countenance  in 
which  a  peculiar  expression  was  imprinted  in 
strong  characters.  It  was  neither  that  of  anger 
nor  of  despondency  but  had  in  it  something 
that  spoke  the  high  resolution  of  a  bold  and 
firm  mind  suffering  under  the  hard  hand  of 
calamity. 

After  an  interval,  footsteps  approached  ;  they 
were  echoed  along  the  vaulted  passages  of  this 
dreary  fortress.  The  messenger  returned,  and 
bade  the  Moor,  with  his  companions,  follow 
him  without  delay.  Here  we  must  step  before 
them,  and  say  something  of  those  into  whose 
presence  the  strangers  were  to  be  conducted. 

Within  a  large  vaulted  chamber,  the  walls 
of  which  were  as  naked  and  as  stern  as  the 
guard-room,  were  seated  three  persons.  Though 
there  was  more  light  in  this  than  in  the  other 
apartment,  it  served  but  to  render  more  con- 
spicuous the  desolation  of  the  place.  The  long 
pointed  windows,  placed  high  in  the  walls,  that 
looked  upon  an  interior  court,  were  in  many 
parts  shattered,^  and  admitted  the  night  breeze 
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that  whistled  through  them  as  it  blew  cold  and 
bleak  in  these  hiojh  reojions,  Frao^ments  of 
stained  glass  hung  loose  from  the  broken  lead- 
work,  which  but  slightly  supported  them. 
There  was  not  more  furniture  in  the  chamber 
than  might  be  necessary  for  the  common  pur- 
poses of  life ;  it  was  of  the  rudest  kind.  The 
fire-place,  formed  of  slabs  of  marble  hew^n  from 
the  neighbouring  rocks,  looked  as  heavy  and 
as  dark  as  a  sepulchre.  The  logs  and  dry 
branches  of  the  pine-tree,  that  burnt  upon  the 
hearth,  sent  columns  of  smoke  into  the  room 
as  the  eddies  of  the  wind  blew  it  back  through 
the  huge  tunnel  by  which  it  was  intended  to 
escape.  Some  suits  of  armour,  rich  and  highly 
polished,  hung  on  the  naked  walls,  as  if  to 
figure  the  splendour  and  the  misery  of  the  war- 
rior ;  gallant  in  his  brilliant  panoply,  but  how 
often  bare  and  rugged  in  his  fortunes ! 

A  large  lamp,  with  more  than  one  burner, 
hung  by  a  chain  from  the  roof,  and  threw  its 
light  full  upon  a  cavalier  of  a  noble  and  benign 
aspect.  His  features  were  high  and  regular: 
there  was  an  open  expression  about  his  brow, 
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and  in  his  large  black  eye  full  of  fire  and  in- 
telligence, that  showed  him,  at  the  first  glance^ 
to  be  near  in  blood  to  the  old  king  Denis,  who 
was  called  the  Liberal,  and  the  Father  of  his 
country.  Such  was  this  cavalier,  Don  Sanchez, 
his  illegitimate  son ;  the  hated,  persecuted  bro- 
ther of  Alonso,  against  whom,  driven  to  des- 
peration by  repeated  acts  of  tyranny,  he  was 
now  in  arms,  and  lay  concealed,  with  a  chosen 
band  of  followers,  within  the  mountain  fortress 
of  death. 

The  two  companions  of  his  counsels  were  ill 
suited  to  his  natural  character,  and,  perhaps,  to 
the  place.  One  of  them  was  a  turbulent  and 
ambitious  man,  Don  John  of  Almeria.  His 
Order  was  apparent  by  the  silver  cross  upon  his 
breast.  The  other  was  no  less  a  person  than 
the  prior  of  Evora,  the  somewhat  jovial  priest, 
yet  the  artful  and  sworn  enemy  of  Alonso,  who 
had  so  often  disturbed  the  peace  of  his  reign 
by  exciting  bitter  feuds,  in  consequence  of  his 
claims  for  the  Church  in  opposition  to  the  in- 
terests and  arbitrary  will  of  the  king. 
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After  Don  Sanchez  had  received  the  tablets. 


he  read  the  few  words  written  upon  them  with 
much  attention ;  and  as  these  were  in  Arabic, 
a  language  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted, 
he  interpreted  their  contents  to  the  prior.  Don 
John  understood  the  Moorish  Arabic ;  he 
needed  no  translator.  Don  Sanchez  then  hastily 
directed  the  attendant,  who  had  parleyed  from 
the  gate,  to  admit  those  without,  and  conduct 
them  to  the  guard-room,  there  to  await  his 
farther  orders. 

The  contents  of  the  tablets  were  brief,  but 
expressive  of  much  matter.  The  subject  of 
them  became  a  theme  of  discussion  ^ — probably 
of  some  objection  in  the  mind  of  Don  Sanchez, 
for  he  now  said  to  the  prior,  "  They  are  infi- 
dels, enemies  to  the  true  faith ;  and  though  I 
would  do  myself  right,  yet,  as  I  am  a  Christian 
man,  I  would  not  receive  such  aid  as  this,  did  I 
think  it  would  injure  the  common  cause  of  our 
holy  religion.  —  I  doubt,  prior :  you  are  a 
churchman ;  and  I  look  to  you  to  clear,  or  to 
confirm,  my  objection." 
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"  I  have  not  doubted,"  replied  the  prior  of 
Evora,  as  he  raised  himself  with  an  air  of  spi- 
ritual pride,  and  looked  at  Don  Sanchez.  —  "  If 
one  of  my  holy  calling  feels  no  scruples,  why 
should  you  do  so  ?  Our  brother  here  sees  the 
proffered  aid  in  the  same  way  that  I  do;  ac- 
cept it,  then,  and  without  a  murmur.  Heaven 
has  sent  it ;  for  vile  things  Heaven  can  sanctify 
to  noble  purposes.  Trust  me,  you  will  need  the 
aid  you  would  so  readily  reject." 

"  Think,"  said  Don  John  of  Almeria,  "  of 
the  injuries  with  which  your  brother,  the  king, 
has  overwhelmed  you, — seized  your  lands,  pos- 
sessed himself  of  your  lawful  inheritance,  pro- 
claimed you  traitor  ere  you  drew  a  sword  to 
do  yourself  right,  and  now  has  set  a  price  upon 
your  head.  All  aid  should  be  welcome — Turk, 
Moor,  or  Christian.  And  remember,  we  owe 
no  fellowship  to  the  things  that  we  use ;  —  our 
dogs  hunt  down  our  game;  but  they  are  the 
servants,  not  the  equals  of  man." 

"  Yet  it  is  not  as  dogs,"  said  Don  Sanchez, 
"  that  I  would  use  those  who  help  me  to  obtain 
my  rights    from  my   cruel  brother.     I  would 
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reward  all  who  serve  me  as  faithful  allies ;  and 
that,  no  one  can  better  testify  than  yourself, 
Don  John." 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  the  knight :  "  you  have 
a  princely  mind ;  the  son  of  the  old  king  Denis 
in  spu'it  as  w^ell  as  in  blood,  and  far  better 
able  to  fill  his  throne  than  the  tyrant  Alonso." 

"  I  tell  you  once  again,"  said  Don  Sanchez, 
"  I  do  not  aim  at  the  throne.  I  am  in  arms 
to  obtain  my  just  rights,  torn  from  me  by  op- 
pression. I  am  driven  to  this  pass  by  dire  ne- 
cessity, not  from  choice.  My  life  is  at  this 
hour  the  object  of  a  rich  prize,  since  a  price  is 
set  upon  my  head  by  Alonso.  There  is  not  a 
beast  of  the  forest  but  will  defend  itself  from 
danger;  and  I  have  so  much  of  mstinct  to  feel 
that  I,  as  a  man,  am  justified  in  doing  as  much 
to  guard  the  life-blood  which  flows  within  my 
veins  ;  —  I  aim  not  to  wear  the  crown." 

"  You  aim  not  to  wear  it,"  said  the  prior  of 
Evora,  "  but  if  Heaven  binds  it  on  your  brows, 
you  would  not  reject  it.  You  ought  not  to 
reject  it;  since  for  some  high  designs,  as  yet 
hidden  in  futurity,  you,  like  the  son  of  Jesse, 
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may  be  chosen  to  slay  this  GoHah  of  the  land, 
and  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  Israel." 

"  What  mean  you?"  said  Don  Sanchez. 
"  Think  you,  priest,  that  I  would  flesh  my 
sword  in  a  brother's  blood  ?  " 

"  I  think  not  so,  and  I  say  not  so,"  answered 
the  prior ;  "  though  that  brother  now  sets  a 
price  upon  your  head ;  and  life  for  life  is  God's 
own  commandment.  There  is  warrant  for  it  in 
holy  writ." 

"  But  I  am  alive,  unscathed  in  limb,  though 
shorn  in  fortune,"  said  Don  Sanchez. 

"  Ay,"  cried  Don  John ;  "  and  how  long 
would  you  be  alive,  could  Alonso,  could  Don 
Pedro,  even  but  guess  the  place  of  your  re- 
treat ?  They  would  rend  the  iron  ribs  of  this 
old  fortress  to  lay  hold  of  you." 

"  But  what,  think  you,  could  render  this 
fortress  invulnerable,"  continued  the  prior, 
"  had  not  the  holy  mother  of  God  sent  to  your 
aid  a  spiritual  comforter  to  bless  and  to 
strengthen  these  walls  ;  one  who,  in  her  name, 
like  Moses,  shall  cause  the  battle  to  rage  and  to 
prosper,  as  he  lifts  up  his  hand  in  prayer  for  your 
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success  ?  There  is  a  whole  convent  of  monks, 
who,  at  my  bidding,  daily  perform  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass  for  your  deliverance ;  whilst  I  have 
ventured  all  to  join  you." 

"  The  monks  shall  not  be  forgotten,  if  I 
succeed,"  said  Don  Sanchez:  "  I  have  promised, 
and  I  will  fulfil  my  word,  to  endow  your  mo- 
nastery with  certain  lands  of  Codecyra,  whilst 
thou  art  abbot  of  its  house." 

^'  The  labom-er  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  said 
the  churchman  with  a  proud  air  of  humility. 
"  I  have  joined  your  cause,  Don  Sanchez, 
from  no  worldly  motive,  but  for  that  which 
bids  us,  in  Christian  charity,  to  take  part  with 
the  oppressed.  Like  the  prophet  of  God,  I 
have  stood  before  thy  brother,  the  king,  and 
have  denounced  him  as  Elisha  did  Ahab." 

"  Yet  my  brother  humbled  you,  prior,  in  the 
matter  which  was  last  referred  to  His  Holiness  of 
Rome.  Your  own  ill  will  to  Alonso,  I  suspect, 
is  some  stir  to  your  zeal  in  my  cause." 

"  He  humbled  me  !  Alonso  humbled  me  ! " 
exclaimed  the  prior  with  a  look  of  scorn  :  "I 
am  humbled  by  no   prince  breathing;    since. 
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whilst  I  wear  these  robes,  the  proudest  king 
that  walks  the  earth  is  but  a  layman  in  my 
presence ;  —  and,  if  I  were  humbled,  it  is,  as 
Heaven  promises,  for  future  exaltation !  But 
to  these  Moors :  I  have  satisfied  your  scruples ; 
your  friend  Don  Gonsalez,  who,  for  your  sake, 
has  long  held  secret  communication  with  a 
leader  amongst  these  infidels  —  he  has  pointed 
to  them  the  place  of  your  concealment,  and  has 
sent  one  to  your  aid,  who,  by  the  words  in  the 
tablets,  is,  I  doubt  not,  powerful.  Receive 
him  —  manage  him  wisely  —  and  question  not, 
but,  at  his  command,  every  Moor  in  Portugal 
will  rise  and  flock  to  your  banner." 

"  And  thus,"  said  Don  Sanchez,  "  you  would 
counsel  me  to  bring  back  the  old  pest  upon  the 
land  again,  when  children  could  not  sleep  in 
their  beds  for  the  cry  of  the  Moor  !  I  should 
be  cursed  for  a  traitor  to  my  country,  instead 
of  being  blessed  as  a  friend  to  her  liberties." 

"  Yet,  remember,    "  said   the   prior,    "  the 
contest  you  wage  is  for  life  or  death ;  that  is  a 
thing  should  overcome  some  scruples." 
*'  It  is  true,"  said  Don  Sanchez,  "  Alonso  has 
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driven  me  into  these  acts.  I  had  a  heart  that 
would  have  opened  itself  to  my  brother,  true  in 
affection,  faithful  in  loyalty :  but  even  from 
boyhood  he  has  been  my  deadly  foe.  In  our 
father's  lifetime,  but  for  the  generous  care  of 
good  king  Denis,  he  would  have  been  m^ 
murderer." 

"  You  remember  it  at  a  happy  moment,"  said 
Don  John ;  "  nor  have  I  forgotten  that  Alonso 
caused  to  be  presented  to  you  a  poisoned  bowl 
of  wine." 

"  I  was  forewarned  of  the  danger,"  replied 
Don  Sanchez ;  "  I  dashed  the  bowl  from  my 
lips,  and  the  memory  of  it  from  my  mind.  Had 
Alonso,  in  after  times,  been  to  me  as  a  brother, 
had  nature  but  once  stirred  in  his  heart  one 
feeling  of  affection,  I  had  never  called  up  the 
remembrance  of  it  now.  Yet  he  still  persecutes 
me,  and  will  do  so  to  the  death." 

[  "  Wherefore,  then,  doubt  ?  —  wherefore, 
then,  pause  ? "  said  the  prior.  "  Accept  all 
such  aids  as  God  shall  send  thee,  my  son;  and 
be  thankful  for  them.  By  the  rood  !  if  our  lady 
of  pit}^  would  send  thee  legions  of  wild  bulls, 
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wolves,  or  bears,  to  do  battle  in  thy  cause,  I 
would  counsel  thee  to  take  them,  and  to  show 
thy  sense  of  the  mercy  in  bounties  to  the 
Church.  Call  in  these  dog  Moors,  I  say; 
wherefore  pause  ?  " 

Don   Sanchez   no   longer   did   so;   but  the 
scene  which  followed  demands  another  chapter. 
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Contention,  like  a  horse 

Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loose. 

And  bears  down  all  before  him. 

Shakspeare. 


As  the  Moor,  who,  doubtless,  our  readers  will 
have  recognised  for  Hassan,  entered  the  cham- 
ber, attended  by  his  companions,  Don  Sanchez 
saluted  him  with  courtesy,  but  still  with  an  air 
of  coldness  ;  a  salutation  which,  in  these  dark 
times,  failed  not  to  mark  how  abhorrent  to  a 
genuine  follower  of  the  cross  was  the  presence 
of  a  Moslem.  The  Christian  leader  looked  as 
if  he  expected  the  Moor,  who  had  sent  him  the 
tablets,  to  open  the  discourse ;  but  ere  any  one 
could  speak,  the  female  advanced,  threw  back 
her  veil,  and,  crossing  her  arms  upon  her 
breast,  knelt  before  Don  Sanchez,  though  he 
would  have  prevented  such  humiliation.    There 
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was  a  grace  and  dignity  in  her  demeanour 
which  surprised  every  one  present,  not  ex- 
cepting the  prior  himself,  who  whispered  Don 
John,  that,  Uke  the  pots  in  Jeremiah,  when 
given  over  to  abomination,  the  devil  often 
possessed  himself  of  those  most  comely  in 
outward  favour. 

Aza  Anzurez  looked  up  on  Don  Sanchez 
with  a  countenance  expressive  of  those  deep 
and  high-minded  feelings,  that  rendered  her  an 
object  of  interest  even  with  the  enemies  of  her 
faith,  whilst,  in  the  figurative  manner  of  her 
people,  she  addressed  him  at  once  as  a  sup- 
pliant and  a  mother. 

"  Brave  cavalier,"  she  said  — "  you,  who  are 
terrible  in  war  as  Omar  of  the  Syrian  desert, 
and,  as  he  was,  gracious  and  full  of  mercy  to 
the  wretched — hear  a  woman's  prayer  !  It  is 
to  you  I  come  in  the  hour  of  sorrow ;  it  is  to 
•you  I  flee,  with  me  and  mine,  as  to  a  rock  of 
shelter  —  a  tower  of  defence.  Look  upon  this 
boy!  —  Come  hither,  Hamet.  He  is  noble  as 
thyself  in  mind,  and,  like  thee,  royally  born, 
The   blood   of  a  hundred  kings  flows  in  his 
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veins.  Aza,  the  widow  of  Alcanzor,  kneels 
before  thee.  Her  son  has  been  treated  with 
cruehy ;  driven  into  the  arena,  for  the  offence 
of  a  word  spoken  in  haste,  to  match  his  youth- 
ful strength  against  the  wild  and  fierce  bull 
of  Estremadura.  He  encountered  the  brutal 
enemy:  he  fought,  and  was  the  victor.  Yet 
not  even  this  could  satisfy  the  tyranny  of  thy 
brother,  the  king.  For,  whilst  yet  panting  and 
breathless  from  the  savage  contest,  Alonso 
doomed  him  to  banishment,  and  bade  him 
within  three  days  seek  a  home  in  the  wilderness 
of  this  wide  world,  where  he  has  no  place  of 
rest  for  the  sole  of  his  foot ;  or,  if  he  stayed, 
to  die  the  death.  The  boy  feared  to  pain  a 
mother's  breast  by  speaking  of  these  things; 
but  when  he  girt  about  him  his  father's  sword, 
bound  his  sandals  on  his  feet,  and  would  depart 
his  home,  the  tear  that  dropped  on  my  cheek 
as  he  gave  the  parting  kiss  told  me  he  would 
never  more  return;  for  the  son  of  Alcanzor 
could  w^eep  for  no  less  an  evil.  I  saw  there 
was  some  fearful  cause  for  this  abrupt  depart- 
ure '^  I  wrung  from  him  the  truth,  and  bore 
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him  company  lii  his  banishment.  For  his  sake 
I  left  my  home ;  but  that  is  a  small  thing.  Aza's 
soul  is  in  her  son ;  and  if  he  rest  his  head  be- 
neath the  palm,  the  fig-tree,  or  the  vine,  or  if 
snow-wreaths  of  the  mountain  make  his  orphan 
pillow,  there  is  the  home  of  Aza." 

Don  Sanchez  was  a  man  of  a  generous  heart ; 
sorrow  never  appealed  to  him  in  vain ;  and, 
whilst  listening  to  the  tale  of  the  widow's  grief,- 
he  forgot  the  prejudices  then  deemed  essen- 
tials of  Christianity,  in  order  to  do  an  act  truly 
Christian.  He  raised  Aza  from  the  ground, 
with  that  air  of  knightly  courtesy  he  would 
have  extended  towards  a  Christian  princess  who 
called  upon  his  chivalry  for  assistance  in  the 
hour  of  distress: — he  gave  her  a  generous 
assurance  of  such  protection  as  his  preparations 
for  a  life  of  toil  and  warfare  would  admit. 

"  Noble  Don  Sanchez,'*  said  Aza,  "  I  came 
not  to  burthen  you  with  my  sorrows  :  I  would 
do  you  service,  and  requite  your  good  deeds 
with  a  grateful  heart.  Look  on  my  banished 
son  !  He  is  young ;  has  limbs  fit  for  war,  as 
well  as  for  the  chase.     He  would  avenge  his 
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father's  injuries  and  his  own.  He  has  an  arm 
to  wield  a  sword,  and  a  soul  that,  like  the  war- 
horse  of  Arabia,  pants  to  rush  into  the  battle. 
Take  him,  Don  Sanchez ;  he  is  thine :  a  mo- 
ther devotes  her  only  son  to  thy  cause." 

While  Aza  spoke,  she  led  Hamet  to  the 
feet  of  the  cavalier,  and  looked  exultingly  upon 
him  as  Don  Sanchez,  struck  with  the  ingenuous 
air,  and  the  fine  person  of  the  young  sharifF, 
received  him  with  marked  respect,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  previous  hints  of  Moors  and  abomin- 
ation that  had  been  thrown  out  by  the  prior. 
Mutual  assurances  of  good  will,  and  zeal  in 
action,  were  given  and  received.  Whilst  this 
passed,  the  Talba  stood  looking  on  with  fixed 
attention,  nor  did  he  venture  to  speak  till  Aza 
and  Hamet  had  concluded  their  discourse, 

Don  Sanchez  then  turned  to  Hassan.  "  You 
are,"  he  said,  "  I  conclude  from  your  age  and 
appearance,  the  Moor  from  whom  I  received 
these  tablets." 

Hassan  bowed  assent. 

"  The  intelligence  they  contain  is  of  import," 
continued  Don  Sanchez ;   "  yet  1  would  learn 
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more.  It  was  Don  Alvaro  Gonsalez,  as  ap- 
pears from  what  you  have  written,  who  advised 
you  of  my  concealment,  and  to  bring  hither 
this  banished  youth  with  his  family." 

"  It  was,"  replied  Hassan ;  "  but  my  mission 
ends  not  so.  I  have  that  in  my  power  to  serve 
you,  noble  son  of  king  Denis,  that  Don  Gon- 
salez yet  knows  not  of.  My  services  rest  on 
your  will  to  receive  them ;  since  on  one  condi- 
tion will  I  alone  give  them.  It  is  written  in 
thy  fortunes  that  thou  shalt  live  and  prosper, 
if,  ere  the  ninth  moon  from  this  time,  thou  art 
reconciled  to  thy  brother.  There  is  but  one 
way  for  thee  to  be  reconciled  to  him,  and  that 
must  be  sought  by  the  power  of  thy  sword  and 
the  swords  of  thy  friends." 

"  Holy  Mary  ! "  exclaimed  the  prior,  "  what 
a  contradiction  is  this  !  What !  have  we  here 
a  juggling  dealer  in  the  damnable  arts  of  magic  ? 
I  tell  thee.  Moor,  the  king  will  live  and  die  the 
enemy  of  his  brother." 

"  Peace  ! "  said  the  Talba,  "  I  talk  not  to  a 
monk,  who  gives  more  credit  to  the  molten 
image  he  rears  at  his  altars  than  to  the  wan- 
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dering  planets  of  heaven,  that  have  each  a  voice 
to  declare  the  laws  of  their  Maker." 

"  Moor,"  said  Don  Sanchez,  "  beware  thy 
words.  Blaspheme  not  the  holy  altars  of  the 
most  holy  saints.  Those  images  are  but  the 
visible  signs  of  the  great  powers  and  spirits 
worshipped  in  our  church." 

"  Look  abroad,"  said  the  Talba,  as  he  raised 
his  eyes  to  the  window,  through  whose  broken 
glass  the  rising  moon  and  stars  could  now  be 
seen.  "  What  are  those  glorious  hosts,  and 
that  high  moon,  but  visible  signs  of  the  eternal 
God  ?  It  is  in  these  I  read  his  power  and  his 
laws.  Their  book  lies  as  open  to  me  as  to  the 
shepherds  of  Chaldea.  I  would  read  it  for 
your  advantage,  would  you  but  hear  me ;  —  or, 
will  you  be  like  the  foolish  people  who  would 
not  hearken  to  the  prophet  Hud,  when  he  re- 
proved them  for  idolatry  ?  Allah  sent  upon 
them  a  hot  and  suffocating  wind,  which  blew 
for  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  and  did  the 
work  of  death.  And  the  vultures  and  the  car- 
rion birds  were  gathered  in  one  place.  —  Wilt 
thou  hear  me?" 

H  2 
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"  Speak,"  said  Don  Sanchez ;  "  but,  though 
thou  art  a  Moslem,  speak  reverently  of  holy 
things." 

"  I  were  no  Moslem  did  I  do  other,"  replied 
the  Talba.  "  I  say  again,  that  though  to  our 
people  the  cruel  Alonso  has  ever  been  a  bitter 
foe,  yet,  if  thy  arms  prevail  in  this  enterprise, 
ere  the  ninth  moon  be  waned  he  shall  be  re- 
conciled to  thee.  If  the  dark  sons  of  Ismael 
help  thee  to  thy  success,  wilt  thou  promise  to 
perform  what  I  shall  ask?" 

"  Not  till  I  know  thy  demand,"  said  Don 
Sanchez.  "  My  word  once  passed,  it  is  a  bond 
not  to  be  broken,  though  at  my  own  hinderance. 
Such,  Moor,  are  a  Christian  knight's  thoughts 
pf  honour.  Yet,  if  you  doubt  my  will,  or  the 
means  I  hope  to  regain  by  which  to  reward 
such  service  as  you  may  have  the  power  to  do 
me,  you  know  me  not.  Learn  that  I  lay  claim 
to  lands  and  possessions  wrested  from  me  by 
my  brother,  which,  when  restored,  will  give  me 
sufficient  to  cover  you  with  gold  and  silver,  like 
an  eastern  emir." 

"  You  know  me  not,  Don  Sanchez,"  replied 
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the  Talba,  with  emphasis.  "  1  seek  not  aught 
for  myself,  wert  thou  fre^  to  distribute  the  gold 
of  Afric's  mines.  I  covet  not  wealth.  Riches, 
like  birds,  are  always  on  the  wing,  and  seldom 
rest  on  the  branch  that  would  best  bear  them." 

"  What  is  it  you  desire,  then?"  enquired 
Don  Sanchez.  "  If  it  is  aught  a  Christian  and 
a  knight  may  grant,  and  yet  neither  disgrace 
cross  nor  lance,  I  will  promise  to  grant  it." 

"  For  myself  I  ask  nothing,"  said  the  Talba. 
"  Promise  to  restore  the  fallen  honour  of  the 
house  of  Alcanzor,  if  you  regain  the  power  to 
do  it.  Render  back  to  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless  that  which  oppression  has  torn  from 
them.  Bid  their  homes  once  more  receive 
them  in  peace;  pluck  from  off  their  forehead 
the  vile  brand  of  slavery,  and  let  Aza  and 
Hamet  once  more  be  amongst  their  people,  as 
were  their  fathers,  free,  honoured,  and  be- 
loved." 

"  How  can   I  do  this?"  replied  Don  San- 
chez.    "  The  father  of  Hamet  was  a  Moorish 
prince,  and  lost  all  in  battle." 
H  3 
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"  Not  in  battle,"  exclaimed  Aza,  "  but  by 
treachery." 

«  Aye,"  said  the  Talba,  "  the  castle  of  Al- 
canzor  was  betrayed,  even  like  this  very  fortress 
in  v/hich  you  now  find  a  shelter.  Like  this, 
also,  it  was  made  by  cruelty  the  castle  of  death. 
I  ask  not  that  you  should  restore  Hamet  to  such 
power  as  his  father  wielded  ;  for  that  you  could 
not  do.  His  kingdom  has  passed  away,  like 
the  glory  of  a  setting  sun.  I  ask  his  freedom, 
his  recall  from  banishment,  his  restoration  to 
such  parts  of  his  father's  possessions  as  may  fit 
the  condition  of  a  shariiF  nobly  born. —  Promise 
this,  and  I  will  command  such  aid  in  your  ser- 
vice as  you  dream  not  of  receiving." 

"  I  do  promise  it,"  said  Don  Sanchez,  "  if 
I  have  the  power.  But  where  will  be  that 
power  ?  I  am  not  King  of  Portugal,  that  I 
should  hope  to  fulfil  the  promise." 

"  Allah  will  give  you  means  to  do  it,"  re- 
plied the  Talba,  "  for  you  have  heard  the 
widow's  prayer." 

"  Hark  ! "  cried  Don  Sanchez  :  "  what 
sound  was  that?" 
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"  It  is  the  note  of  a  bugle,"  said  Don  John, 
who,  busied  in  examining  a  suit  of  harness 
just  come  from  the  hand  of  the  armourer,  had 
scarcely  heeded  the  conversation  that  passed 
between  Sanchez  and  the  Moors.  "  It  is  most 
likely  a  messenger  from  thy  friends.  I  will  to 
the  gateway,  and  learn  these  tidings." 

"  Do  so,"  replied  Don  Sanchez,  "  but  be- 
ware to  whom  you  open  the  gates." 

"  Fear  me  not,"  answ^ered  Don  John :  "  I 
will  lack  no  caution." 

He  left  the  chamber,  whilst  Don  Sanchez, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  the  many  anxieties  that 
occupied  his  mind,  had  the  faculty  of  retaining 
the  most  perfect  self-possession,  and  was  even 
thoughtful  in  exercising  the  duties  of  humanity, 
pointed  out  such  arrangements  to  Aza  as  were 
necessary  for  the  comfort  of  herself  and  her 
companions  in  the  fortress. 

Don  John  soon  executed  his  commission ; 
and  hurried  steps  announced  his  return  with 
eager  impatience.  A  look  of  dismay  was  in  his 
countenance  as  he  burst  into  the  apartment, 
exclaiming,  "  Fatal  news  do  I  bring,  Don 
H  4 
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Sandiez:  dare  you  be  a  manj oand  heai'j  it(^ 
once  from  my  lips?"  !^  •?  ;-'  hf:,.jii>^  j  r-'Mr. 
e/ixi''  Speak  it,"  said  Don  Sanchez :  "  I  am  not 
one  to  die  at  the  hearing  of  ill  news,  whilst  I 
wear  a  sword  that  shall  show  my  sorrow  for  it. 
Speak  your  news.  Some  evil  fortune  has  be- 
fallen our  friends."  n<;f>  I  Tt  Jliil  EqrfR  hnfid  a>? 
tjx;  **  Evil  fortune,  indeed  ! "  replied  Don  John. 
"  Don  Pedro  has  advanced  on  Codecyra,  sur- 
prised the  guard,  and  taken  possession  of  the 
town;  whilst  your  friends  who  were:  in  it  are 
all,  save  one,  fallen  or  prisoners." 

Don  Sanchez  received  this  intelligence  with- 
out a  word ;  but  a  change,  like  that  of  death, 
came  over  his  countenance,  and  his  lips  qui- 
vered. "What  more?"  at  length  he  said. 
jff;A  lost  town  and  slaughtered  friends  are 
things  that  call  on  us  to  dip  our  mourning 
robes  in  blood.  What  more  ?  Speak  the 
whole,  I  command  you  speak." 
ifjf'  iYour  friend,  Don  Estevan  of  Aviero,  who 
alone  escaped,  has  thrown  himself  into  the 
fortress  of  St.  Mary,"  continued  Don  John, 
**  with  not  a  dozen  followers.     Don  Pedro  is 
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said  to  be  on  the  march  to  take  the  place  by 
storm.  Should  he  reach  it  ere  a  reinforcement 
aean  arrive  to  support  the  gallant  Don  Estevan, 
your  friends  must  perish."       -  aj  tja  ^lb,  o     • 

"  Give  me  my  armour,"  said  Don  Sanchez. 
"  Estevan  shall  be  succoured.  Not  a  hair  of 
his  head  shall  fall  if  I  can  avert  the  danger." 

*' You  will  not  leave  us!"  exclaimed  Don 
John  and  the  prior  together.  "  You  cannot 
take  from  this  place  a  force  sufficient  to  aid 
Don  Estevan.  Death  and  ruin  must  ensue. 
Your  own  life  will  be  forfeited,  whilst  your 
followers  are  lost." 

"Life  or  death,  —  I  care  not,"  said  Don 
Sanchez.  "  I  led  my  generous  friend,  Este- 
van of  Aviero,  into  this  peril,  and  it  shall  never 
be  said  that  I  left  him  exposed  to  the  storm 
whilst  I  shrouded  my  own  head  beneath  the 
concealment  of  a  mountain  fortress.  I  willlience 
ere  dawn."  .Jlifif>q<j  ifo'^  bnemmoo  1  (dloiiw. 

'  *«  Go  not,  my  son,  go  not  to  meet  this 
danger,"  said  the  prior.  "  I  will  say  masses 
and  orisons  for  Don   Estevan's  preservation  ; 
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or,  if  he  falls,  for  the  safe  passage  of  his  soul. 
Take  comfort  then  from  my  words,  but  do  not 
leave  this  shelter." 

*'  I  am  resolute,  sir  prior,"  replied  Don 
Sanchez.  "  Let  us  each  to  our  calling.  Prayers 
are  the  churchman's  weapons,  but  the  knight's 
must  be  sword  and  lance  in  the  battle.  I  will 
hence  by  dawn.  I  will  but  rob  your  little  gar- 
rison of  a  few  men  at  arms ;  whilst  I  require  so 
much  good  service  of  you,  Don  John,  as  to 
remain  captain  of  this  fortress." 

"  Do  not  task  my  service,  noble  prince," 
said  Don  John,  "  with  a  sluggard's  duty. 
Women  and  boys  are  guard  enough  for  this 
strong  hold.  If  you  will  go  on  this  mad  ven- 
ture, why  madness,  like  the  plague,  is  catching : 
I  will  go  with  you." 

"  And  let  me  go  v,^ith  you,  Don  Sanchez," 
said  Hamet :  "  I  would  encounter  a  brave  foe ; 
and  men  say  Don  Pedro  is  the  boldest  lance  in 
Portugal,  saving  his  cruel  father." 

"  No,  boy,"  replied  Don  Sanchez,  "  I  will 
give  you  a  better  office  for  unpractised  valour. 
I  will  make  you,  young  as  you  are,  commander 
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of  this  fortress  in  my  absence.  Hassan,  the 
Talba,  will  counsel  you  to  keep  it  wisely." 

"  Hamet  will  not  need  it,"  said  the  Talba, 
**  and  I  must  hence.  When  the  day-star  is 
seen  in  the  grey  of  the  morning  light,  Hassan 
retraces  his  steps  down  the  mountain  paths." 

"  Would  you  leave  us,  too  ?"  said  Aza 
Anzurez.  "  Go  not,  I  beseech  you.  Think, 
after  the  departure  of  Don  Sanchez,  should  the 
foe  come,  like  the  wolf  in  the  night,  to  prowl 
amid  these  mountains,  Hamet  will  need  thy 
counsel  to  keep  these  towers  in  safety." 

"  No  peril  threatens  them,"  replied  Hassan, 
"  I  go  to  serve  this  gallant  prince ;  to  give 
warning  to  his  friends  of  his  danger ;  to  stir  up 
the  spirit  of  our  Moorish  warriors,  who  lie  as 
in  a  slumber ;  so  heavy  a  thing  is  slavery  when 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  is  bowed  down  by 
its  palsied  chain.  But  I  will  burst  it.  Don 
Sanchez  shall  receive  succours  that  shall  meet 
him  on  his  way  to  the  fortress  of  St.  Mary  ere 
he  thinks  they  can  be  summoned.  Another 
cause  also  calls  me  hence  for  a  brief  space ; 
yet  I  will  return." 
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?i  ifflWhat  Other  cause?"  enquired  Don  San- 
chez. 

:>  «  Ask/me'>M)t,"  said  the  Talba ;  "it  shall 
not  detaiiJ  mesr'  I  will  not  tarry.  A  few  days 
passed,  and  I  will  appear  in  the  field.  Till  then 
do  you,  Hamet,  keep  the  gates  secured.  Let 
the  watch-tower  never  want  its  guard.  Let  the 
arrow  and  the  bow  rest  beside  the  soldier's 
bed,  and  thou  art  safe;  for  never  have  I  seen 
a  stronger  defence  than  this  fortress  of  Death. 
Well  does  it  deserve  its  name ;  since  it  has 
the  power  to  strike  all  who  approach  it,  whilst, 
like  the  grave,  it  holds  fast  all  who  pass  within 
its  gates.  Thy  mother  has  looked  on  war  and 
battle.  Should  need  be^  she  will  aid  thee  with 
wise  counsek*9b  ml  d'yp^  i/y^  -Hp>  lo  hrrn >*'>i7yr>^ 
!,if*/An4X  will  thank  thee,  youth,  for  thy  care," 
said  Don  Sanchez;  "  and  I  trust  the  time  will 
come  when  words  shall  be  exchanged  for  deeds 
of  better  worth.  I  go  to  give  some  instructions 
to  my  people :  ere  dawn  I  will  away." 

The  rest  of  the  night  was  passed  in  busy  pre- 
parations for  the  speedy  departure  of  Don 
Sanchez.^i|jl;f:  ^-  , 
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The  Talba  retired  to  a  small  turret  in  which 
he  was  to  take  some  repose  ere  he  returned  to 
Gintra.  Aza,  her  son,  and  the  Moors  who  bore 
her  company,  also  retired  to  rest.  Gradually 
the  litde  fortress  sunk  into  silence,  and  nothing 
was  heard  save  the  wind  that  blew  loudly  and 
howled  along  the  deep  hollow^s  of  the  surround- 
ing precipices.  The  waterfall  murmured  in 
melancholy  cadence  to  the  night  wind;  and 
though  a  few  clouds  wandered  over  the  face  of 
the  moon,  they  were  not  sufficient  to  hide  her 
brilliant  light,  or  the  thousands  of  stars  that 
glittered  in  the  skies. 

The  Talba,  ere  he  slept,  opened  the  case- 
ment in  his  turret,  and  dwelt  with  the  eye  of 
science  and  of  art,  for  such  he  deemed  his  own 
peculiar  studies,  on  the  heavenly  bodies.  What 
he  there  fancied  he  read  in  them  on  this  me- 
morable night  to  us  would  seem  incomprehen- 
sible, but  to  his  enthusiastic  mind  it  appeared 
replete  with  interest  and  wonder.  He  made 
notes  of  his  observations  in  the  parchments 
which  he  always  carried  about  his  person ;  and 
ere  he  closed  the  casement,  thus  addressed  him- 
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self,  as  if  to  some  wandering  spirit  of  the  air, 
invisible  to  mortal  eye,  but  conversant  with  im- 
mortal mind  :  —  "  Thy  behest  shall  be  accom- 
plished. For  thou  art  but  a  messenger  of  Allah, 
whose  words,  in  the  mouth  of  his  angel,  are  as 
fire.  Father  of  spirits  and  of  men  !  thou  hast 
made  both  Moor  and  Christian ;  and  thy  care, 
which  is  not  wanting  to  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
or  the  birds  of  the  air,  is  extended  over  both. 
All  are  thy  works  I  Here  rest  thy  children, 
under  thy  wing.  If  thy  light  fall  on  a  sleep- 
ing world,  or  the  heavens  be  black  with  dark- 
ness, the  eye  of  God  looks  through  all.  To- 
morrow I  will  be  thy  instrument,  to  do  thy 
will.  Guard,  O  Allah  I  the  widowed  Aza  and 
her  son,  and  this  night  bless  the  couch  that 
gives  rest  to  me,  thy  servant,  who  am  full  of 
sorrows  and  full  of  days." 

The  Talba  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  and  a 
sleep,  as  calm  as  that  of  infancy,  refreshed  his 
weary  limbs.  Ere  morning  had  opened  her 
^^  golden  gates "  in  the  east,  he  arose  ;  and,  as 
the  war-horse  which  bore  Don  Sanchez  from 
the  fortress  was  heard  to  tramp  along  the  dan- 
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gerous  path,  followed  by  his  master's  compa-  - 
nions  in  arms  and  in  toil,  the  Talba  girded  up  if 
his  mantle,  quitted  the  turret,  slaked  his  thii'sti^ 
with  a  morning  draught  of  fair  water,  and,!q 
taking  some  refi'eshments  in  his  scrip,  prepared  77 
to  set  out. 

With  slow  steps  he  descended  the  narrow 
defile,  and  ere  the  turn  of  the  road  shut  out 
from  his  eyes  the  last  view  of  the  castle,  he 
paused,  and  looked  upon  it  with  affectionate 
earnestness.  His  heart  was  in  the  fortress; 
but  soon  his  steps,  firm  and  strong  as  in  the 
days  of  his  youthful  vigour,  carried  him  far 
aw^ay  on  the  track  for  Cintra. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Good  lady  ! 
No  court  in  Europe  is  too  good  for  thee ; 
What  dost  thou  then  in  prison  ? 

Shakspeare. 


W^E  must  now  return  to  the  unhappy  Ines,  a 
melancholy  captive  awaiting  the  fearful  trial  of 
the  church,  agonised  by  doubt,  and  almost  by 
despair.  Day  after  day  had  rolled  on,  and  no 
intelligence  arrived  from  Don  Pedro.  Ines  knew 
nothings  but  that  he  was  absent,  engaged  in 
wars,  bent  on  subduing  his  rebel  uncle.  The 
solemn  injunctions,  the  powerful,  and  even  fear- 
ful, causes,  her  husband  had  impressed  on  her 
mind  for  concealing  the  marriage,  remained  in 
full  force  upon  her  memory.  Even  could  she 
have  supported  the  idea  of  a  union  with  Don 
Diego,  it  was  now  impossible ;  and  should  the 
church  command  it,  in  fulfilment  of  the  con- 
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tract,  she  knew  her  disobedience  would  incur 
the  penalty  of  an  imprisonment  for  life  within 
the  walls  of  a  penitentiary  so  fearful,  that  nothing 
certain  of  it  was  known,  and  only  whispered 
tales  of  its  horrors  were  spread  abroad  to  deter 
the  obdurate  from  falling  within  their  vortex. 
^Vhat  had  she  to  hope  ?  From  human  means, 
it  should  seem,  nothing.  On  the  very  day  of 
her  imprisonment  she  had  contrived  to  send  a 
letter  to  Don  Pedro,  couched  in  terms  of  the 
keenest  feeling,  acquainting  him  with  her  actual 
situation,  and  her  approaching  fate.  This  letter 
her  faithful  Ximena  had  undertaken  to  get  con- 
veyed to  Don  Pedro  by  a  hand  she  could  trust 
as  securely  as  her  own.  Yet  no  intelligence 
had  arrived  in  reply  to  it.  In  these  times  of 
confusion  and  civil  strife,  when  every  traveller 
was  liable  to  be  stopt  on  suspicion,  she  dreaded 
to  think  what  might  have  been  the  fate  of  her 
letter, — of  the  messenger  !  Don  Pedro  might 
even  now  be  ignorant  of  her  deep  distress. 

In  the  agony  of  doubt  and  suspense,  another 
thought,  more  terrible  than  death  itself,  crossed 
her  mind— he  might  be  faithless  to  his  mar- 

VOL.  II.  I 
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riage  vows.  He  might  be  cruel  enough,  seeing 
how  inexorable  was  his  father,  to  seize  on  this 
occasion  to  abandon  her,  and  give  her  up  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  church  for  her  offence.  This 
thought  brought  with  it  feelings  of  unutterable 
agony  ;  since  nothing  so  much  wounds  a  tender 
breast  as  the  supposed  ingratitude  of  the  dearest 
object  of  its  affections ;  and  Ines  could  not  con- 
ceal from  herself,  though  she  endeavoured  to 
do  so,  that,  even  in  the  midst  of  Don  Pedro's 
devoted  love,  there  had  been  a  lurking  spirit 
of  pride  which  seemed  to  upbraid  that  very 
love  for  having  fixed  its  hopes  on  one  so  much 
beneath  him.  She  had  seen  him  angry  with 
himself  for  such  a  feeling;  for  nothing  is  so 
quick-sighted  as  the  eye  of  affection  in  woman. 
She  had  seen  this ;  she  was  certain  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  spirit;  and  often  suspected  that 
Don  Pedro,  even  unconsciously,  suffered  his 
pride  to  act  upon  his  mind,  in  the  concealment 
of  his  marriage,  as  powerfully  as  any  of  those 
causes  of  alarm  which  arose  from  the  hatred 
and  cruel  disposition  of  his  father. 

Ines  loved  her  husband  with  all  the  devotion 
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of  tenderness  the  female  heart  is  so  formed  to 
experience :  yet  she  had  something  in  her  of 
her  father's  lofty  spirit;  and  though,  won  by 
the  importunity  of  Don  Pedro's  passionate  ad- 
dresses, she  had  been  imprudent  enough  to  wed 
privately,  still  her  sense  of  what  she  owed  to 
herself  came  to  her  relief.  It  taught  her  that 
she  ought  not  to  press  upon  Don  Pedro  to 
declare  her  to  be  his  wife,  unless  he  felt  quite 
as  willing  to  own  her  for  such  as  she  was  to  be 
acknowledged. 

"  I  have  given  him,"  would  she  say  in  her 
prison  hours,  "  all  that  a  woman  can  give.  My 
heart,  my  soul  is  his — true  in  life  or  death.  He 
is  my  husband;  and  though,  as  a  prince,  he 
may  be  ashamed  to  own  as  his  wife  the  simple 
daughter  of  an  unfortunate  Castilian  nobleman, 
yet  he  shall  never  blush  to  feel  I  was  unworthy 
of  his  confidence.  I  will  be  as  proud  in  suffer- 
ing, as  he  can  be  to  let  me  thus  suffer  for  his 
sake.  When  he  looks  on  the  grave  of  the  un- 
happy Ines  de  Castro,  who,  in  obedience  to 
him,  buried  with  herself  the  fatal  secret  of  her 
marriage,  he  will  be  just  to  her  memory,  and 
I  2 
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death  will  conquer  that  pride  which  destroyed 
her  who  loved  him  with  an  affection  that  neither 
agony  of  mind  nor  body  could  subdue.  But 
my  children  —  oh,  that  I  could  see  my  poor 
children! — never,  never,  shall  I  behold  them 
more.  Oh,  that  death  would  end  these  ter- 
rible hours! — when,  when  shall  I  find  peace  in 
the  grave  ?     There  is  none  for  me  on  earth." 

Such  thoughts  often  wrought  on  her  mind 
till  she  became  wandering  and  half  distracted 
by  a  keen  sense  of  their  agony.  Then  would 
she  exclaim,  "  My  children  !  my  children  I " 
hour  after  hour,  till  her  prison,  her  sorrows, 
the  expected  day  of  her  trial,  the  horrors  of 
perpetual  imprisonment,  were  forgotten,  and 
nothing  was  present  to  her  mental  vision  but 
the  cherub  looks  and  the  artless  tenderness  of 
her  hapless  infants.  So  powerful  were  these 
wanderings  of  distracting  thoughts,  that  she 
would  talk  as  if  the  poor  children  were  present 
i,o  listen,  stretch  out  her  arms  to  press  them  to 
her  maternal  bosom,  and  clasp  nothing  but  air. 
And  then  a  chilling  sense  of  her  own  wander- 
ings would  force  conviction  upon  her,  when, 
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throwing  herself  on  the  ground,  she  would  give 
vent  to  her  feelings  in  those  bursts  of  tears  and 
grief  that,  however  painful,  saved  her,  per- 
haps, from  becoming  an  absolute  maniac. 

It  was  on  the  very  day  before  her  expected 
trial,  that  Alonso,  in  the  hope  of  shaking  her 
resolution,  suffered  her  father  to  visit  her.  He 
found  Ines  something  calmer  than  usual;  for 
her  overburdened  heart  had  been  relieved  by 
one  of  those  bursts  of  sorrow  we  have  so  feebly 
attempted  to  describe.  The  meeting  between 
the  father  and  daughter  was  in  the  highest 
degree  affecting.  All  the  severe  character  of 
Don  Manuel  seemed  to  be  lost  in  grief.  For 
some  time  neither  spoke,  and  they  embraced  in 
silence ;  whilst  the  tears  that  coursed  down  the 
old  man's  cheek  told  his  daughter  of  a  tender- 
ness of  affection  she  had  been  little  accustomed 
to  witness  in  him. 

"  Ines,"  said  Don  Manuel,   "  you  may  well 

know  for  what  purpose  I  am  here ;  since  there 

is  but  one  cause  that  would  have  obtained  me 

permission   to    see   you   before  the  appointed 

IS 
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trial  that  awaits  you.  I  have  Alonso's  com- 
mand to  visit  this  prison." 

**  You  come  to  essay  my  resolution,  my 
father,"  replied  Ines,  "  but  you  come  in  vain." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Don  Manuel,  "  else  you 
were  not  the  daughter  of  old  Manuel  de 
Castro.  Don  Diego,  who  could  so  persecute 
my  child,  —  who  would  take  her  after  the 
solemn  avowal  she  so  publicly  made  of  the 
motive  that  induced  her  to  avoid  a  hated  mar- 
riage with  him ;  —  Don  Diego  who  could  do 
this  is  unworthy  of  her." 

"  Praised  be  the  saints  of  heaven  !"  ex- 
claimed Ines.  "  It  is  comfort  to  hear  you  say 
this.  I  am  resolute  in  my  denial,  yet,  oh, 
how  bitter  would  have  been  my  resolution  must 
I  have  persevered  in  it  in  defiance  of  a  father's 
will !  Thank  Heaven  this  suffering  is  spared 
me.  For  the  rest  —  I  can  but  die  once.  The 
penitentiary  of  St.  Magdalen  may  hasten  the 
hour  of  my  death,  but  has  no  power  beyond 
the  grave." 

"  Yet  to  part  thus,"  said  Don  Manuel;  "to 
see  my  only  daughter,  one  whose  mind  can 
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resolve  so  steadily,  and  suffer  thus  firmly;  to 
see  her  for  the  last  time,  and  in  a  prison ! 
where  none  but  the  base,  the  criminal,  should 
shroud  them  with  their  infamy ;  this  is  too 
much  —  this  unmans  me,  —  and  makes  me  wish 
that  these  old  eyes,  that  weep  to  see  it,  were 
closed  and  dark  as  the  grave,  Ines,  I  would 
not  shake  your  resolution ;  yet  if  your  heart 
should  relent  towards  Don  Diego,  or  should 
female  weakness  overpower  you :  think  how 
awful  are  the  denunciations  that  await  those 
who  dare  disobey  the  commands  of  the 
church.*' 

"  My  father,"  said  Ines,  '^  I  will  even  yet 
hope  the  patriarch  may  be  more  merciful  than 
we  expect.   He  may  not  confirm  the  contract." 

"  You  hope  in  vain,"  replied  Don  Manuel. 
"  The  patriarch  was  never  known  to  annul  a 
contract  so  solemnly  given  and  avouched.  And 
you,  Ines,  and  I  also,  wretched  father !  have 
spoken  the  word  to  establish  its  validity." 

"  You  spoke  truth,  my  father,"  replied  Ines, 
"  as  became  a  Castilian  nobleman.  Do  not 
let  that  thought  distress  you.  I  shall  appear 
I  4 
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before  the  tribunal :  I  will  not  tamely  yield  to  a 
perpetual  prison,  where  my  only  hope  will  be 
tleath.  Boldly  will  I  appeal  to  the  patriarch, 
and  endeavour  to  awaken  mercy.  Though  he 
is  a  churchman,  yet  is  he  a  man ;  and  the  sor- 
rows of  a  woman,  of  a  daughter,  for  thy  sake, 
will  move  him." 

"  Hope  it  not,"  said  Don  Manuel.  "  He  is 
not  a  father.  Bound  by  his  vows  to  feel  no 
social  tie,  the  churchman  and  the  monk,  grown 
old  without  one  tender  care,  an  unwedded,  a 
solitary,  and  childless  man,  is  callous  to  human 
affection  as  to  human  weakness :  his  virtues  are 
austerities ;  his  mercies  look  beyond  the  grave, 
but  are  seldom  shown  in  any  touch  of  earthly 
pity." 

"  Then  patience  be  my  help,"  said  Ines ; 
"  for  if  the  patriarch  have  no  mercy,  I  have  no 
hope,  indeed.  Never  could  I  wed  Don  Diego, 
even  if  I  would  do  so." 

"  What  means  that  expression?"  exclaimed 
Don  Manuel. 

"  Nothing  but  what  I  say,"  replied  Ines :  ^'  I 
could  not  wed  him." 
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^*  You  have  some  meaning,  something  more 
than  the  mere  words  imply.  It  is  hidden  from 
me ;  tell  it  me,  I  beseech  you.  Ines,  Ines, 
speak  the  truth ;  do  not  turn  the  sorrows  of  a 
father  into  the  agony  of  doubt.  You  do  mean 
something." 

"  Ask  me  nothing,  my  father,"  said  Ines : 
*'  I  tell  you  truth.  I  could  not  wed  Don 
Diego.  Press  me  no  farther, — as  you  would  do 
the  last  kind  act  you  may  ever  have  the  power 
to  do  for  your  unhappy  child." 
,-tt  "  You  have  raised  a  doubt,  a  dreadful  doubt," 
said  Don  Manuel,  as  his  countenance  expressed 
the  most  agitated  feelings :  "  do  not  drive  me 
to  madness.  Tell  me  all.  Trust  to  my  love  : 
unbosom  yourself  to  me,  Ines;  and  though 
guilty  and  even  shamed,  you  will  still  find  in 
me  a  father." 

"  I  am  innocent,"  exclaimed  Ines,  "  inno- 
cent, as  Heaven  shall  judge  me.  No  blush  of 
shame  will  ever  stain  your  honest  cheek  for  the 
unhappy  Ines  de  Castro.  I  will  not  deceive  you 
—  a  fatal  secret  weighs  on  my  mind.  Yet,  as 
there  is  truth  in  Heaven  (to  whom  I  look  for 
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my  last  hope),  I  speak  it,  when  I  say,  I  would 
give  worlds  did  I  but  dare  reveal  it  to  you ; 
but  my  honour  is  bound  to  the  concealment. 
Now,  my  father,  would  you  know  it  ?" 

Old  Don  Manuel  stood  motionless ;  surprise 
seemed  to  overpower  his  mind.  A  dreadful 
apprehension  of  some  fatal  secret — something 
which  concerned  Ines  and  the  prince — had  long 
haunted  his  mind  with  suspicion.  This  hour 
appeared  to  confirm  his  apprehensions,  so  far 
at  least  as  to  show  him  they  were  not  altogether 
unfounded.  He  looked  upon  Ines  with  a  coun- 
tenance in  which  was  written  the  struggles  of  a 
man  whose  life-blood  flowed  from  the  source  of 
honour.  The  struggle  was  great,  but  it  was 
decisive ;  and  the  feelings  of  what  he  deemed 
due  to  honour  prevailed  over  those  due  to  a 
father.  "  No,"  Don  Manuel  at  length  said  in 
a  low  yet  firm  voice ;  "  if  to  know  this  fatal 
secret  I  must  learn  it  at  the  forfeit  of  a  dauffh- 
ter's  honour,  let  me  die  in  ignorance.  Name  it 
no  more  :  I  would  forget  its  existence.  I  would 
not  wish  to  know  it,"  he  added  in  great  agita- 
tion, whilst  he  paced  the  apartment  as  if  en- 
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mfing"  to  argue  down  the  importunate 
feelings  that  compelled  him  to  desire  the  un- 
limited confidence  of  his  child. 

"  Father,"  said  Ines,  "  though  I  may  not 
reveal  this,  yet  on  my  knees  I  would  beseech 
you  to  pardon  your  erring,  your  unhappy 
daughter,  who  dared  to  cherish  that  which  she 
may  not  avow  even  to  you.  Pardon  this  act  of 
disobedience,  for  which  Heaven  now  visits  her 
in  its  severest  wrath." 

As  she  spoke,  Ines  cast  herself  at  her  father's 
feet,  raised  her  hands,  and  looked  imploringly 
upon  him.  Don  Manuel  bent  over  her,  lifted 
her  from  the  ground,  folded  her  to  his  heart, 
and  with  a  solemn  energy,  that  showed  the 
generous  temper  of  his  mind,  he  pronounced 
the  pardon  she  desired,  accompanying  it  with  a 
parent's  blessing. 

"  We  part,  then,"  said  Ines,  "  perhaps  for 
ever ;  but  in  love  and  peace.  A  father's  for- 
giveness wiU  console  my  dying  hour.  The  rest 
I  will  learn  to  bear  as  becomes  the  daughter  of 
a  man  so  just,  so  generous.  Farewell,  my  dear 
fether  :  give  me  your  prayers." 
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•  ^«  I  cannot  part  with  thee,"  cried  Don  Ma- 
nuel: I  cannot  look  my  last  upon  my  child. 
I  thought  I  could  have  borne  this  :  —  I  had 
sworn  to  be  a  man ;  but  nature  will  be  heard, 
and  I  am  a  child  again." 

He  threw  himself  upon  a  seat  as  he  spoke, 
leaned  on  a  table  that  stood  in  the  prison,  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  whilst  his 
breast  heaved  with  emotion,  and  every  nerve  in 
his  hardy  frame  seemed  shaken  with  dreadful 
agitation. 

Shocked,  distressed  by  witnessing  a  scene  so 
cruel  to  the  heart  of  Ines,  for  a  moment  she 
lost  the  sense  of  her  own  sufferings  in  those  of 
her  father.  She  longed  to  relieve  his  misery, 
as  far  as  it  could  be  relieved,  by  confiding  to 
him  the  truth.  Her  secret  trembled  on  her 
lips;  but  recollecting  that  if  she  did  so,  Don 
Manuel,  in  the  hope  of  saving  her,  would  most 
probably  reveal  it  to  the  king,  her  high  resolu« 
tion  once  more  gained  the  mastery,  and  she 
determined  to  suffer  even  this  greatest  trial  of 
all  rather  than  disobey  the  sacred  injunctions  of 
her  husband. 
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At  length  the  time  exph'ed  which  had  been 
allowed  Don  Manuel  for  this  distressing  inter- 
view. He  arose,  paced  the  chamber,  took  the 
hands  of  Ines  within  his  own,  looked  upon  her, 
as  if  every  instant  which  gave  her  to  his  sight 
was  inestimable,  kissed  her  repeatedly,  as  he 
murmured  blessings ;  but,  unable  to  trust  his 
resolution  with  a  last  adieu,  he  once  more  em- 
phatically pressed  her  to  his  bosom  and  rushed 
from  her  presence,  convinced  that,  in  this 
world,  he  had  parted  fi-om  his  child  for  ever. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  cruel  conflict 
of  distress  which  the  unhappy  captive  expe- 
rienced after  the  interview  with  her  father; 
but  the  trial  of  her  feelings  on  this  memorable 
evening  had  not  yet  ended.  At  the  usual  hour 
some  slight  refreshment  was  brought  into  her 
apartment  by  the  person  appointed  to  attend 
upon  her  during  her  confinement.  Aware  of 
what  she  had  to  undergo  on  the  ensuing  day, 
and  anxious  to  support  herself  to  endure  it 
with  strength  of  body  as  well  as  fortitude  of 
mind,  Ines  endeavoured  to  partake  of  the  frugal 
meal  that  was  set  before  her ;  but  so  great  was 
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the  choking  sensation  she  experienced  in  her 
throat,  a  kind  of  hysteria  common  under  such 
trying  circumstances,  that  she  could  only  swal- 
low a  few  mouthfuls  of  food,  and  with  difficulty 
drank  a  cup  of  wine  tempered  with  water.  At 
length  she  heard  the  outward  bars  of  her  prison 
secured  for  the  night.  Weary  and  worn  with 
anxiety  and  watching,  she  prepared  to  throw 
herself  on  a  couch  that  was  in  her  apartment, 
and  hoped  sleep,  that  balm  of  misery,  would 
for  a  while  suspend  the  sense  of  suffering,  and 
renew  her  strength  for  endurance  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

But  ere  she  sought  repose,  on  bended  knees 
she  told  her  beads,  according  to  the  custom  of 
her  faith,  fervently  prayed  for  pardon  of  her 
sins,  and,  if  it  might  be  the  will  of  Heaven,  for 
a  mitigation  of  the  sufferings  by  which  she  was 
surrounded.  Her  father,  her  husband,  and 
her  children  were  named  in  her  orisons  with 
the  most  ardent  feelings  of  piety  and  affection ; 
tears  dropped  from  her  eyes  as  she  called  on 
God  to  bless  them.  At  length  she  threw  her- 
self on  her  couch ;  but,  restless  and  uneasy, 
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more  than  once  she  arose  and  paced  the  apart- 
ment, dreading  to  he  down  for  the  night  till 
weariness  should  compel  sleep.  All  was  silent. 
No  sound  reached  her  ear,  but  that  of  a  bell 
as  it  struck  the  hour  of  midnight,  and  the 
sighing  and  moaning  of  the  wind  as  it  came 
mournfully  through  the  long  vaults  and  passages 
that  led  to  the  prison. 

There  was  but  one  window  in  this  apart- 
ment. Thi'ough  it  was  now  seen  the  sickly 
light  of  the  moon,  over  whose  face  flitted  dark 
and  heavy  clouds.  As  Ines  looked  round  on 
the  gloomy  walls,  and  thought  how  soon  she 
might  exchange  them  for  the  terrific  cells  of 
the  penitentiary,  where  heretics  to  the  faith, 
and  many  of  those  unhappy  wretches  who  had 
fallen  under  the  maledictions  of  the  church, 
breathed  out  their  souls  in  torture;  fancy,  at 
this  hour,  active  in  picturing  new  scenes  of  dis- 
tress in  their  darkest  colouring,  so  overcame 
her,  that,  unable  to  sustain  such  feelings,  she 
again  threw  herself  on  the  couch,  and  en- 
deavoured, by  preserving  a  fixed  position,  tp 
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bring  on  that  torpor  of  the  senses  which  is  often 
the  forerunner  of  sleep. 

Nature  at  last  yielded  the  relief  so  desired,  — 
she  slept ;  but  uneasy  visions  haunted  her  re- 
pose, and  in  her  dreams  carried  her  to  that 
abode  of  penitence  so  much  dreaded  in  her 
waking  thoughts.  A  sound  as  of  hollow  echoes 
stole  into  the  dreamer's  ear ;  she  started,  looked 
around,  and  her  blood  curdled  with  terror,  as, 
lifting  her  head  from  the  pillow,  she  saw,  by 
the  light  of  a  lamp  that  burned  in  the  apart- 
ment, a  figure  more  terrific  than  the  images  of 
her  disordered  fancy,  standing  at  her  feet. 
She  endeavoured  to  call  aloud  for  assistance, 
but  her  cries  were  alone  returned  by  the  vaulted 
roof. 

The  midnight  intruder  raised  his  hand  in 
token  of  silence,  and  said  in  a  voice  full  of 
energy,   "  Fear  me  not,  but  listen." 

Trembling,  doubting,  scarcely  conscious  if 
she  still  slumbered,  or  if  waking,  her  senses  told 
her  truth,  Ines  made  an  effort  to  address  the 
awful  figure,  for  such  it  seemed  to  her,  that 
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now  Stood  before  her.  Her  lips  refused  utter- 
ance :  she  could  not  speak,  though  her  eyes 
continued  their  fixed  gaze,  as  the  damps  that 
bedewed  her  forehead  and  limbs  spoke  the 
agony  of  fear. 

The  figure  was  that  of  a  Moor,  armed;  a 
corslet  of  steel  was  on  his  breast ;  and  though 
the  furrows  of  age  were  in  his  brow,  that 
shadowed  an  eye  full  of  energy  and  fire,  his 
bare  and  tawny  arms  displayed  muscles  like 
cords  in  strength  and  power.  The  light  of  the 
lamp  burned  feebly,  it  showed  but  partially 
the  features  of  the  Moor.  Dark  as  they  were 
by  natm'e,  they  looked  terrific  from  the  deep 
shadows  that  rendered  hard  and  marked  every 
line  of  a  countenance  in  which  there  was  an  in- 
describable expression,  that  called  up  feelings 
allied  to  a  world  of  awe  and  wonder. 
:  "Dost  thou  know  me?"  said  the  Moor. 
The  voice  in  which  these  few  words  were 
spoken  thrilled  through  the  soul  of  Ines,  alive 
as  she  was  to  impressions  of  terror.  She 
answered,  almost  unconsciously,  "  No,  I  know 
you  not.     Why  at  this  hour  —  in  this  place  ? 

VOL.  II.  K 
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Why    are    you    here?     Holy    angels,  guard 
me!'' 

"  They  do  guard  you,"  answered  the  Moor; 
«  it  is  their  office  to  watch  the  pillow  of  the 
just.  Christian,  I  know  thee.  Dost  thou  re- 
member the  arena  on  the  day  consecrated  by 
thy  people  to  a  prophet  of  thy  faith  ?  " 

"  I  do  remember,"  replied  Ines;  "  but  what 
of  that?" 

"  It  was  thy  hand,  daughter  of  affliction," 
said  the  Moor,  "  that  was  extended  in  pity  to 
Hamet,  the  son  of  Alcanzor.  Thy  mantle  of 
silk  was  the  means  to  save  him  from  death; 
and  now  to  thy  own  bosom  shall  the  good  deed 
become  as  a  buckler  of  iron  to  repel  the  cruel 
shafts  of  malice.  Lady,  it  is  Hassan,  the  Talba, 
who  stands  before  thee.  He  comes  as  thy  de- 
liverer.    Now  dost  thou  know  me  ?  " 

**  Well  do  I  know  thy  name,"  replied  Ines, 
'*  yet  to  a  Christian  ear  it  is  full  of  terror ;  for, 
if  fame  speaks  truth,  often  has  thy  sword  been 
dyed  in  Christian  blood.  What  canst  thou  do 
for  me  ?  " 

"  Repay  thy  own  generous  act,"  said  Hassan; 
*'  render  back  to  thee  the  good  thou  hast  done 
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to  another.  The  sword  that  has  been  raised 
against  the  warriors  of  the  cross,  who  would 
enslave  the  free-born  sons  of  Ismael,  shall 
guard  thee  whilst  this  arm  has  power  to  lift  it. 
Rise,  lady,  rise,  and  fear  me  not.  You  know 
not  the  Moor:  taught  by  your  priests  and 
monks,  you  deem  me  accursed,  base,  ignoble, 
incapable  of  aught  that  is  generous  in  man; 
yet  know  me  better ;  and  if  not  for  the  sake  of 
a  fellow-being,  yet  for  the  sake  of  Him  who 
made  both  Moor  and  Christian  learn  to 
honour  truth." 

"  I  do  honour  truth,"  said  Ines,  "  when  I 
respect  the  instructions  of  the  holy  ministers  of 
our  faith." 

"  Is  that  truth,"  exclaimed  the  Talba,  "  which 
teaches  cruelty,  falsehood,  oppression,  to  despise 
and  abhor  our  people  ?  Truth  is  as  the  sun ; 
there  is  that  of  light  and  majesty  in  her  brow 
which  cannot  be  hidden.  It  is  night  when  she 
is  absent;  and  error,  like  darkness,  becomes 
universal.  When  her  light  is  set,  who  shall 
show  the  way  ?  Dark  were  the  precepts  taught 
thee  when  thou  wast  made  to  think  us,  the  free- 
born  Moors,  accursed  in  the  sight  of  Allah." 
K  2 
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Ines  trembled  as  the  enthusiastic  Talba  stood 
before  her,  and,  with  a  raised  voice,  a  mien 
elevated  to  suit  the  high  aspirations  of  his  mind, 
continued  to  pour  forth  those  vindications  of  his 
fallen  people,  that  he  hoped  would  raise  their 
character  so  as  to  give  confidence  to  the  un- 
happy captive,  that  she  might  trust  in  him  for 
deliverance,  and  find  the  soul  of  the  Moor  could 
be  as  great  as  that  of  the  Christian.  Well  did 
Hassan  know  the  deep  prejudices  entertained 
against  all  those  of  his  complexion  and  religion. 
He  saw  that  Ines  beheld  him  with  a  feeling 
bordering  on  horror.  He  therefore  thus  con- 
tinued: —  "  Even  at  this  moment,  when  I  would 
save  you  from  bondage  and  death,  you  mistrust 
me.  I  can  read  it  in  your  eye,  which  glances  on 
me  as  doth  the  timid  bird  that  fears  the  snare  of 
the  fowler: — you  mistrust  me  because  I  am  a 
Moor !  Hath  not  He  who  made  thy  cheek 
white  as  the  lily  of  the  field,  and  cast  on  mine 
the  darkness  of  a  warmer  sun,  hath  He  not 
given  life  to  us  both  ?  Am  not  I  as  much  his 
care,  and  stand  in  his  presence  with  the  same 
assurance  as  thyself?     I  breathe  the  free  air  as 
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well  as  thou :  are  not  heat  and  cold,  the  winter's 
wind,  or  the  light  breath  of  spring,  as  obvious 
to  my  senses  as  to  thee  ?  These  are  all  outward 
things ;  but  look  on  the  inward  soul ;  and  there 
read  if  t  he  Moor,  the  despised  Moor,  is  below 
the  Christian.  I  am  here  to  save  thee.  No 
sooner  did  I  learn  thy  danger  than  Allah  pointed 
the  means  to  deliver  thee.  Thy  youth,  thy 
generous  act  to  Hamet,  the  cruely  of  thy  op- 
pressor —  for  Alonso  thirsts  for  thy  blood  —  all 
moved  me  to  save  thee.  Not  thy  beauty  did 
this,  though  that  be  sweet  as  roses  at  the  birth 
of  summer.  At  my  command  these  prison  doors 
have  opened,  and  the  Talba  will  this  night  guide 
thee  forth  in  safet)'." 

"  What  assurance  shall  I  have  to  trust  your 
words,  your  purpose  ?  The  means  by  which 
you  came  hither  are  unknown  to  me.  What 
will  assure  my  trust  in  thee  ?  '* 

"  The  assurance  I  give,"  answered  the  Moor, 

"  shall  be  found  in  the  act  that  saves  thee.     To 

do  this,  I  have  exposed  my  life  to  danger  and 

to  death.     As  the  wing  of  the  eagle  fluttereth 
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over  her  nest,   even  so    have   I  watched  over 
thee,  to  guide  thy  flight  in  safety." 

"  Whither  can  I  fly  ? "  said  Ines :  "  I  am 
here  within  the  walls  of  a  prison.  You,  of 
whom  I  know  nothing,  saving  that  by  your  own 
confession  you  are  that  Hassan  once  the  terror  of 
the  Christian  hosts,  you  visit  my  cell  in  the 
dead  hour  of  night,  to  hold  out  offers  to  save 
me,  yet  name  not  the  means*  No,  wretched  as 
I  am,  I  will  not  willingly  rush  into  guilt  to  avoid 
danger.  It  may  be  that  the  mortal  enemy  of  my 
soul,  to  lure  me  on  to  ruin,  assists  thee  in  some 
dreadful  design.  I  have  appealed  to  the  church  ; 
rather  let  me  await  its  decree,  though  it  doom 
me  to  misery,  so  I  may  escape  this  temptation 
laid  to  wreck  both  soul  and  body.  Tell  me  all 
thy  purpose,  or  I  will  not  trust  thee,  for  thou 
art  one  of  those  \^hose  office  it  is  to  deal  in 
accursed  arts  forbidden  by  God  and  man." 

*'  It  is  false,"  exclaimed  the  Talba,  "  false 
and  ungenerous.  But  I  can  bear  with  misery. 
It  is  the  parent  of  wild  words  and  wilder 
thoughts.  If  to  read  the  book  of  nature,  out- 
spread by  God  himself,  whose  secrets  must  be 
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learnt  by  the  deep  studies  of  the  sage,  if  these 
are  accursed  arts,  I  practise  them.  But  no 
spirit,  saving  that  which  comes  with  mercy  on 
his  wing,  was  ever  the  partner  of  my  counsels. 
I  have  watched,  lady,  by  the  midnight  hour, 
the  wandering  fires  of  heaven,  whilst  a  sleeping 
world  was  wrapt  in  silence.  I  have  read  the 
destinies  of  men,  nor  ceased  my  mental  vision 
till  the  morning  star  has  glimmered  through 
the  mist  of  clouds.  It  is  Allah,  the  father  of 
Moor  and  Christian,  by  whom  I  am  made  to 
thee  as  a  spirit  of  mercy,  that  shall  throw  abroad 
thy  prison  doors.  Up,  then,  and  follow  me,  ere 
it  be  too  late." 

"  Tell  me  more,"  exclaimed  Ines;  "  explain 
thy  purpose,  or  I  rest  here  and  await  my  fate." 

"  Mistrustful  Christian ! "  said  Hassan.  "  Then 
learn  the  truth,  and  let  the  words  which  shall 
strike  terror  into  thy  secret  soul  teach  thee  to 
believe  a  Moor  can  be  trusted.  Follow  me. 
There  wait  without  those  who,  mounted  on 
steeds  fleet  as  the  foot  of  the  gazelle,  shall  con- 
vey thee  to  thy  husband  —  to  Don  Pedro  !  " 

"  Holy  Virgin  !  "  exclaimed  Ines.  "  Is  it 
K  4 
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then  known  to  thee  that  I  —  that  1  am  —  the 
wife,  the  wretched  wife  of  Don  Pedro  ?  Has 
he  sent  thee  ?  " 

"  He  sent  me  !  '*  cried  the  Talba,  in  a  tone 
that  expressed  the  highest  indignation  at  the 
thought.  "  He !  I  go  not  at  Don  Pedro's 
bidding,  except  it  were  to  strike  a  blow  with 
him  for  hfe  or  death.  I  am  his  foe  till  life  be 
past;  and  my  hatred  should  live  even  beyond 
the  tomb,  if  deepest  passion  could  pass  the 
gulf  of  death.  I  owe  him  that  debt  of  injury 
not  to  be  forgiven  by  man." 

"  And  whilst  you  declare  this,"  said  Ines, 
'*  you  offer  me  deliverance  !  I  will  not  follow 
the  steps  of  my  husband's  enemy.  Yet  how 
you  know  Don  Pedro  is  such  to  me  God  can 
alone  discover.  1  do  believe  thou  hast  power 
with  the  dark  and  invisible  world  of  evil  spirits; 
for  them,  or  for  thee,  I  will  not  endanger  my 
soul." 

"  Thy  safety  lies  with  me,"  continued  Has- 
san, "  thy  danger  with  them  of  thy  own  faith. 
Don  Pedro  is  my  enemy :  he  surprised  the 
castle  of  Alcanzor,  my  friend,  my  prince  !     He 
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destroyed,  or  made  captive,  my  people,  cast  me 
into  bonds,  covered  me  with  ruin  !  For  these 
things  am  I  his  enemy,  his  open,  honourable 
foe.  But  to  thee,  who  saved  the  life  of  Hamet, 
I  am  as  a  friend  that  shall  never  fail  thee.  I 
war  not  with  women;  how  far  less  with  one 
whose  arm  was  stretched  forth  in  mercy  to  save 
the  noble  son  of  Alcanzor  from  the  fury  of  the 
mountain  bull.  Be  not  lost  to  thyself —  to  thy 
young  and  innocent  children  !  " 

"  My  children  !  "  exclaimed  Ines  :  "  dost 
thou  know,  too,  that  I  am  a  mother?  an  anxious, 
broken-hearted  mother  ?  " 

"  Ay,"  said  Hassan,  "  and  can  feel  for  her 
whose  soul  yearns  after  the  sucklings  of  her 
bosom.  Hear  me ;  time  presses ;  I  must  be 
brief.  Hast  thou  forgotten  the  young  prince 
Ferdinand,  the  son  of  Don  Pedro,  by  his  first 
wife,  Constantia  ?  " 

"  Forget  the  gentle  Ferdinand  !  "  exclaimed 
Ines,  "  never:  Constantia  gave  him,  when  dying, 
into  my  arms.  I  have  been  to  the  boy  as  a 
mother;  he  is  dear  to  me  as  my  own  children." 

"  And  well  does  he  repay  thy  affection,"  said 
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Hassan,  "  with  a  love  and  gratitude  as  tender 
as  to  a  parent.  He  is  young,  but  full  of  noble 
qualities.  I  caused  Ximena,  thy  faithful 
Moorish  damsel,  to  make  him  acquainted  with 
thy  peril.  He  will  be  the  companion  of  thy 
flight,  attended  by  a  few  of  our  people  who 
may  be  trusted.  With  prince  Ferdinand  you 
have  nothing  to  fear  :  his  presence  is  your 
shield.  Even  now,  at  this  dead  hour  of  night, 
he  awaits  thee  without  these  fatal  vaults :  by 
his  means  I  gained  access  to  them,  to  guide 
thee  forth  to  join  him.  Ere  dawn,  you  will  be 
beyond  pursuit;  and  Ferdinand  conducts  thee 
to  the  prince,  his  father,  thy  husband.  I  shall 
have  saved  thee ;  since  by  my  means  only  did 
he  know  thy  danger.  Alonso  kept  him  in 
ignorance  of  it,  fearing  his  love  for  thee;  but 
the  noble  boy  no  sooner  heard  the  truth,  than 
he  freely  consented  to  take  part  in  thy  deliver- 
ance." 

"  Yet  tell  me,"  said  Ines,  "  for  to  me  it 
seems  full  of  wonder,  how  knew  you  that  I  was 
the  wife  of  Don  Pedro  ?  Ferdinand  knows  it 
not.     Thou  wilt  not  betray  me  ?     If  thou  hast 
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mercy,  betray  not  a  secret,  whose  discovery  may 
be  fatal  to  me  and  mine." 

"  Fear  not,"  said  the  Talba ;  "  ask  me  no- 
thing. Rest  satisfied,  Hassan  scorns  an  act  of 
treachery ;  that  is  a  Christian  vice.  Will  you 
now  trust  me  ?  will  you  now  follow  me  ?  " 

"  Moor,  I  will  trust  thee,"  answered  Ines; 
"  and  as  you  are  faithful  to  the  miserable,  even 
so  may  God  show  mercy  to  you  in  the  hour  of 
your  need :  —  yet  you  are  the  enemy  of  Don 
Pedro  ! " 

"  Ay,"  exclaimed  the  Talba,  "  but  an 
honourable  enemy ;  for  never  did  I  profess  to 
be  his  friend.  Take  my  defiance,  lady,  to  thy 
Christian  lord,  and  thy  debt  to  me  is  paid." 

"  Not  so,"  said  Ines ;  "I  will  rather  thank 
thee,  if  I  dare  do  as  much,  in  his  name,  as  the 
herald  of  peace." 

"  Peace  is  in  the  heavens,"  said  Hassan; 
"  the  din  of  arms  has  affrighted  her  from  earth. 
Away,  lady,  away ;  —  throw  on  thy  mantle, 
muffle  thy  face;  —  I  will  lead  thee  forth.  Fear 
nothing ;  I  hold  the  keys  of  a  secret  passage 
from    thy    prison    ward;    all    is    prepared    for 
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flight.  May  Allah  guide  thee.  Fare  thee  well, 
gentle  lady  :  show  mercy,  when  thou  hast  the 
power  to  do  so,  to  the  despised  children  of 
Ismael.  Remember,  that  God,  in  the  magni- 
tude of  his  great  spirit,  raised  the  Moor  to  free 
the  Christian,  Peace  be  with  thy  steps,  for 
thou  hast  a  noble  heart." 

Ines,  in  breathless  agitation,  scarcely  trusting 
her  senses,  so  much  were  they  even  yet  over- 
powered with  wonder  and  surprise,  followed 
Hassan,  who  speedily  led  her  through  a  short 
and  secret  passage,  hitherto  unknown  to  her,  of 
which  he  had  obtained  the  keys.  In  a  short 
time  she  was  without  the  prison  walls,  and 
mounted  a  horse  held  in  readiness  for  her 
flight.  The  young  prince  Ferdinand,  with  a 
few  followers,  was  by  her  side.  The  Talba 
waived-  his  hand  as  the  party  set  forward  on 
their  road  through  the  forest. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

There's  two  of  you  ;  the  devil  makes  a  third  ! 
And  threefold  vengeance  tend  upon  your  steps. 

Shakspeare. 


Alvaro  Gonsalez,  the  smooth-tongued  cour- 
tier, who  had  duped  even  Alonso,  notwith- 
standing his  proneness  to  jealousy  and  suspicion, 
was,  on  the  night  Ines  de  Castro  escaped  from 
prison,  in  deep  conference  with  Don  Diego  and 
Arias  Coello,  the  taxman.  It  will  be  needless, 
perhaps,  to  add,  that  the  designs  which  brought 
such  a  triumvirate  together  must  be  dark  and 
dangerous.  The  scene  we  have  to  detail  will 
best  explain  their  nature.  oixfl  bao'iib'l* 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  a  table. 
Various  letters  and  papers,  with  writing  ma- 
terials, lay  on  it  in  a  confused  heap.  To  assist 
or  cheer  the  subject  of  their  deliberations,  a 
silver  flagon,  containing  some  choice  wine,  was 
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also  placed  before  them.  At  the  moment  we  open 
this  chapter,  Alvaro  Gonsalez  was  in  earnest 
conference  with  the  taxman,  whose  cautious  and 
shrewd  glances,  as  he  now  and  then  raised  his 
head  from  its  usual  downcast  position,  suffi- 
ciently showed  that  he  was  watchful,  even  whilst 
interested  in  the  subject  of  debate.  Don  Diego 
spoke  but  occasionally,  and  looked  restless  and 
anxious,  as  he  paced  the  chamber,  with  folded 
arms,  like  a  man  who  would  endeavour  to  dispel 
or  divert  some  harassing  cause  of  vexation. 
Suddenly  Diego  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his 
walk,  and  exclaimed,  "  Hark  !  surely  that  was 
the  bell  of  St.  Mary's  ?  It  is  past  midnight.  I. 
wonder  where  he  tarries  !  " 

"  He  will  be  here  anon,**  said  Gonsalez. 
"  To  you  minutes  seem  as  hours ; "  and  turn- 
ing to  the  taxman,  he  continued  his  discourse: 
*'  Dost  thou  doubt  what  I  tell  thee,  Arias 
Coello  ?  Why,  I  thought  better  of  thee,  man, 
and  that  thou  wert  a  hawk  to  fly  at  whatever 
game  was  started." 

"  You  talk  lightly,  Don  Gonsalez,**  said  Arias. 
"  Though  I  grant  there  is  reason,  much  of 
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reason,  in  what  you  have  this  night  laid  before 
me,  yet,  in  plain  words,  I  tell  thee,  that  I  am  a 
man  who  would  use  discretion  even  in  adventur- 
ing a  bold  stroke  to  better  my  condition.  I 
grant  you,  discretion  without  zeal  is  slow  to 
profit;  but  zeal  without  discretion  is  foolish, 
hair-brained  :  now  join  me  these  two  together, 
make  thy  zeal  brother  to  my  discretion,  and  I 
will  call  it  wisdom/'  ,s 

"  The   wisdom   of   Solomon   himself,    most 
discreet  taxman,"  said  Gonsalez,  with  a  sneer  ; 
"  but,  trust  me,  thy  discretion.  Arias,  would 
never  lift  thee  out  of  the  mire  of  thy  own  miser- 
able fortunes,  did  not  my  zeal  lend  it  wings. 
The  king  hath  made  thee  taxman ;  and  where- 
fore  hath    he    done   this  ?    shall   I  tell   thee  ? 
Even  as  he  makes  some  fellow,  sentenced  to  the 
gallies,  executioner  of  the  last  office  of  the  laws. 
There  must  be  a  man  found  to  strike  a  head 
from  the  block ;  and  so  the  odium  of  the  office 
is  cast  on  one  already  held  in  contempt.     It  is 
to  such  respect,  on  the  part  of  Alonso,  that 
thou  art  indebted  to  him  for  thy  present  office.'* 
"  You   rate   me   low,   indeed,"   said   Arias 
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Coello,  "  to  liken  me  to  a  criminal  saved  from 
ignominy  himself,  that  he  may  be  the  instrument 
to  execute  it  upon  others.  I  am  not  a  man  to 
put  up  with  ill  words," 

"  Not  when  thou  canst  help  it,  Arias,  I 
grant,"  replied  Gonsalez ;  "  but,  good  or  ill, 
my  words  speak  truth.  Hath  the  king  done 
thee  any  favour,  save  that  of  making  thee  a 
thing  to  vent  curses  upon  ?  Is  not  thy  visitation 
to  gather  a  hated  tax,  expected  like  the  mildew, 
the  blight,  that  cuts  off  the  fruits  in  its  course, 
and  leaves  behind  it  pestilence  and  plague? 
Trust  me,  thou  art  as  deeply  cursed  as  if 
Alonso  had  suffered  thee  to  grow  rich  in  office : 
but  he  to  thee  has  been  as  hard  and  griping  as 
thou  art  to  others,  wringing  from  thee  thy  gold 
and  silver  as  if  it  had  been  drops  of  blood  from 
thy  heart." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Coello,  "  the  king  has  laid 
a  violent  hand  on  what  is  mine  own :  he  has, 
too,  put  scorn  upon  me  in  many  bitter  words. 
Yet  what  of  that  ?  I  am  not  a  man  to  desire 
wealth ;  that  is,  not  without  discretion ;  for, 
as  the  holy  patriarch  said  at  the  preaching  in 
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aid  of  the  poor  brotheis  at  Jerusalem,  *  Riches 
in  this  life  have  the  wings  of  the  falcon,  they 
spread  abroad  and  fly  away ;  but  when  we  die, 
and  go  down  into  the  tomb,  they  have  not  so 
much  as  the  foot  of  a  sloth  to  follow  after  !  * — 
I  thank  the  blessed  St.  Francis  I  was  never 
thought  a  covetous  man." 

'*  Nor  will  we,  who  are  thy  friends,"  said 
Gonsalez,  "suffer  thee  to  obtain  that  charac- 
ter. Well  hast  thou  harangued  on  the  vanity 
of  riches.  And  yet.  Arias,  preaching  like  the 
patriarch,  on  the  vanity  of  riches,  scarcely  suits 
with  a  taxman's  calling.  It  is  something  like 
the  devil  contemning  the  wages  of  sin,  whilst 
he  holds  the  bag  as  the  great  paymaster  of 
iniquity.  Now  I,  Arias,  who  neither  preach 
like  the  patriarch,  nor  condemn  the  well-filled 
bag,  though  the  devil  himself  should  hold  it 
to  me,  —  I  am  a  man  who,  as  did  the  heathens 
of  old,  disdain  not  openly  to  avow  my  worship 
of  the  golden  idol  that  dazzles  the  eyes  of  all 
mankind.  Do  thou  rail  at  riches,  whilst  I  beg 
of  thee  the  loan  of  the  casket  thou  hast  under 
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thy  cloak,  to  buy  partisans  and  arms  for  our 
cause." 

"  Think  what  you  do,"  said  Coello :  —  "  the 
contents  of  that  casket  are  monies  collected 
from  the  tax  on  the  Moors,  and  due  to  the  king. 
On  St.  Julian's  day  must  I  render  in  my  ac- 
count." 

"  And  before  St.  Julian's  day,  if  we  prosper," 
replied  Gonsalez,  "  the  king  shall  not  have  the 
power  to  demand  it.  Thou,  Arias,  shalt  have 
thy  acquittance  from  Don  Sanchez :  —  nay,  thou, 
a  zealous  member  of  the  faction,  the  very  gold 
and  silver  mines  of  our  cause,  shalt  have  thy 
present  subsidy  paid  back  to  thee  with  interest, 
according  to  the  rate  of  thy  own  conscience. 
What  would  a  taxman  desire  more  ?  Think 
of  that,  Arias,  and  not  of  the  king.  Tush,  man, 
thou  shalt  beard  Alonso,  and  make  his  so  much 
vaunted  iron  lance  a  spit  to  dress  larks  upon ; 
so  thou  wilt  but  go  on  with  us  to  the  end." 

"How  bold  thou  art,  Gonsalez,"  said  Coello: 
"  I  wonder  how  thou  canst  dare  face  the  king, 
whilst  carrying  on  these  intrigues  against  him 
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in  the   dark :  —  thou   art  a  daring  hypocrite, 
beshrew  my  heart  else.'* 

"la  hypocrite  ! "  exclaimed  Gonsalez:  " thou 
liest  in  thy  throat  to  say  so.'* 

"  But  the  king,''  said  Coello,  "  is  yet  great 
in  power,  and  should  these  designs  miscarry, 
I  would  fain  have  you  note,  that  I  take  no  part 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  throne.  Something 
I  would  see  amended  in  the  state,  I  own;  but 
take  note,  this  money  is  lent,  or  rather  forced 
from  me,  (since  I  know,  did  I  resist,  thou 
wouldst  lay  the  strong  hand  upon  it,)  for  no  evil 
purpose.  Be  the  uses  of  the  money  on  thy  owTi 
head :  —  thou  vrilt  render  it  me  again,  with  in- 
terest, ere  St.  Julian's  day  !  " 

"  Ay,"  replied  Gonsalez,  "  and  with  such 
interest  as  shall  make  thee  change  thy  moody 
caution,  cold  and  meagre  as  it  is,  into  a  spirit 
that  would  match  the  fighting  bulls  of  Estra- 
madura.  Come,  Coello,  throw  off  thy  mask; 
we  act  not  mysteries  here:  show  us  the  devil 
with  an  open  face ;  for  his  horns  peep  out  from 
under  thy  grey  locks,  which  are  something  too 
thin  to  hide  them." 
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<*  I  am  no  hypocrite,'*  said  the  taxman,  sul- 
lenly ;  "  but  you  mistake  me.  I  join  you  heart 
and  hand:  —  but  wherefore  should  I  give  up 
my  ancient  respect  for  my  good  name  ?  Did 
not  I  look  to  thrive  in  these  changes  you  me- 
ditate, I  would  not  put  my  honesty  to  the  test 
of  such  companionship." 

"  Thou  shalt  thrive,"  said  Gonsalez  :  "we 
will  have  brave  times ;  and  in  honour  of  them 
I  pledge  thee  in  this  cup  of  wine.  Don  Diego, 
thou  wilt  fill  one  to  the  prosperity  of  our  cause. 
Drink,  Diego,  drink,  as  I  have  done  this  night. 
It  will  give  spirit  to  thy  purpose,  for  thou  art 
as  dumb  and  as  devoid  of  life  as  if  thou  wert 
under  penance." 

"  I  marvel  at  this  delay,"  said  Don  Diego, 
who  had  little  heeded  what  had  been  spoken : 
"  it  is  past  midnight ;  and  if  there  should  be 
any  miscarriage  in  this  business,  all  is  lost. 
The  king  may  discover  who  connived  at  it, 
Don  Sanchez  be  nothing  profited,  —  whilst 
I " 

"  It  is  something  late,"  said  Gonsalez,  "  but 
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fear  not ;  all  was  well  arranged ;  it  cannot  fail. 
You  will  soon  learn  that  we  are  awaited." 

'*  Have  you  all  ready?"  enquired  Diego. 
"  Where  are  the  cloaks  ?  Is  Coello  prepared 
what  to  say  in  the  morning,  to  any  who  may 
enquire  for  us  in  the " 

"  He  is  prepared  to  say,  or  to  swear,  to  any 
thing  I  will  have  him,"  replied  Gonsalez,  "  even 
should  it  be  to  swear  to  his  own  honesty ;  though 
I  were  loth  to  lay  perjury  on  so  tender  a  con- 
science." 

**  But  should  the  Moor  be  faithless  ! "  said 
Diego :  "  I  liked  not  the  manner  in  which  he  at 
first  dealt  with  us;  something  there  was  that 
made  me  doubt  him." 

"  You  have  but  told  me  a  part  of  your  pur- 
pose," said  Coello.  "  I  am  to  take  some  share 
in  this  business,  wherefore,  then,  not  reveal  the 
truth  at  once  to  me  ?  When  you  wanted  my 
service,  it  was,  '  Good  Coello,  thou  wilt  do  this;' 
and,  *  Wise  Coello,  thou  wilt  say  this ; '  and, 
'  Honest  Coello,  thou  mayest  be  trusted  in  this.* 
But  the  trust  is  but  half  reposed." 

"  Then  I  will  make  it  whole,"  said  Gonsalez  : 
L  3 
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"  thou  art  no  stranger,  taxman,  to  the  claims 
this  knight,  my  friend  here,  hath  on  the  lady 
Ines  de  Castro." 

"  I  want  not  to  be  told  that,"  said  Coello. 
"  Was  I  not  in  the  hall,  near  the  king's  own 
person,  when  I  saw  thee  and  Diego  lay  snares 
for  her,  as  the  serpent  did  for  our  first  mother  ? 
I  doubt  thou  wouldst  tempt  her  beauty  to  sin 
and  sorrovr,  but  for  the  protection  of  the  holy 
church  to  which  she  has  appealed." 

"  The  snares  I  would  lay  for  her  concern 
not  her  beauty,"  said  Gonsalez  ;  "  that  part  of 
the  business  lies  with  my  friend,  though  policy 
and  my  regard  for  Diego  make  me  instru- 
mental in  his  success.  Know,  then,  Coello,  that 
even  counsellors,  subtle  as  thyself,  may  some- 
times be  outwitted.  When  Don  Diego  asserted, 
before  the  king,  his  claim  on  the  lady,  by  her 
own  contract,  he  never  dreamed  of  that  cursed 
appeal  to  the  church,  nor  of  her  imprisonment, 
—  things  as  fatal  to  his  hopes  as  any  other  let  or 
hinderance." 

"  I  would  have  released  her,"  said  Diego, 
**  when  I  found  her  persist  in  that  which  could 
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not  end  but  in  her  misery.  I  would  have  done 
this,  but  for  you,  Gonsalez." 

"  Ay,  for  me,"  replied  Gonsalez,  "  who, 
more  ready  witted  than  thyself,  whispered  in 
thy  ear,  that  if  thou  didst  persist,  even  yet 
would  I  find  means  to  win  her  to  thy  arms." 

**  Nay,  that  was  not  all,"  said  Diego ;  "  you 
reminded  me  of  what  it  became  my  own  honour 
never  to  forget." 

"  1  did,"  answered  Gonsalez  :  "  I  told  thee 
if  thou  didst  resign  her,  it  was  as  a  patient  sub- 
mission to  the  dastardly  blow  given  thee  by  thy 
princely  rival,  Don  Pedro.  That  roused  thy 
spirit." 

"  And  confirmed  my  resolution,"  said  Diego. 

"  But  all  this  is  foreign  to  the  purpose," 
observed  Coello :  "  your  present  plan,  it  is  that 
I  would  learn." 

*'  Patience,  and  it  is  yours,"  replied  Gon- 
salez. "  Know,  then,  that  the  king  entrusted 
me  as  the  guard  of  this  lady  during  her  impri- 
sonment. In  fact,  I  held  the  keys.  Ximena, 
her  Moorish  attendant,  was  allowed  to  see  her. 
A  fortunate  circumstance.  For,  lo,  whilst  1  was 
L  4 
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devising  means  to  give  the  captive,  with  safety 
to  myself,  into  the  power  of  my  friend,  Hassan 
came  to  me,  —  that  old  Talba,  I  mean,  who  is 
busied  in  raising  the  spirit  of  the  Moors  to 
assist  Don  Sanchez.  He  came,  and  seemed  to 
know  much  about  Donna  Ines ;  ay,  more  than 
I  could  lead  him  to  confess.  He  proposed  to 
me  her  escape,  as  a  condition  of  his  farther  as- 
sistance in  our  cause.  To  this  I  assented,  if  he 
would  give  up  Ines  to  my  friend.  He  was  re- 
luctant; but  yielded  on  condition  that  Don 
Diego  would  promise  to  use  her  with  all  honour. 
He  then  communicated  to  me  the  plan  he  had 
formed  for  her  deliverance." 

"  He  !  a  Moor  !  a  despised  infidel !  "  said 
Coello. 

"  It  is  even  so,"  replied  Gonsalez ;  "  and 
speedily  did  he  execute  it.  Hassan  bade 
Ximena  acquaint  Ferdinand  with  her  lady's 
danger.  The  boy  loved  Ines  as  he  would  his 
own  mother  :  so  commenced  our  plan." 

"  A  mad  scheme,  in  sooth,"  said  Coello, 
"  and  never  to  be  executed  with  safety  whilst 
you  held  the  keys  as  keeper  of  her  prison." 
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^'  Oh,  content  you,"  replied  Gonsalez :  "  I 
run  no  risk.  Hear  me  out;  I  will  be  brief:  — 
on  this  night  it  was  aorreed  that  I  should  ab- 
sent  myself  from  my  lodging  in  the  castle, 
where,  as  princes  have  free  access,  Ferdinand 
was  to  visit  my  chamber,  steal  thence  the  keys 
of  the  prison,  draw  off  the  guard,  as  if  he  had 
orders  from  his  father  to  do  so,  then  wait  with- 
out the  walls,  that  no  interruption  might  occur, 
whilst  Hassan  went  to  the  cell  and  delivered  the 
lady.  Then  comes  our  part,  which  is  the  great 
after-game  still  to  be  played  out." 

"  A  dangerous  game,"  observed  Coello. 

"  But  a  sure  one,"  said  Gonsalez.  "  Don 
Diego  and  myself  await  at  this  very  hour  the 
return  of  Hassan.  He  is  to  detain  the  lady 
and  the  prince,  as  if  to  brmg  up  a  sure  escort 
to  conduct  them  to  Don  Pedro.  We  sally 
forth,  supported  by  a  chosen  band,  conduct 
them,  under  cover  of  night,  beyond  the  forest; 
there  they  become  our  prisoners.  Ines  is  the 
prize  of  Don  Diego,  whilst  prince  Ferdinand 
remains  in  my  hands,  a  hostage  for  Don  Sanchez; 
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and  with  such  a  "hostage  he  may  insist  upon  his 
own  terms  with  Alonso." 

"  Knows  Don  Sanchea  of  this  mad  scheme?" 
said  Coello. 

"  How  should  he?"  repHed  Gonsalez:  "there 
has  been  no  time  to  communicate  with  him.  To 
secure  the  person  of  Ferdinand  was  my  own 
plan,  and  I  triumph  in  it." 

Coello  shook  his  head ;  but  only  asked  what 
he  must  say  should  his  friends  Diego  and  Gon- 
salez be  enquired  for  in  the  morning. 

"  Say  the  truth,"  exclaimed  Gonsalez,  "  that 
we  learnt  prince  Ferdinand,  by  an  ingenious 
device,  had  taken  advantage  of  my  absence 
from  the  castle  to  free  the  lady  Ines,  and  that, 
on  the  very  instant  I  knew  this,  myself  and  Don 
Diego  set  forward  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives." 

"  Hark  !  "  cried  Diego,  "  some  one  advances." 

*'  It  is  Hassan,"  said  Gonsalez  :  "  he  comes  to 
summon  us  to  action.  Put  on  thy  cloak :  —  here 
is  thy  helmet,  I  will  assist  thee  —  the  visor  must 
be  closed:  —  they  must  not  see  us,  they  must  not 
know  us :  —  our  horses  wait  in  readiness  —  all  is 
prepared." 
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"  In  another  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
the  Talba  stood  before  them.  He  was  armed ; 
and  there  was  in  his  countenance  that  resolute, 
intrepid  air  of  courage,  which  awes  as  well  as 
commands  minds  less  exalted  by  high  and 
daring  feelings.  Arias  Coello,  as  he  looked 
upon  the  majestic  figure  of  the  Moor,  thought 
he  had  never  seen  a  man  of  a  more  warlike 
aspect.  Hassan,  who  instantly  recognised  the 
taxman,  glanced  upon  him  with  an  eye  of  con- 
tempt. Arias  shrunk  within  himself,  as  if 
withered  by  his  very  look ;  and  drawing  back, 
left  his  associates  to  parley  with  one  whose 
presence  he  felt,  or  fancied,  to  be  dangerous  as 
well  as  overpowering. 

Hassan  was  now  in  the  centre  of  the  chamber, 
and  ere  a  word  escaped  his  lips,  Don  Diego 
exclaimed,  as  he  was  adjusting  his  arms  for 
departure,  "  We  are  ready  —  our  horses  wait 
in  the  court  below.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
forest,  is  it  not,  the  lady  Ines  attends  the  escort  ? 
She  shall  not  wait  long." 

"  The  lady  Ines  departed  an  hour  since," 
said  the  Moor  in  a  calm  and  deliberate  manner. 
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"  Gone  !  Gone  !  and  without  us  !  "  exclaimed 
Diego  and  Gonsalez  in  one  breath. 

"  Villain  ! "  cried  the  latter,  "  you  have  be- 
trayed us  —  ruined  our  enterprise.  Of  what 
avail  is  her  escape  with  prince  Ferdinand  unless 
we  profit  by  it !  Infidel  Moor  !  say,  —  where  is 
she  ?  —  what  is  this  ?  —  speak,  or,  by  the  rood, 
my  dagger  shall  pluck  the  truth  from  thy  ac- 
cursed moslem  throat." 

As  he  spoke,  the  passionate  Gonsalez,  who, 
notwithstanding  all  his  base  qualities,  was  a 
fearless  and  courageous  man,  rushed  on  Has- 
san, and  seized  him  by  the  upper  part  of  the 
tunic  he  wore  over  his  corselet. 

The  Moor,  like  a  lion  that  is  suddenly  roused 
from  his  lair,  fixed  his  fiery  and  intense  glance 
upon  Gonsalez  ;  and,  without  so  much  as  draw- 
ing his  dagger  in  self-defence,  raised  but  his 
powerful  arm,  and  with  one  effort  of  his  mighty 
strength,  shook  off  Gonsalez,  and  cast  him  at 
his  feet. 

"False  Christian!"  exclaimed  the  Talba: 
"  thou  knight  in  name,  but  craven  in  deed  ! 
Think  ye  that  I  would  betray  into  the  power  of 
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cruelty  and  dishonour  a  helpless  woman  ?  or  a 
helpless  boy  ?  It  is  not  thus  the  law  of  the 
prophet  bids  the  faithful  act  the  part  of  a  de- 
liverer !  Ines  de  Castro  and  prince  Ferdinand 
are  by  this  time,  I  trust,  far  on  the  road  to 
safety.     They  seek  Don  Pedro." 

"  Villain  Moor  !  "  cried  Don  Diego  :  "  you 
have  dealt  falsely  by  us;  you  have  betrayed 
our  cause.  Did  you  not  avow  yourself  to  me, 
even  to  me,  on  the  very  first  night  we  ever  met, 
as  the  deadly  foe  of  Don  Pedro  ?  " 

«  I  avow  it  still,"  said  the  Talba ;  "  but  I 
war  with  Don  Pedro  as  a  man,  not  as  a  grovel- 
ling slave.  The  war-horse,  the  trumpet,  the 
wheels  of  the  brazen  chariots  as  they  roll  on  to 
the  battle,  the  clash  of  arms,  the  glancing  of 
spear  and  shield,  —  these  speak  my  hatred  of  Don 
Pedro,  as,  body  to  body,  I  would  encounter  him 
for  life  or  death.  But  think  not  the  Talba 
would  darken  his  own  soul  by  striking  at  the 
heart  of  his  enemy  through  the  honour  of  a 
woman,  or  by  the  ruin  of  his  youthful  son." 

"  Have  you  betrayed  us,  then  ? "  said  Gon- 
salez,  as  even  he,  villain  as  he  was,  felt  shamed 
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by  the  greatness  of  mind  that  raised  the  Moor 
so  much  above  the  Christian.  "  Have  you 
betrayed  us,  Talba  ?"  continued  Gonsalez  :  "if 
you  have,  your  blood  or  mine  must  seal  an  act 
so  fatal." 

"  I  betray  you  !  '*  exclaimed  the  Talba :  "  thy 
own  dark  mind,  v/here  there  is  no  ray  of  truth, 
gives  thee  that  suspicion.  I  am  no  traitor  to  thee 
nor  to  Don  Diego.  To  your  cause  am  I  devoted, 
since  unhappily  it  is  linked,  hand  in  hand,  with 
that  of  the  oppressed  Moors.  They  may  not 
be  severed.  To  save  a  hapless  woman  is  no 
mark  of  treachery." 

"  I  would  have  saved  her,"  said  Don  Diego : 
"  for  this  purpose  I  would  have  risked  life  itself, 
and  that  you  well  know ;  since,  from  the  hour 
I  knew  the  danger  in  which  she  stood,  —  that 
her  death,  in  all  probability,  would  close  the 
sorrows  of  her  prison,  —  from  that  hour  have  I 
enjoyed  no  peace  :  day  and  night  have  I  la- 
boured, in  thought,  to  devise  the  means  to  save 
her  life." 

"  Then  am  I  more  merciful  than  thou  art, 
Don    Diego,"   said  the   Talba;    "for  I  have 
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laboured  to  save  her  honour,  —  the  jewel  in 
woman  that  gives  value  to  her  life.  A^'liat  is  it 
to  breathe  the  air,  to  di'ag  out  a  few  years  more, 
when  the  crown  of  honour  is  gone,  and  infamy 
has  set  her  mark  upon  that  brow  where  inno- 
cence, as  a  spirit  of  light,  once  shone  resplend- 
ent ?  Not  for  this  would  I  have  delivered  the 
generous  Ines  de  Castro,  since  happier  far  would 
she  be  dead,  resolved  into  earth  again,  than, 
living,  that  her  soul  should  be  dishonoured  by 
thy  infamous  purpose." 

"  I  will  not  endure  this,  "  cried  Diego  :  "  by 
an  artifice,  a  vile  artifice,  have  you  duped  Don 
Gonsalez  and  myself;  deluded  our  purpose; 
snatched  from  us  a  prize  vital  to  the  interests  of 
Don  Sanchez,  and  now  brave  us  to  our  face. 
Why  did  you  consent  to  take  part  in  liberating 
Donna  Ines,  if  you  intended  to  do  this  to  the 
hinderance  of  our  cause  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  done  this  to  your  injury,"  said 
Hassan :  "  on  one  condition  only  did  I  promise 
that  Donna  Ines  should  be  trusted  to  your 
escort;  namely,  that  she  should  be  free  to  act 
by  the  dictates  of  her  own  will,  —  safe  in  honour 
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as  in  life.  You,  Don  Diego,  gave  me  no  such 
assurance;  wherefore,  then,  should  I  have  put 
my  trust  in  you  ?  " 

"  But,  Gonsalez **  said  Don  Diego. 

"  Gonsalez  promised  for  himself,"  replied  the 
Talba, "  not  for  you.  Who  that  would  guard  the 
lamb  would  give  it  to  the  keeping  of  the  wolf?" 

"  All  may  yet  be  ours,"  cried  Gonsalez. 
"  Arm,  Don  Diego,  arm  :  we  have  horses  fleet 
as  the  winds,  we  may  yet  overtake  the  fugitives. 
Let  us  not  lose  a  moment :  I  will  give  orders  for 
instant  pursuit ; "  and  as  he  spoke  he  advanced 
towards  the  door  of  the  chamber. 

The  Talba  threw  himself  across  his  path, 
unsheathed  the  cimeter  he  wore  by  his  side,  and 
raised  it,  as  he  said,  "  You  pass  but  through 
my  body  to  execute  your  purpose.  Who  is 
there  here  so  resolute  to  be  the  first  to  taste  of 
death?  I  am  armed,  and  have  twice  thy 
strength,  Gonsalez.  The  cause  I  maintain  will 
give  me  power  to  crush  thee.  What  wilt  thou 
do?  Why  fall  back?  Is  it  Hassan,  or  the 
virtuous  cause  which  he  defends,  that  makes  a 
craven  of  thee  ?  "  ^ 
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"  I  am  no  craven,"  replied  Gonsalez,  "  and 
that  thou  well  knowest;  for,  ere  now,  I  have 
been  where  danger  and  death  surrounded  me 
on  all  sides.  If  you  will  know"  why  I  would  not 
strike  a  blow  with  thee,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  our 
good  cause  :  wanting  thy  aid  it  might  fail ;  for 
thou  art  the  soul  of  the  Moorish  bands,  who,  at 
thy  word,  w^ill  rise  in  the  behalf  of  Don  Sanchez. 
I  will  not  be  thy  enemy,  however  much  thou 
hast  thwarted  our  present  design." 

"  I  am  no  enemy  of  thine,"  said  the  Talba, 
"  but  when  you  would  injure  Donna  Ines.  Is 
yonder  taxman  of  your  counsels,  that  he  is  pre- 
sent at  this  conference  ?  " 

"  He  is,"  said  Don  Diego :  "  by  his  means 
we  have  obtained  a  supply  to  aid  our  friends, 
and  he,  too,  is  an  instrument  to  assist  in  lulling 
the  suspicions  of  Alonso.  It  is  in  vain  for  us 
to  act  openly  until  Algrave  and  the  Moorish 
hosts  shall  have  raised  the  banner  of  rebellion ; 
till  then  our  services  are  best  employed  in  secret 
measures  about  the  court." 

"  Beware,"  said  Hassan  :  "  it  is  dangerous 
to  tamper  with  the  lion  in  his  den.     Alonsp, 
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treacherous,  cruel,  and  sudden  in  his  passions, 
if  he  but  suspects  your  measures,  will  soon  find 
the  means  to  make  you  feel  his  power.  You 
are  lost ;  —  tarry  not  too  long ;  —  wherefore  not 
join  Don  Sanchez  openly  and  at  once  ?  " 

"  All  is  not  yet  ripe  for  such  a  purpose," 
said  Gonsalez :  "  when  Algrave  rises,  then  do 
we  throw  off  the  mask,  and  draw  the  sword,  but 
not  till  then  :  we  have  intelligence  that  renders 
such  a  plan  necessary  and  imperativerf^sisriD  at 
JO  «  Well,"  said  the  Talba,  as  he  stood  musing 
fbr  a  moment,  leaning  on  his  cimeter  that  he 
had  not  yet  returned  to  its  sheath,  "  you  know 
your  own  plans ;  for  myself,  to-morrow  I  go 
where  I  hope  to  lend  effectual  aid.  I  like  not 
your  delay ;  you  work  like  the  earth-worm  in 
the  dark ;  keep  a  smooth  face  to  Alonso ;  haunt 
the  court,  whilst  you  hold  intelligence  fatal  to 
his  interests  with  those  who  are  openly  his  foes. 
You  call  this  wisdom,  a  wary  practice  of  your 
state  intrigues,  —  I  deem  it  dangerous  to  your- 
selves, and  wanting  in  that  hardihood  which 
should  accompany  a  great  cause."rJ*>n  iiB'i  *^ 

"  And  if  we  do  this,  for  whose  injury  do  we 
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toil  ? "  said  Gonsalez :  '*  was  not  Alonso  thy 
foe  ?  was  it  not  Don  Pedro  who  seized  on  thy 
Moorish  master,  Alcanzor  ?  did  not  Alonso 
doom  him  to  death ?  and  do  not  we  deal  with 
the  king  after  the  lesson  he  has  himself  taught 
us  ?     Have  you  forgot  his  cruel  policy,  Talba  ?  " 

Hassan  started  from  his  fixed  position  at 
these  words.  "  Can  I  forget  it,  think  you  ?  "  he 
exclaimed :  "  can  I  forget  that  which  is  written 
in  characters  of  fire  on  my  soul,  that  burns  for 
just  requital  of  these  wrongs?  I  live  but  for 
this  cause.  As  well  could  the  heavens  change 
the  word  of  Him  whose  high  purposes  they 
proclaim,  as  I  could  change  my  deep  devotion 
to  requite  the  ruin  of  my  fallen  prince.  To- 
morrow I  depart ;  to-morrow  shall  the  Moorish 
hosts  rise  as  the  flood  that  lifts  up  its  mountain 
waves  to  spead  abroad  destruction.  The  brist- 
ling spear,  the  bow  bent  on  swift  death,  these 
shall  speak  the  Moorish  spirit,  and  thy  enemies 
and  mine  shall  be  laid  low  in  the  dust,  though 
now  they  stand  high  as  the  eagle's  nest."  i^Q.rUv 

"  Fail  not,  Talba,"  said  Gonzalez,  "  to  send 
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intelligence  of  thy  purpose  to  our  friends  in 
Algrave.     Much  depends  on  it." 

"  I  will  not  fail,  unless  life  fails,"  replied 
Hassan.  "  Didst  thou  ever  hear  of  the  pagan 
Arabs  before  our  holy  prophet  overthrew  their 
idols?" 

"  I  am  not  learned  in  the  history  of  thy  pro- 
phet Mahound,"  replied  Gonzalez. 

"  Know  then,"  said  the  Talba,  "  these  wor- 
shippers of  idols  held  it  as  truth,  that  a  murdered 
prince,  unjustly  slain,  would,  after  death,  ani- 
mate the  body  of  a  bird,  which  never  ceased 
from  its  cry,  '  Oscuni^  Oscuni^  Give  me  to  drinJc^ 
till  the  blood  of  its  murderer  changed  the  green 
earth  to  red.  Even  so  do  I  thirst,  and  never 
will  be  satisfied,  till  I  have  the  blood  of  him  who 
slew  Alcanzor." 

As  the  Talba  spoke,  there  was  in  his  coun- 
tenance a  calmer  expression  than  generally 
accompanied  these  bursts  of  indignant  feeling, 
that  the  mention  of  the  murdered  Alcanzor 
never  failed  to  call  forth.  But  it  was  the  calm- 
ness of  a  lofty  mind,  the  grandeur  of  whose  pur- 
pose raised  it  far  above  the  turbulent  passions 
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of  a  blind  and  feverish  revenge.  Hassan  was  a 
follower  of  the  Mahometan  law;  he  was  not, 
therefore,  to  be  judged  by  the  standard  of 
Christian  virtue,  or  even  of  Christian  faith,  as 
it  was  then  understood  in  those  times  of  error. 
With  him,  to  sacrifice  his  fortunes,  his  personal 
comforts,  and  even  his  life,  to  destroy  the  mur- 
derer of  his  prince,  was  an  act  of  justice  more 
than  of  vengeance,  and  he  looked  on  its  accom- 
plishment as  fulfilling  the  dictates  of  that  great 
Being  whose  high  behests  he  fancied  he  could 
trace,  in  the  hours  of  his  enthusiastic  studies, 
to  be  written  in  signs  visible  alone  to  the  eye  of 
the  sage  as  he  contemplated  the  heavens  and 
its  hosts  of  resplendent  worlds. 

The  Talba  at  length  retired,  no  longer  fear- 
ing Donna  Ines  de  Castro  could  be  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  pursuit.  No  sooner  was  he 
gone  than  Gonsalez  and  Diego  once  more  held 
a  secret  and  brief  conference.  The  result  of 
this  it  will  be  our  task  to  relate  in  a  future 
chapter.  Whatever  might  be  the  resolution 
they  adopted,  they  lost  no  time  in  setting  forth 
to  execute  it. 
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Of  the  Talba  we  may  here  state,  in  addition 
to  what  is  ah'eady  known  to  the  reader,  that 
he  had  gained  the  confidence  of  Peter  the 
Cruel  during  a  secret  embassy  from  the  op- 
pressed Moors  ;  and  it  is  most  hkely,  whilst  so 
employed,  he  learned  from  that  prince  the  in- 
tentions of  Don  Diego  to  return,  under  the 
garb  of  a  pilgrim,  into  Portugal,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forwarding  the  plans  of  Don  Sanchez. 
We  have  already  seen  in  what  manner  he  used 
such  knowledge  of  these  intentions  to  act  on 
the  mind  of  the  irresolute  Diego,  when  an 
accident,  favourable  to  the  Talba*s  designs, 
threw  the  banished  nobleman  in  his  way,  on  the 
evening  he  sought  shelter  beneath  the  roof 
of  Aza  Anzurez.  The  Moors,  indeed,  had 
secret  intelligencers  wherever  they  hoped  to 
find  partisans  amongst  the  oppressed,  the 
disaffected,  or  the  more  open  enemies  of  Alonso. 
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The  progress  of  our  narrative  now  obliges  us 

to  return  to  the  fortress  of  death,  where  it  will 
be  remembered  we  left  Aza  Anzui'ez  and  Hamet 
in  company  with  some  few  Moors  and  Chris- 
tians to  maintain  that  strong  hold  for  Don 
Sanchez.  For  some  days  all  remained  quiet, 
without  the  slightest  appearance  that  any  hos- 
tile attempt  would  be  made  on  the  fortress  to 
disturb  it.  This  would  most  likely  have  con- 
tinued, but  for  a  circumstance  which  drew  upon 
it  the  attention  of  the  enemy. 

Don  John  of  Almeria,  who  had  quitted  the 
mountains  with  Don  Sanchez,  having  in  one  of 
M  4 
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those  minor  actions,  so  common  during  this 
civil  broil,  fiercely  encomitered  the  master  of 
the  Wing,  was  at  length  worsted,  the  greater 
number  of  his  men  slain,  himself  severely 
wounded,  and  compelled  to  fly  for  his  life,  at- 
tended by  a  few  surviving  followers,  to  seek  a 
last  shelter  in  the  fortress  of  Death.  Thither  he 
was  pursued,  and  the  enemy,  on  his  refusal  to 
surrender,  resolved  to  subdue  this  strong  hold 
of  the  mountains  by  storm  or  escalade.  The 
little  garrison  prepared  for  resistance.  The 
master  of  the  Wing  encamped  his  men  in  a 
small  valley  which  opened  from  the  narrow 
ravine;  and  effectually  cutoff  all  succours,  should 
any  attempt  be  made  to  reach  the  castle  by  the 
only  practicable  road. 

There  were  wild  and  mountain  tracks  that 
led  to  the  small  level  spot  on  which  the  fortress 
stood ;  but  these  were  scarcely  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  afford  a  footing  to  the  wild  animals  that 
sported  on  the  crags  of  the  rocks,  and  were  not 
likely  to  offer  a  communication  for  supplies  of 
men  or  arms  to  the  garrison.  As  it  is  not  the 
design  of  this  work  to  describe  the  mode  of 
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mountain  warfare  at  the  period  of  our  tale,  we 
pass  in  silence  many  attempts  that  were  made 
to  force  surrender.  Still  the  castle  held  out 
valiantly ;  and,  protected  by  its  strong  battle- 
ments and  towers,  had  lost  but  few  men,  whilst 
the  archers,  from  their  loop  holes,  picked  out 
and  slew  many  a  brave  captain  amongst  the  be- 
siegers. 

By  one  of  those  mountains  tracks  we  have 
just  mentioned,  a  man  belonging  to  the  gar- 
rison, at  the  hazard  of  his  neck,  had  under- 
taken to  pass,  and  to  carry  intelligence  of  its 
distress,  to  implore  such  aid  from  friends 
as  could  be  sent  ere  necessity  compelled  a 
surrender.  The  master  of  the  Wing  was 
bent  on  subduing  it.  He  had  sworn,  by 
his  holy  order,  that  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
example,  he  would  hang  out  over  its  battle- 
ments the  head  of  the  traitor  Don  John,  of 
Hamet,  and  of  the  Moorish  princess  (such 
was  Aza  called)  who  had  more  than  once  boldly 
parleyed  from  the  ramparts,  defied  the  Chris- 
tian hosts,  and,  like  an  Amazon  of  old,  with  a 
bow  in  her  hand,  by  exhortation  and  example^ 
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inspired  her  people  to  hold  out  to  the  last. 
A  time  of  terror  and  of  danger,  like  that  of 
death,  is  a  great  leveller  of  all  distinctions.  So 
was  it  proved  in  the  prior  of  Evora,  who  still 
remained  in  the  fortress.  Though  holding  the 
Moors  in  utter  abhorrence  whilst  he  could 
sleep  in  his  bed  without  alarm,  yet  the  danger 
which  now  threatened  from  without  operated 
greatly  in  their  favour.  Relying  much,  also, 
on  the  vigorous  defence  made  by  the  Moors, 
a  people  accustomed  to  all  kinds  of  mountain 
warfare,  the  prior  was  particularly  anxious  to 
keep  up  their  hearts,  as  he  well  knew  that  if 
driven  to  surrender,  hated  as  he  was  by  Alonso, 
not  even  his  holy  character  would  obtain  him 

the  hope  of  mercyij^  odi  ni  Ml  eM  smeoi  % 
It  was  once,  towards  the  close  of  the  day, 
during  this  perilous  siege,  that  the  churchman 
retired  to  a  small  turret  which  he  occupied  in 
the  castle ;  and  where,  we  will  suppose,  he  em- 
ployed his  time  in  looking  up  to  heaven,  in 
many  prayers  for  deliverance.  Certain  it  is, 
he  tired  his  eyes  in  gazing  amongst  the  moun^ 
tain  tops,  which  rose  in  all  directions  around 
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him,  in  the  hope  to  espy  amidst  their  wild  and 
craggy  paths  a  moving  speck  that  might  indicate 
the  return  of  the  scout  who  had  so  daringly 
ventured  to  convey  intelligence,  promising  to 
return  with  the  glad  tidings  of  hope  should  he 
obtain  them. 

The  bridge,  we  before  noticed,  thrown  across 
from  summit  to  summit  amid  the  rocks  that 
overhung  the  torrent,  was  still  left  standing, 
as,  though  it  might  in  some  measure  endanger 
the  garrison,  it  was,  nevertheless,  the  only 
means  by  which  any  of  them  could  pass  into 
the  mountains.  True  was  it  that  none  but  a 
hunter,  or  a  hardy  mountaineer,  could  dare 
venture  upon  these  tracks  without  the  certainty 
of  losing  his  life  in  the  attempt.  The  prior 
more  than  once  had  himself  cast  a  longing  eye 
upon  them,  as  the  only  probable  mode  of  his 
escape ;  but,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  comfort 
and  good  fare,  he  had  seldom  trod  any  road 
but  that  which  led  to  the  court,  or  to  his  mo- 
nastery. He  felt  that  to  ascend  the  winding 
stairs  of  his  turret  tried  his  breath.  How  then 
could  he  hope  to  adventure  amidst  paths  which 
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led  through  cloud  and  chasm  ?  He  assuredly 
must  perish  in  them  before  he  could  find  a 
place  to  hide  his  head  in  safety,  to  say  nothing 
of  falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
if  he  escaped  the  dangers  of  the  mountains. 

It  was  with  a  sinking  heart  that  the  prior 
long  watched  in  vain,  and  saw  nothing  but 
cloud  after  cloud  roll  and  break  away  amidst 
the  peaks  of  the  rocks,  to  leave  them  glittering 
in  light.  Naught  else,  indeed,  moved  over 
their  stern  fronts,  excepting  that  at  intervals 
an  eagle  would  dart  from  some  cleft  amid  these 
precipices,  and  rise  on  soaring  wing,  whilst  her 
screams  were  heard  even  above  the  noise  of  the 
torrent,  that  fell  thundering  to  the  depths  below, 
and  was  lost  to  the  eye  amid  the  secret  hollows 
and  caverns  of  the  earth.  Above  was  the  air-hung 
bridge,  awhile  enveloped  in  mist  and  vapour, 
and  anon  appearing  like  a  dark  and  slender 
line  against  a  clear  blue  sky ;  here  and  there 
broken  by  the  dazzling  peak  of  a  mountain 
capped  with  eternal  snows. 

As  the  prior  withdrew  his  weary  eye  from 
gazing  on  these  objects,  the  door  of  the  little 
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turret  opened,  and  a  tawny  head  was  thrust  in 
without  any  previous  ceremony.  "  What  would 
you  here,  Moor?"  said  the  prior,  in  a  most 
disconsolate  tone.  A  like  intrusion  on  the  holy 
man's  privacy  would,  probably,  a  few  days  be- 
fore, have  cost  the  Moslem  a  sharp  reproof,  with 
a  roll  down  the  turret  steps  to  boot ;  but  sor- 
row and  fear  are  great  humblers  of  spiritual  as 
well  as  worldly  pride. 

"  Holy  father  of  the  Christians,"  answered 
Cassim,  for  Cassim  it  was  who  intruded,  "  I 
am  come  to  you  from  the  wounded  man,  Don 
John  of  Almeria.  He  is  even  now  dragging 
himself  off  his  sick  bed,  and  craves  your  at- 
tendance in  the  hall  at  the  conference  of  the 
defenders  of  the  fortress." 

"  The  conference  !  "  exclaimed  the  prior ; 
"  alas  !  what  conference  ?  Men  in  our  situa- 
tion should  betake  themselves  to  prayer,  seeing 
no  arms,  but  spiritual  ones,  are  like  to  avail  us : 
the  scout  makes  no  return." 

"  And  if  he  did  return,"  said  Cassim,  "  what 
would  that  avail?  Holy  father,"  continued 
the  Moor,  with  an  arch  look,  as  he  rolled  his 
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large  eyes,  showing  the  whites  of  them  in  full 
contrast  to  his  dusky  complexion  ;  "  holy 
father,  I,  as  you  know,  am  keeper  of  the  stores, 
and  I  will  entrust  to  your  reverend  discretion  a 
secret.  There  is  not  two  days'  provision  left  in 
the  garrison.  I  have  not  dared  say  as  much  to 
the  men  at  arms,  least  it  should  make  them 
faint-hearted  before  the  succours  arrive.  After 
two  days  the  horses,  that  now  feed  on  a  little 
chopped  straw,  the  very  dogs,  unclean  animals 
though  they  be,  must  be  killed  for  food,  or  we 
starve."  jv.*i.>ik  cii  ciUjijyi.  tay^ 

"  Holy  Virgin !  "  exclaimed  the  prioi* :  "  OH, 
that  the  days  of  miracle  would  come  again  ! 
Had  we  but  the  image  of  our  Lady  of  Pity,  that 
stands  in  my  church  at  Evora,  I  doubt  not  that, 
at  the  presence  of  such  a  sweet  image,  these 
hard  rocks  would  yield  us  bread." 

"  Nay,  now,"  cried  Cassim,  "  with  reverence 
be  it  spoken  to  the  virgin  Sultana  of  the  Naza- 
reens,  I  doubt  it  much ;  since  you  have  daily 
told  us  how  soon  your  prayers  would  procure 
bread  for  us  all.  For  myself,  though  I  have 
held  the  key,  yet  have  I  fasted  more  than  ever 
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did  one  of  thy  own  hermits  ;  and  1  hold  myself 
acquitted  on  that  score,  for  the  next  Ramadam. 
But  one  thing  goes  to  my  very  heart,  when  I 
see  the  havoc  which  hunger  has  made  in  the 
noble  Hamet.  He  has  denied  hmiself  the  bread 
necessary  to  sustain  his  very  being  ;  has  hoarded 
in  secret  his  own  scanty  allowance,  that  his  mo- 
ther, who  of  late  has  shown  signs  of  sickness 
from  want,  might  be  preserved  alive  ;  the  youth, 
good  prior,  has  death  in  his  hollow  cheek.  He 
is  thin  and  meagre  as  the  famished  wolf,  and 
yet  retains  its  fierceness  for  his  enemies.  In 
this  weak  condition,  the  sally  he  meditates  this 
very  evening  must  end  fatally :  he  will  fall  be- 
fore the  well-fed  Christian  hosts.  It  is  for  this 
I  seek  you,  and  for  this,  prior,  do  I  trust  you 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  starvation  that  is  in 
store  for  you." 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  confidence,  good 
Moor,"  said  the  prior,  with  a  groan.  "  But 
what  mean  you  by  this  sally  ?  What  will  that 
avail  ?  To  be  sure,  by  a  few  of  the  garrison 
being  cut   off,  the  number  of  mouths  wiU  be 
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lessened ;  so  that  what  is  left  of  food  may  hold 
out  till  the  succours  arrive." 

"  Cut  off!"  exclaimed  Cassim.  "  The  noble 
Hamet,  and  his  gallant  Moors,  cut  off!  Why, 
it  is  in  the  hope  to  obtain  us  bread,  that  they 
meditate,  by  rushing  down  the  defile,  to  cut 
their  way  through  the  enemy's  camp.  If  they 
succeed,  their  Moorish  lances,  like  thy  miracu- 
lous image  of  the  Lady  Virgin,  may  possibly 
turn  into  barley  loaves  to  save  us  from  death. 
It  is  for  this  that  Hamet  would  sally  forth,  ahd 
for  this  does  he  need  something  to  give  warmth 
to  his  heart,  and  strength  to  his  arm,  ere  he  ad- 
ventures upon  it." 

"  The  God  of  battles,  I  doubt  not,  will  give 
him  both,"  replied  the  prior ;  "  since,  Moor 
though  he  be,  he  fights  in  a  Christian  cause.  I 
will  pray  for  him,  Cassim;  I  will  so  deal  with 
the  holy  St.  Francis,  that  he  shall  not  have  peace 
in  heaven  itself  until  he  helps  us.  Hamet  is 
sure  of  my  orisons." 

"  Nay,"  said  Cassim,  with  a  grin  that  showed 
his  ivory  teeth  in  rivalry  to  the  white  around 
his  full  black  eyes ;  "  nay,  good  father,  thou 
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wilt  confer  on  him  another  sort  of  benefit,  I 
trust,  before  he  adventures  forth." 

"  What  mean  you  ?"  said  the  prior.  "  Thou 
wih  not  ask  me  to  lend  to  an  infidel,  brave 
though  he  be,  my  reliquary  to  guard  his  per- 
son ?  my  tooth  of  St.  Ursula,  nor  my  nails  of 
the  blessed  St.  Jerome,  nor  my  jaw-bone  of 
Balaam's  ass  ?  They  are  sacred  things,  that 
must  not  go  into  Moslem  hands ;  it  were  blas- 
phemy to  think  of  it." 

"  Holy  prior,"  said  Cassim,  with  a  second 
grin,  "  I  heard  you  preaching  the  other  day  to 
the  Christians  all  about  that  story  of  the  pro- 
phet Balaam  and  his  ass ;  and  I  will  even  read 
to  you  your  own  lesson  from  it." 

"  What  lesson?"  cried  the  Prior;  "  I  am  a 
Churchman,  good  dog  Moor ;  and  though  I 
now  condescend  to  talk  to  you  in  this  hour  of 
need,  and  —  " 

"  Mark  me,"  continued  Cassim,  interrupting 
him,  with  a  determined  voice  and  manner; 
"  didst  thou  not  say,  that  '  If  Allah  speak  to 
thee,  as  he  did  to  Balaam  by  the  mouth  of  an 
ass,  thou  must  have  so  much  of  patience  as  to 
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hearken  to  him?'  Therefore,  let  me  be  Moor 
or  ass,  thou  shalt  hear  me,  when  I  tell  thee, 
prior,  that  thou,  as  a  priest,  as  a  man,  art  bound, 
in  mercy  to  a  fellow-creature,  to  open  thy  secret 
hoard  here,  behind  thy  movable  oratory,  and 
to  give  some  of  the  bread  and  wine  it  contains 
so  amply,  to  sustain  the  falling  strength  of 
Hamet,  ere  he  sallies  forth  this  night  to  do  battle. 
Thou  shalt  not  keep  it  all  to  fill  thy  own  sto- 
mach, when  thou  canst  do  nothing  but  pray, 
and  Hamet  must  away  to  fight." 

"  I  —  I  —  a  secret  store ! "  stammered  out  the 
prior ;  "  I  hoard  bread  and  wine  for  my  own 
i;sej  when  the  garrison  are  starving  !  —  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean  —  " 

**  Word  for  word  what  I  say,"  replied  Cas- 
sim :  "  I  am  not  deceived.  Have  I  not  marked 
thee,  prior,  closely  marked  thee  ?  Whilst  Moor 
and  Christian,  by  the  scanty  allowance  doled 
out  to  them,  day  after  day,  have  grown  thin, 
weak,  and  miserable,  like  animals  that  pine 
after  their  lost  young,  I  have  seen  thee  keep 
thy  sleek  cheek  unchanged,  thy  good  comfort- 
able flesh  unwasted,  and  thy  chin,  lips,  and  nose 
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as  ruddy  as  the  pips  of  a  pomegranate.  Thy 
voice  is  full,  and  thy  laugh  strong  as  that  of 
the  Hyaena.  Wherefore  comes  this  ?  I  say 
that  thou  hast  some  secret  store,  or  thou  too 
wouldest  pine  away ;  for  flesh  and  blood  live 
not  upon  the  air  of  this  turret,  which  is  more 
like  to  sharpen  appetite  than  to  satisfy  it." 

"  Thou  art  deceived,  Moor,  grossly  deceived 
by  tliy  infidel  ignorance,"  said  the  prior. 
"  Thou  lackest  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
faith  to  understand  this  thing.  It  is  a  miracle, 
good  Moor,  a  miracle  that  hath  its  example 
in  holy  writ ;  for  know  ye,  Elijah  the  prophet 
went  forty  days  without  food.  Also  learn  that 
those  children  of  the  promise,  Shadrach,  Me- 
shech,  and  Abednego,  throve,  and  had  faces 
as  shining  and  as  full  as  a  harvest  moon,  though 
they  ate  but  pulse,  and  drank  but  fair  water  in 
the  house  of  bondage.  I  thrive  in  the  like  way, 
being,  as  you  know,  a  priest  dedicated  to  the 
holy,  catholic,  apostolic,  and  universal  see  of 
Rome.  For  whom  think  ye  the  blessed  lady 
Mary,  and  the  tender  St.  Francis  will  work 
N  2 
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miracles  now-a-days  if  it  be  riot  for  sueh  a  son 
of  the  church  as  I  am  ?  " 

"  Holy  Father,"  said  Cassim,  "  how  much 
then  did  I  mistake  thee,  just  now,  when  thou 
didst  cry  out  and  groan  in  alarm  at  the  thoughts 
of  thy  own  starvation,  unless  succours  arrived 
to  us.  Thou  didst  wish  that  the  days  of  mi- 
racle would  come  again,  and  most  especially 
didst  thou  desire  that  thou  hadst  here  thy  old 
black  image  of  the  lady  Mary  of  Evora,  that 
she  might  turn  some  of  these  hard  granite  rocks 
into  barley  loaves  and  kid's  flesh.  If  thou 
canst  live  by  miracles,  I,  who  am  master  of 
the  stores,  need  not  waste  on  thy  unprofitable 
jaws  another  day's  allowance.     Farewell." 

"  Stay,  Moor,"  cried  the  prior  ;  "  if  I  thought 
that  a  portion  of  my  small  store  —  for  a  very 
small  store,  saved  from  my  daily  meagre  allow- 
ance, I  grant  may  possibly  be  remaining,  which, 
like  the  widow's  cruise  of  oil,  hath  not  yet  failed, 
as  holy  men  are  the  especial  care  of  miracle- 
working  saints  ;  why,  I  say,  if  I  thought  a  cup 
of  wine  would  hearten  up  young  Hamet  to 
give  good  blows,  to  get  the  garrison  a  supply 
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of  food,  I  might  even  trust  such  a  draught  to 
thy  discretion  in  dealmg  it  out  to  him." 

"  Give  it  me  then,"  cried  Casssim,  "  for  the 
young  sharif  is  faint  for  lack  of  nourishment ; 
and  wine  will " 

"Wine!"  exclaimed  the  prior;  "  wine  ^ 
Think  again,  good  Moor ;  it  is  contrary  to  thy 
own  prophet's  law,  clean  against  the  conscience 
of  a  Moslem  to  drink  wine.  Think  of  the  good 
of  thy  young  master's  soul." 

"  Tush,  tush,"  said  Cassim,  *'  our  law,  like 
thy  own,  gives  place  to  necessity;  and  this  is 
not  a  time  to  stand  on  trifles  ;  and  truly,  holy 
man,  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  ever 
heard  you  allow  that  a  Moslem,  like  a  Christian, 
had  a  conscience,  or  any  soul  worth  looking 
after,  either  for  good  or  evil.  Come,  open  thy 
heart  to  necessity,  and  show  some  charity  to  a 
noble  youth,  though  he^be  a  Moor." 
byi«^  Well,  well,  I  will,"  said  the  prior,  as  he 
fumbled  in  a  pocket  within  the  breast  of  his  gown 
for  a  small  key  :  "  but  be  cautious,  good  Moor ; 
blab  it  not,  good  Moor ;  for  I  would  not  have 
my  left  hand  know  the  deeds  of  charity  done  by 
N  3 
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my  right,  its  brother.  And,  if  this  were  noised 
through  the  fortress,  I  should  have  all  the 
hungry  curs  upon  me  at  once ;  and,  may  be, 
most  of  them  being  Moslem,  and  but  of  common 
natural  virtue,  the  miracle  might  fail  me ;  my 
supply  of  wine  would  be  lacking  did  it  go  down 
more  infidel  throats  than  one.  Come,  I  will 
pour  thee  forth  this  cupful." 

"  Nay,  give  the  whole  jar  rather,"  said  Cas- 
sim :  "  I  will  ease  thee  of  that  burthen;  and  I 
see  others  peeping  up  their  long  necks  like 
cranes.  This  one  will  not  be  found  wanting.  I 
will  put  it  under  my  cloak :  and  give  me  a  hand- 
ful of  those  cakes  to  keep  it  company ;  since 
wine,  on  a  cold  empty  stomach,  is  apt  to  make 
hot  work  in  the  brain  instead  of  the  heart. 
Thou  wilt  join  the  conference  in  the  hall? 
Thanks,  priest;  I  will  not  betray  thy  hiding- 
hole  so  long  as  thou  wilt  not  let  Aza  and  the 
gallant  sharif  starve.  This  shall  give  him 
strength  for  the  sally." 

So  saying,  Cassim,  though  he  was  himself  as 
meagre  as  a  man  just  risen  from  a  wasting  fever, 
with  the  utmost  care  and  caution  descended  the 
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winding  stairs,  without  thinking  of  his  own 
wants.  He  dropped  a  portion  of  the  cakes  in 
his  way  down :  it  was  covered  with  dust,  yet  he 
stopped  and  carefully  picked  it  up.  Nor  would 
the  faithful  creature  taste  even  this  soiled  mor- 
sel, lest  he  should  subtract  from  the  supplies  he 
believed  might  be  necessary  for  Aza  and  his  dear 
young  master. 

The  prior  locked  up  his  little  treasury,  after 
taking  something  from  it  to  cheer  up  his  own 
heart  in  this  hour  of  affliction.  As  he  sighed 
and  shook  his  head  over  the  diminished  long- 
necked  jars  of  wine,  some  thought  of  old  times 
wafted  him  in  imagination  back  to  the  well  filled 
cellars  of  Evora;  for  he  muttered  to  himself, 
"  It  is  a  royal  foundation,  and  your  royal  found- 
ations have  ever  the  best  wine.  What  a  fool 
was  I  to  meddle  in  this  quarrel  !  But  Alonzo, 
whom  I  hate  as  I  do  the  devil,  gave  me  dog- 
wages  for  all  my  services,  and  humbled  me  before 
the  pope.  And  then  came  ambition,  like  the  beau- 
tiful woman  in  the  temptation  of  St.  Anthony, 
so  that,  unless  blessed  with  powers  of  resistance 
equal  to  that  saint's,  flesh  and  blood  could  not 
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withstand  it.  But  oiice  let  me  get  my  head  out 
of  this  cursed  old  castle— St.  Francis  forgive  the 
sin  of  a  stray  oath  ! — for,  like  a  nest  in  a  rock, 
it  is  a  habitation  more  fit  for  birds  than  men  ; 
and  if  ever  I  get  into  such  a  difficulty  again, 
why,  ambition  shall  first  assure  me  of  an  abbey 
by  way  of  recompence  for  the  hazard."  And, 
with  this  resolution,  the  prior  descended  to  the 
hall  of  conference. 
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CHAi^XEJEl^yUI. 

Go  to  the  rude  ribs  of  that  ancient  castle  ; 
Through  brazen  trumpet  send  the  breath  of  parle 
Into  his  ruined  ears  —  and  thus  deliver. 

What,  will  not  this  castle  yield  ? 

— —  The  castle  royally  is  mann'd,  my  lord, 

Against  thy  entrance. 

Shakspeare. 


The  hall  presented  a  melancholy  scene  to  the 
prior  as  he  entered :  gaunt  famine  was  in  the 
face  of  every  one  assembled.  The  Christians' 
fairer  colour  was  changed  to  a  haggard  paleness, 
like  that  of  death :  and  the  Moors  looked  terri- 
fic, for  their  eyes  seemed  starting  from  the  sock- 
ets, with  the  desperation  of  starving  men ;  whilst 
their  tawny  features  partook  of  a  yellow  and 
black  colour,  that  showed  the  unhealthy  state  to 
which  they  were  reduced  by  want. 

Don  John  of  Almeria,  weak,  wounded,  sub- 
dued by  necessity  and  still  unable  to  bear  his 
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arms,  looked  more  like  a  spirit  of  the  restless 
dead,  risen  to  earth  and  again  embodied,  than 
as  a  living  man.  He  bore  his  state  of  incapa- 
city for  action  with  impatience ;  and,  as  if  more 
jealous  of  power  now  that  he  was  unable  to 
assert  it,  he  assumed  the  command  in  a  tone  and 
manner  that  showed,  even  in  this  hour  of  peril, 
he  would  yield  to  none  as  lord  of  the  fortress. 

Aza  Anzurez,  who,  like  many  Moorish  wo- 
men of  the  period,  deemed  it  unworthy  her  high 
birth,  and  higher  resolution,  to  give  way  to  fe- 
male weakness  in  such  a  time  of  danger,  stood 
with  a  bow  in  her  hand.  She  had  before  now 
acted  an  Amazonian  part  under  similar  circum- 
stances, and  her  courage  rose  with  the  occasion 
that  rendered  its  exertions  necessary.  Her 
stately  figure  seemed,  as  she  stood  in  mute 
attention,  taller  than  usual ;  and  though  her 
cheek  was  wasted,  her  countenance  had  lost 
nothing  of  its  energy.  Hamet  was  also  present, 
clad  in  the  light  armour  common  to  the  Moors, 
which  protected  only  the  back  and  breast :  it 
WHS,  in  fact,  a  short  coat  of  mail ;  he  wore  a 
steel  bacinet  beneath  the  folds  of  his  turban :  a 
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light  buckler  of  leather  was  on  his  left  arm,  and 
in  his  right  hand  a  small  lance.  The  flesh  upon 
his  limbs  seemed  wasted,  but  the  muscles  were 
as  marked  as  ever  ;  and  though  the  havoc  made 
by  want  was  painted  in  rigid  characters  in  his 
face,  his  eye  retained  its  wonted  fire. 

His  followers,  armed,  ready  to  obey  the  voice 
of  their  leader,  stood  near  him  in  profound  si- 
lence; yet,  to  judge  from  their  dark  and  stern 
looks,  it  was  a  silence  like  that  which  precedes 
a  thunder-storm ;  a  portent  that,  when  it  bursts, 
it  will  be  terrible. 

At  the  moment  the  prior  entered,  Don  John 
was  addressing  the  young  sharif :  "  Brave  Ha- 
met,  did  not  my  ill  fortune,  which  keeps  me 
here  more  like  the  wounded  hart  couching  for 
safety,  than  the  eager  hound  that  follows  the 
track  of  blood,  I  would  bear  you  company.  Yet, 
if  you  act  warily,  as  well  as  boldly,  the  sally  you 
are  about  to  make  may  obtain  us  the  succours 
so  vital  to  our  hopes.  You  may  pass  the  defile, 
and  avoid  the  camp  in  the  plain,  whilst  our  ene- 
mies, surprised  by  an  attempt  as  daring  as  it  is 
miexpected,  may  not  be  in  readiness  to  offer 
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any  let  to  your  purpose.     Yet  the  danger  is 
extreme." 

jow^Qt  greater,  Don  John,"  replied  Hamet, 
"  than  the  necessity.  I  am  ready  to  risk  it ; 
and  these,  my  hardy  followers,  to  share  it.  If  it 
be  the  will  of  Allah,  this  night  shall  give  relief 
to  your  distressed  people  :  or,  if  not,  Hamet 
shall  fall :  he  has  but  one  life,  nor  can  it  be  lost 
in  a  better  cause.  The  noble  Don  Sanchez, 
and  you,  Don  John,  received  us  when  we  were 
like  the  wanderers  of  the  desert,  with  no  home, 
no  place  of  rest.  I  would  prove  that  I  am  not 
ungrateful :  the  occasion  offers,  and  I  obey  the 
call  to  arms."  Hamet  turned  to  his  followers  : 
*'  Moslems,  you  are  bound  with  me,  your  leader, 
the  son  of  Alcanzor,  on  an  action  for  life 
or  death.  This  night  maintain  the  honour  of 
the  Moorish  banner.  In  your  hands  are  ci- 
meters  of  steel :  let  them  be  terrible  to  your 
enemies.  But  if  you  fall,  remember  that  as  you 
shall  now  use  them,  they  will  be  to  you  the  keys 
of  heaven  or  hell ;  for  so  the  prophet  Mahomet 
deems  the  sword." 
V    "  Thy  spirit  is    noble,    brave  youth,"  said 
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Don  John.  "  But  for  these  accursed  wounds, 
that  keep  me  within  stone  walls,  like  a  bedrid- 
den monk,  I  would  stand  by  thy  side  for  life  or 
death.  Yet  I  fear  thy  courage  soars  above  thy 
years  and  strength." 

"  Fear  him  not.  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  prior, 
who  held  himself  bound  to  say  something  by 
way  of  encouragement :  "  Hamet  may  achieve 
great  things ;  for  a  bold  heart  is  a  good  buck- 
ler. And  then,  what  though  he  be  young,  and 
an  infidel  to  boot,  why,  truly,  Heaven  can  make 
use  of  vile  things  to  great  ends.  Nay,  as  to 
the  matter  of  his  youth,  we  know  David  w^as 
young  —  " 

**  When  he  slew  Jalut  *,"  said  Hamet,  inter- 
rupting the  prior.  "  The  God  of  battles  made 
the  shepherd's  sling  mighty  as  a  bow  of  steel 
against  the  giant's  force.  I  will  not  fear.  Fare- 
well, my  mother.  If  I  fall,  Don  John,  show 
some  pity  for  the  widowed  Aza."  -y^    ^^o 

"  Think  not  of  me,  Hamet,"  said  Aza,  "  but 
rather  of  that  cause  which  calls  thee  from  my 

*  Goliah  is  called  Jalut  in  the  Koran. 
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side.  If  Don  Sanchez  prospers,  if  you  obtain 
relief  that  we  may  hold  out  this  castle  as  a  place 
of  shelter  in  the  hour  of  his  need,  that  generous 
prince  has  promised  to  redress  the  wrongs  of 
our  people.  Think  not,  then,  of  me;  for,  if 
Hamet  falls,  what  were  all  this  world  to  Aza  ? 
The  hour  of  thy  fate  would  be  to. her  as  that 
awful  hour  which  shall  proclaim  the  coming 
desolation  of  the  earth ;  when  the  living,  as  he 
passes  by  another's  grave,  shall  say,  as  he  looks 
upon  the  sod,  '  Would  to  God  I  were  in  thy 
place  ! '  Think  not  of  me :  or,  if  thou  dost,  let  it 
be  to  tell  thy  heart  that  Aza's  date  of  life  is  with 
that  of  her  son  ;  one  hour,  one  fate.  Yet,  stay, 
I  will  gird  on  thee  thy  father's  sword,  as  I 
would  bid  thee  emulate  his  daring  spirit." 

"  I  will  not  disgrace  it,  mother,"  said  Hamet, 
as  he  looked  tenderly  upon  Aza,  who  bound 
round  his  waist  a  richly  embroidered  girdle, 
from  which  depended  the  Moorish  cimeter  of 
her  Alcanzor.  "  Oh  !  that  I  were  more  worthy 
to  draw  its  trenchant  blade,"  he  added,  as  he 
placed  his  hand  upon  the  hilt.  "  If  I  return 
not  by  to-morrow,  ere  the  setting  sun  lengthens 
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the  shadows  of  the  mountains,  say  that  Hamet 
is  summoned  to  give  up  his  dread  account  by 
the  black  and  livid  angels  of  death.  You  hold 
out  the  fortress,  Don  John,  to  the  last  ?  " 

"  Ay,"  replied  the  Christian  knight,  "  till 
famine,  lean  and  miserable  in  itself,  shall  ban- 
quet on  us  all.  We  are  all  present ;  we  have 
but  one  resolution,  Moor  and  Christian.  Let 
us  swear  never  to  yield  this  fortress  whilst  the 
last  pulse  of  hfe  beats  in  our  veins.  Let  us 
swear." 

The  solemn  tone  in  which  this  was  spoken, 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  bold  spirit  that  kindled 
even  the  wan  cheek  of  Don  John,  seemed  to 
animate  the  assembly,  and  one  deep  chorus  of 
voices  echoed  his  resolution  through  the  hall, 
as  they  exclaimed,  "  We  swear." 

"  Are  we  all  prepared  for  a  last  defence 
within  the  walls  ?  "  enquu-ed  Don  John.  "  Are 
the  Arbalists  ready  to  man  the  ramparts,  should 
we  be  assailed  ere  the  succours  arrive  that  Ha- 
met may  procure  for  us?  Let  the  men  who 
guard  the  gateway  have  at  hand  stones,  toge- 
ther with  lead  and  pitch,  to  pour  it  boiling  on 
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the  heads  of  our  assailants ;  for  if  they  come,  it 
shall  be  to  meet  a  warm  welcome  at  our  gates. 
Let  nothing  be  wanting  to  make  it  such.  Ha- 
met,  thou  wilt  sally  forth  anon  ? '' 

"  I  go.  Christian  knight,"  said  Hamet ;  "  I 
wait  but  till  the  shadows  of  evening  fall  on 
rock  and  plain,  that  we  may  with  greater  safety 
descend  the  mountain  pass,  unseen  by  our 
enemies.  They  will  not  think  we  would  ven- 
ture to  tread  it  save  in  the  light  of  day." 

*'  I  will  counsel  thee  how  to  act,  youth," 
said  Don  John.  "  Here,  sit  thee  down  by  me, 
and  listen.  My  experience  may  aid  thee,  who 
have  none.  Mark  well  my  counsel."  Hamet 
did  so  with  deep  attention,  whilst  the  rest  of 
the  garrison  hastened  to  fulfil  the  commands  of 
Don  John. 

It  was  towards  evening  when  Aza  Anzurez 
stationed  herself  on  the  ramparts  of  the  watch- 
tower,  as  she  looked  with  anxious  eyes  on  the 
windings  of  the  narrow  defile  in  the  mountains ; 
for  Hamet  and  his  chosen  band  were  about  to 
sally  forth ;  nor  had  the  youth  trusted  himself 
with  a  last  adieu  to  his  mother.     He  feared  to 
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awaken   any  feelings   that  shoulflr inspire --piie 
tender  thought  at  such  a  crisis,  ,.>  Hr    : 

To  a  mind  fraught  with  anxious  hopes  and 
fears,  all  things  appear  with  a  face  that  corre- 
sponds to  its  own  feelings.     To  a  mother's  eye 
the  fear  of  evil  often  becomes  certainty,   and 
hope  itself  looks    sickly    when    she    scarcely 
dares  to  cherish  it  for  a  beloved  son.     Even 
the  heroic  Aza  felt  this  as  her  eye  wandered 
over  the  surrounding  scene.     All  was  melan- 
choly.    The  dusky  twilight  allowed  the  moun- 
tains to  be  distinguished  only  in  the  grandeur  ? 
of  their   outline,   and  in   their  lofty  shadows.^; 
These,  dark,  towering,  and  wild  in  their  forms^d 
looked,  to  the  imagination  of  the  Moor,  like  sob 
many  of  those  terrific  and  evil  genii,  which,  hjh 
her  faith,   she   was  taught  to  believe,   though 
created  of  fire,  partook  of  the  gross  nature  of 
earth,  and  were  subject  to  final  death  and  doom-^ 
when    their    destructive    mission   on    mankind 
should  be  fulfilled.     The  moaning  of  the  winds,  ^ 
that  sounded  drearily  through  tower  and  turret,  ^ 
came  upon  her  ear  like  the  voice  of  a  com- 
plaining spirit  of  air.     The  silence,   the  deep 
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repose  of  the  far-stretched  plain  below,  was 
unbroken,  save  by  the  torrent  that  murmured 
as  it  now  darkly  fell  amid  its  abyss  of  rocks 
and  shadows.  Though  the  scene  was  awful, 
yet  was  it  suited  to  the  deep,  solemn,  and  ener- 
getic feelings  that  swelled  in  the  bosom  of  Aza. 
As  Hamet  sallied  forth,  she  raised  her  hands 
to  heaven,  and  mentally  devoted  her  son  to  do 
the  will  of  Him  who  makes  the  bow  and  the 
spear,  like  the  elements  of  lightning  and  of  tem- 
pest, the  instruments  of  His  almighty  hand. 

She  saw  Hamet  sally  from  beneath  the  portal 
of  the  fortress  of  Death,  perhaps  to  meet  the 
king  of  terrors  ere  night  had  closed  upon  the 
towers  that  bore  the  destroyer's  name.  She 
watched  him  and  his  little  band,  as  they  passed, 
in  profound  silence,  the  level  spot  on  which  the 
fortress  stood.  Her  eye  followed  him  down 
the  rugged  path  of  the  narrow  defile,  till  an 
opening  in  the  rising  rocks  seemed  to  receive 
him  within  its  hollow  womb.  Aza  looked 
again;  the  last  Moor  passed  under  its  deep 
shade,  and  then  not  a  living  creature  was  seen 
in  those  paths  where  her  son  had  so  lately  trod. 
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She  left  her  station,  descended  into  the  castle 
hall,  and  endeavoured  to  summon  that  cou- 
rage to  her  aid  which  would  enable  her  to 
bear  the  result,  whatever  it  might  be,  as  be- 
came the  daughter,  the  widow,  and  the  mother 
of  a  prince. 

Hametj  in  the  interval,  marched  silently  for- 
ward, as  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Moors  to 
endeavour  to  pass  the  camp  that  led  to  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  valley.  The  attempt 
was  a  daring  one,  and  such  as  could  only  be 
excused  by  the  desperate  circumstances  which 
induced  the  youthful  sharif,  at  the  risk  of  life 
itself,  to  seek  Don  Sanchez,  and  procure  relief 
for  the  garrison.  As  the  attempt  was  sudden 
and  unexpected,  there  was  hope  it  might  suc- 
ceed; yet  hope  itself  changed  to  desperation, 
when,  as  Hamet  and  his  band  cleared  the  dan- 
gerous pass,  and  pre})ared  to  rush  into  the 
plain,  a  sudden  shout,  loud,  deafening,  and 
continued,  "  The  Ksoing  for  the  cross  I  "  burst 
upon  his  ear,  as  from  an  hundred  throats.  In 
another  moment,  Hamet  found  himself  hemmed 
in  by  a  band  of  Christians,  who  most  likely,  by 
o  2 
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some  scout,  had  obtained  intelligence  of  his 
sally,  and  stood,  concealed  from  observation  by 
a  projecting  portion  of  the  rocks,  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  devoted  Moors  at  a  spot  where  they 
could  neither  go  forward  nor  retreat. 

The  action  which  followed  was  so  brief,  that 
it  passed  like  the  bursting  of  a  thunder-cloud, 
whose  lightnings  are  felt  as  soon  as  seen.  Yet 
though  brief,  it  was  fearful.  Hamet  shouted 
the  war-cry  of  his  people,  and  not  a  Moor  but 
rushed  on  death,  striking  down  an  enemy  at 
each  blow  of  desperation.  The  love,  that  even 
in  these  dreadful  moments,  they  felt  for  their 
young  chief,  for  a  while  preserved  him  from 
his  fate.  The  Moors  rallied  round  their 
leader  :  they  fell  upon  the  Christian  host,  body 
to  body,  as  their  very  armour  clashed  and  rung 
in  the  shock,  like  vessels  driven  against  each 
other  by  the  fury  of  the  waves.  Moor  bore 
down  Christian,  arid  Christian  bore  down 
Moor,  till  their  dying  bodies  made  a  rampart 
for  their  living  friends  and  breathing  foes. 
Wild  war-cries,  curses,  poured  on  the  assail- 
ants, and  the  shoutings  for  the  cross,  mingled 
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with  the  groans  of  the  dying;  and  as  sword 
and  lance  clashed,  or  struck  fire  in  the  en- 
counter, the  reckless  manner  in  which  the 
Moors  engaged  showed  them  bent  on  death, 
as  they  exulted  in  shedding  that  blood  which 
should  be  as  a  sacrifice  for  their  own. 

Amid  the  tumult,  the  darkness,  and  horror 
of  the  hour,  Hamet  saw  follower  after  follower 
fall  by  his  side,  till  he  stood  almost  alone,  en- 
compassed by  enemies,  like  dogs  that  pursue 
the  hunted  deer,  and  rush  at  his  throat,  in- 
creasinoj  in  number  as  he  fails  in  strength. 
Hamet  stood  alone.  His  lance  had  been 
broken,  and  he  now  wielded  his  father's  sword 
with  the  last  efforts  of  his  strength,  yet  with  a 
courage  and  a  hardihood  that  showed  the 
gallant  race  from  whom  he  drew  his  breath. 
He  rushed  forward;  terror  follow^ed  his  steps, 
and  death  was  in  his  arm,  as  he  raised  it  to 
encounter  the  master  of  the  Wing,  who  was 
conspicuous  by  his  dress,  and  known  to  be  the 
leader.  The  count  observed  the  daring  con- 
duct of  the  young  Moor,  and,  bent  on  making 
him  prisoner,  called  aloud  to  his  people,  that 
o  3 
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they  should  spare  him,  at  the  very  moment 
that  more  than  one  glittering  steel  was  raised 
to  fell  him  to  the  earth. 

Hamet  heard  the  command ;  and,  driven  to 
desperation  by  the  dreadful  slaughter  of  his 
band,  he  cried  aloud,  "  Death,  death ;  give  me 
death:  no  mercy.  I  will  never  yield  to  thee, 
Christian  knight.  I  know  thee,  thou  art  the 
count  of  Amiranti.  It  was  thy  arm  that  helped 
to  destroy  our  people  in  Algrave.  I  will  pro- 
voke thee  to  give  me  the  only  mercy  I  would 
ask  of  thee  —  death.  Thou,  or  I,  must  fall 
and  bite  the  dust." 

The  Moor,  as  he  spoke,  rushed  forward,  and 
encountered  again  the  master  of  the  Wing; 
for  some  moments  the  Christians  looked  on,  as 
they  would  at  a  tournament,  restrained  by  the 
cries  of  the  count,  that  they  should  not  slay 
Hamet.  The  combat  was  rapid  and  decisive. 
Hamet  in  these  moments  gave  proof  of  that 
dexterity  of  hand,  agility  of  limb,  and  watch- 
fulness of  eye,  for  which  the  Moors  were  so 
celebrated  in  warfare  ;  but  he  had  not  the  tem- 
perate courage,  nor  the  strength  of  his  oppo- 
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nent,  who,  scarcely  moving  from  his  station, 
kept,  as  it  were,  at  bay  the  assaults  and  rapid 
movements  of  the  Moor.  Hamet  now  aimed 
a  blow  at  his  head.  It  was  parried,  but  yet 
sent  forth  sparks  of  light.  Again  he  aimed  at 
the  joints  of  the  armour  of  his  enemy,  who  sud- 
denly changed  the  attack,  when  he  perceived 
the  young  shariPs  strength  was  nearly  spent  ; 
for  by  one  bold  act,  he  rushed  on  him  with 
open  arms,  grasped  him  round  the  body,  and 
threw  him  to  the  ground.  A  shout  from  the 
Christian  host  proclaimed  the  victory. 

Hamet  looked  up,  tore  open  the  shirt  of  mail 
that  covered  his  breast,  and  said  in  a  voice, 
whose  calm  tone  was  at  this  moment  more  im- 
pressive than  that  of  the  wildest  passion, 
"  Christian,  why  dost  thou  delay  to  strike  ?" 

The  master  of  the  Wing  gave  him  no  answer ; 
and  speaking  aside  to  his  people,  they  instantly 
raised  Hamet  from  the  earth  as  their  prisoner. 
Another  brief  parley  took  place,  and  a  messen- 
ger was  despatched  to  the  camp  with  intelligence 
of  what  had  happened.  He  speedily  returned, 
bearing  with  him  what  was  the  usual  appendage 
o  4 
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of  slavery  to  the  Moors  who  became  captives  in 
battle  —  chains  for  the  hands  and  feet. 

"  Moor ! "  said  the  master  of  the  Wing,  "  I 
know  thee.  Thy  life  is  doubly  forfeited  to  the 
law,  though  it  has  been  spared  in  battle.  Thou 
art  Hamet,  banished,  on  pain  of  death,  from 
this  kingdom  of  Portugal,  by  Alonso  the  Brave. 
Dost  thou  see  these  chains  ?  " 

"  My  eyes,"  Hamet  replied,  "  rest  on  yonder 
pile  of  my  brave  band  who  died  for  me.  Thy 
words  speak  sooth.  I  have  broken  my  banish- 
ment ;  I  was  in  arms  against  Alonso ;  give  me, 
then,  death.  It  shall  be  more  welcome  than 
slavery,  of  which  thy  manacles  of  iron  are  but 
a  cold  figure.  Let  my  body  be  the  last  on  this 
fallen  heap." 

"  Thou  art  young  and  brave,"  said  the  mas- 
ter of  the  Wing  :  "  I  will  give  thee  a  chance  to 
escape  the  disgraceful  death  that  must  else  await 
thee  in  these  irons.      Wilt  thou  hear  me  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  choose  but  hear  thee,"  replied 
Hamet,  "  seeing  I  cannot  escape  thy  presence 
or  these  bonds." 

"  Give  up,"  said  the  master  of  the  Wing, 
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"  whatever  is  known  to  you  of  the  plans,  the 
movements,  and  the  forces  of  Don  Sanchez,  the 
rebel  bastard  of  Portugal.  Conduct  our  people, 
under  cover  of  night,  to  yonder  fortress  in  the 
jaws  of  the  mountain ;  pass  them  into  it,  as  thy 
own  band  returned  from  this  mad  exploit,  and 
thou  shalt  be  rewarded  as  well  as  saved  alive." 
Hamet  looked  up  at  the  master  of  the  Wing 
with  a  countenance  in  which  contempt  was  writ- 
ten in  the  strongest  characters.  "  Think  you," 
said  he,  as  his  deep  feelings  of  indignation  w^ould 
scarcely  allow  him  to  reply  articulately,  — 
"  think  you  that  the  sight  of  these  chains  can 
render  me  a  slave  in  soul  as  well  as  body  ? 
Know,  if  my  arm  were  free,  and  thou  and  I 
stood  face  to  face,  my  sword  should  tear  from 
thy  breast  the  false  heart  that  dares  thus  judge 
of  mine.  Here  are  my  hands,"  he  held  them 
forth  as  he  spoke  :  "  bind  on  them  thy  base 
chains.  Torture  me ;  do  with  me  as  do  thy 
priests  by  the  renegade  Christians ;  throw  me 
into  a  pit  of  glowing  fire ;  make  me  thy  slave, 
thy  scorn,  a  menial  for  the  vilest  offices  of  life 
do  this,  or  any  thing  thou  wilt,  but  do  not  in- 
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suit  my  misery  by  thinking  I  would  listen  to 
become  a  traitor." 

"  Chain  the  infidel  slave,"  said  the  master  of 
the  Wing  :  "  that  part  of  his  desire  is  granted ; 
and  death  shall  be  his  portion  ere  the  sun  again 
lights  up  mountain  and  valley,  if  what  I  am  now 
about  to  do  fails.  Follow  me,  comrades,  I  go 
to  summon  to  a  parley  the  rebel  fortress  of 
Death." 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  unfortunate  Ha- 
met's  bold  attempt  to  obtain  relief  for  the  parti- 
sans of  Don  Sanchez  within  the  garrison.  These 
anxiously  awaited  the  doubtful  issue  of  his  ad- 
venture. Not  long  were  they  held  in  suspense, 
for  the  guard  from  the  watch-tower  gave  notice 
that  he  saw  a  great  glare  of  light,  as  from  an 
hundred  torches  carried  by  armed  men,  who 
were  winding  up  the  mountain  towards  the  for- 
tress. 

In  a  few  minutes  every  man  within  the  castle 
was  at  his  post,  ready  to  obey  the  call  of  dan- 
ger. Don  John  of  Almeria,  sick  and  wounded 
as  he  was,  hastened  to  the  walls  ;  and  Aza, 
anxious  for  her  son,  whose  idea  she  instantly 
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connected  with  this  advancing  party,  also  fol- 
lowed the  steps  of  the  commander.  Don  John 
soon  perceived  that  those  who  advanced  were  a 
Christian  band  ;  and  knew  by  the  banner  they 
bore,  as  the  light  of  the  torches  gleamed  upon 
it,  that  they  were  of  the  order  of  the  Wing,  and 
servants  of  the  king.  Yet  it  also  appeared  that 
they  came  with  no  hostile  purpose,  since  a  white 
flag  of  truce,  borne  even  before  the  royal  ban- 
ner, dispelled  all  apprehensions  of  an  immediate 
contest.  As  they  drew  nearer,  and  the  glare  of 
so  many  torches  shone  on  the  glittering  armour 
of  the  knights  of  the  Wing,  their  warlike  strength 
was  little  calculated  to  dispel  the  alarms  of  a 
handful  of  starving  men,  though  withm  the 
walls  of  so  strong  a  fortress. 

About  the  centre  of  the  hostile  band  was  seen 
a  prisoner,  heavily  chained,  and  conducted  be- 
tween two  men-at-arms,  one  of  which  held,  as 
in  triumph,  a  torn  and  bloody  banner,  which 
the  keen  eye  of  Aza  instantly  saw  to  be  that  of 
the  Moors.  Too  soon  did  she  recognise  in  the 
prisoner  her  unhappy  son.  An  involuntary  cry 
burst  from  her  lips  :  it  was  drowned  in  the  loud 
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notes  of  the  trumpet,  as  they  rung  and  echoed 
from  tower  and  rock,  summoning  a  parley  be- 
fore the  gates  of  the  castle ;  whilst,  at  the  same 
moment,  a  flag  of  truce  was  unfurled,  and 
placed  before  the  Count  of  Amiranti. 

Don  John  of  Almeria  was  already  on  the 
walls  of  one  of  the  flanking  towers  :  he  looked 
down  with  an  eye  of  impatience  and  indignation 
as  the  herald  of  the  Wing  thus  addressed  him  : 
—  "  In  the  name  of  Alonso  the  Brave,  king  of 
Portugal,  lord  of  Algrave,  of  Codycera,  and  of 
Braga ;  Joseph,  Count  of  Amiranti,  and  master 
of  the  most  holy  and  military  order  of  the 
Wing,  doth,  by  the  authority  of  the  king,  sum- 
mon this  castle,  now  under  command  of  Don 
John  of  Almeria,  most  traitorously  and  rebel- 
liously  in  league  against  his  lawful  prince,  to 
open  its  gates,  to  lay  down  his  rebel  arms,  and 
to  yield  both  himself  and  all  who  are  within 
prisoners,  at  the  discretion  and  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  said  count  of  Amiranti ;  so  to  be 
dealt  wdth  as  he,  in  his  wisdom  and  in  his  power, 
shall  deem  just  and  fitting,  for  the  glory  of  God, 
the  honour  of  the  king,  and  the  loyalty  of  that 
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holy  order  of  which  he  is  chief  and  master. 
And  as  you,  Don  John  of  Almeria,  shall  answer 
this  summons,  for  weal  or  woe,  so  be  it  in  the 
name  of  the  holy  St.  Michael,  the  lady  Virgin 
of  heaven,  and  all  saints.  —  Amen." 

There  was  a  dead  pause.  The  count  of 
Amiranti  advanced  nearer  the  walls  of  the 
tower,  that  he  might  distinctly  hear  the  answer 
given  to  the  summons  of  his  herald.  Don  John 
looked  down  upon  him,  from  between  the  bat- 
tlements where  he  stood,  and  replied  :  — "Thus 
do  I,  John  of  Almeria,  answer  thy  summons, 
master  of  the  Wing,  in  the  name  of  the  most 
noble  prince  Don  Sanchez  of  Codycera,  for 
whom  I  maintain  this  fortress.  I  disclaim  the 
appellation  of  traitorous,  or  rebellious  ;  since  I 
am  in  arms  for  a  matter  of  just  right,  wrested 
from  Don  Sanchez  by  his  tyrant  brother.  Bid 
your  king  restore  the  lands  he  has  unjustly 
seized  of  Codycera ;  bid  him  take  off  that  odious 
process  of  outlawry  he  has  passed  against  the 
honourable  bastard  of  Portugal;  bid  him  remove 
the  doom  of  death  passed  on  the  friends  of  Don 
Sanchez,  and  restore  both  them  and  him  to  their 
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just  rights,  as  free  and  honourable  men.  Bid 
Alonso  do  this,  and  these  gates  shall  open  to 
him  as  to  their  king.  Failing  in  this,  know, 
count  of  Amiranti,  there  is  but  one  way  to 
unbar  our  gates,  by  force  of  arms :  try  their 
strength,  if  thou  wilt,  this  night.  We  will  de- 
fend them  till,  man  by  man,  we  fall  on  these 
battlements.  Such  is  our  answer ;  we  will  give 
no  other." 

"  Yet,  think  again,  Don  John,'*  said  the  mas- 
ter of  the  Wing :  "  your  men  are  in  ill  plight 
to  hold  out  a  defence  thus  desperate.  Sur- 
render while  you  may,  and  hope  for  mercy. 
Maintain  this  obstinate  denial,  and  we  have  a 
vow  in  heaven,  that  may  not  be  broken ;  we  have 
sworn  that,  on  subduing  thy  walls,  thy  own 
head,  with  the  heads  of  all  those  who  support 
thee,  shall  hang  out  upon  them,  a  blackened 
prey  for  the  mountain  eagles.  Wilt  thou  sur- 
render ?  " 

"  Never,"  cried  Don  John.  "  Thy  own  eagle," 
he  continued,  pointing  to  the  banner  of  Alonzo, 
whose  device  was  that  bird,  —  "  thy  own  eagle 
must  tower  above  our  walls  ere  we  yield  thee 
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one  inch  of  these  stubborn  stones,  unless  it  be 
to  build  thy  tomb  withal.  Master  of  the  Wing, 
attack  us,  and,  may  be,  we  will  yet  clip  thy  own 
wing ;  or  change  its  azure  hue  to  that  of  the 
darkness  of  death." 

"  We  are  not  here,"  said  the  count,  "  to 
bandy  words  %vith  thee,  Don  John,  or  to  play 
upon  their  import.  Now,  hear  our  last  pro- 
posal, which,  possibly,  will  move  thee ; "  and, 
turning  to  his  own  men,  he  commanded  the 
prisoner  to  be  brought  forward.  As  Hamet, 
unhelmed,  manacled,  pale,  and  covered  with 
the  blood  of  his  enemies,  yet  undaunted  in  look 
and  carriage,  stood  before  the  gateway  of  the 
fortress,  an  involuntary  feeling  of  horror  chilled 
all  present ;  for  too  well  did  they  guess  his  dan- 
ger and  his  fate. 

If  such  could  be  the  general  feeling  for  the 
noble  youth,  what  were  those  of  his  mother,  of 
the  unhappy  Aza,  as  she  looked  upon  her  last 
earthly  hope,  in  her  son,  thus,  in  the  \dgour  of 
life  and  manhood,  a  prey  to  the  spoiler,  a  sacri- 
fice within  the  unfeeling  hands  of  those  who, 
by  their  religious  vows,  were  sworn  to  extirpate 
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the  followers  of  Mahomet  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Her  heart  sunk  within  her,  her  head 
became  dizzy,  and  a  mist  passed  over  her  eyes, 
dimming  their  sight,  as  she  gazed  on  this  terrific 
scene.  Despair  possessed  her  soul ;  and,  cover- 
ing her  face  with  her  hands,  she  sunk  her  arms 
upon  the  rampart  against  which  she  leaned, 
endeavouring  to  shut  out  all  external  objects, 
and  to  call  up  in  her  mind  that  high  resolution 
which  was  the  pride,  the  test,  the  glory  of 
Moorish  virtue  even  in  woman. 

"  Dost  thou  know  this  boy  ?"  said  the  master 
of  the  Wing. 

"  Ay,  truly,  do  I,"  replied  Don  John  :  "  he 
is  noble  as  well  as  brave ;  and,  wounded  as  1 
am,  wouldest  thou  grant  me  free  access  from 
these  walls,  and  a  fair  field,  I  would  even  now 
try  the  strength  of  my  lance  against  thine  in 
single  combat,  to  deliver  him  out  of  thy  hands. 
We  hold  our  own  lives  of  less  value  than  that 
of  yonder  Moor.  Shame  be  upon  thee,  master 
of  the  Wing,  thus  to  manacle  a  generous 
enemy." 

"The  shame  is  thine,  Don  John,"  replied 
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the  count,  "  who  can  thus  support  thy  cause 
by  calling  in  Moslem  aid ;  but  well  do  traitors 
and  infidels  consort  together.  There  is,  in  the 
very  sound  of  those  two  words,  infamy.  Hark 
tliee,  Don  John,  we  speak  not  in  vain  when  we 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  king.  This  boy  is 
under  doom  of  death,  since  he  is  found  alive 
and  within  the  realm  of  Portugal  after  the  ba- 
nishment passed  on  him  by  Alonso.  Surrender, 
and  I  will  crave  him  of  the  king  as  a  prisoner 
at  my  own  discretion:  he  shall  live.  Refuse 
this,  hold  out  the  fortress  twenty  and  four  hours 
longer,  and  he  dies  before  your  very  walls ;  he 
dies  a  vile,  ignoble  death :  he  shall  hang  like 
an  infidel  and  a  dog  by  the  neck,  till  he  be 
dead,  whilst  w^e  storm  your  fortress  until  its 
towers  shall  fall  tottering  and  crumbling  about 
your  ears.  Such  is  our  resolve :  we  swear  it  by 
the  Wing  of  the  blessed  cross." 

Aza  started  from  her  position ;  and,  clasping 
her  hands  together,  cried,  in  a  frantic  voice, 
"  You  will  not  do  this  ?  Spare  him  !  —  spare 
him !  He  is  my  son,  my  Hamet,  the  only 
child  of  a  widowed  mother's  breast." 

VOL,  II.  p 
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The  count  heard  her  cry,  and  marked  her  ges- 
tures, as,  by  the  glare  of  the  torches,  she  appeared 
the  terrific  image  of  despair.  "  Thou  art  the  mo- 
ther of  this  youth  !  "  said  the  count,  addressing 
himself  to  Aza:  "  I  have  heard  of  thy  name 
and  fame  :  —  it  is  the  theme  of  vulgar  tongues. 
Thou  hast  with  thee  many  of  thy  Moorish  peo- 
ple :  if  report  speaks  truth  they  outnumber  the 
Christians  in  this  fortress.  Moorish  woman,  if 
thou  art  a  mother  in  nature  as  well  as  in  name, 
do  thou  descend,  thy  band  of  infidels  will  sup- 
port thee ;  throw  abroad  these  gates,  and  thy 
son  lives  !  Do  it  now,  or  never  think  to  look 
upon  him  more.  I  give  thee  no  other  choice : 
speak  the  word.  Thy  son  —  think  of  the 
charm  that  is  in  that  name  —  thy  son,  woman, 
lives  he,  or  must  he  die  ?  Wilt  thou  open  the 
gates  ?  " 

Aza  at  this  moment  seemed  to  recover  all  her 
self-possession,  yet  she  spoke  not,  she  moved 
not,  scarcely  did  she  seem  to  breathe;  whilst 
her  eye,  the  slight  convulsion  that  passed  over 
her  noble  features,  all  spoke  the  contest  of  her 
feelings.     Her  lips  moved,  but  no  sound  came ; 
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her  utterance  had  forsaken  her,  but  not  her 
high  resolves,  nor  that  virtue  which,  in  the 
Moorish  mother,  often  emulated  the  stern  and 
more  than  human  greatness  of  a  Roman  matron. 

She  paused  a  moment,  looked  down  upon 
Hamet,  and  then  upon  the  count;  placed  her 
hand  upon  her  girdle,  slowly  drew  fi'om  it  a 
poniard,  and  hurling  it  down  from  the  ram- 
parts, so  that  it  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  master  of 
the  Wing,  she  at  length  found  utterance,  and, 
with  a  voice,  in  whose  wild  accents  there  was  a 
thrilling  horror  that  pierced  both  ear  and  heart, 
exclaimed,  "  Give  the  boy  death,  I  will  not  do 
this  act  of  treachery." 

Hamet  looked  exultingly  upon  the  master  of 
the  Wing,  as,  pointing  to  the  dagger  that  lay  at 
his  feet,  he  said,  "  Our  Moorish  mothers  are 
not  cowards ;  nor  have  their  sons  drawn  with 
the  milk  of  Hfe  other  than  noble  feeUngs.  I 
am  prepared  for  death." 

"  Thou  shalt  suffer  it,"  said  the  count; 
"  ay,  by  the  very  instrument  given  from  a  mo- 
ther's hand." 

Aza  heard  his  words.     She  stood  for  a  mo- 
p  2 
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ment  looking  on  Hamet,  in  a  manner  that  fixed 
all  attention  on  herself.  All  feelings,  whether 
of  friend  or  foe,  were  with  her  alone ;  so  great 
was  the  ascendency  of  her  resolute  mind,  and 
the  depth  of  her  distress.  Her  figure  was  im- 
pressive ;  her  hair,  loose  and  dishevelled, 
waved  to  the  mountain  winds ;  her  dark  eye 
had  in  it  a  gaze  intense  and  frantic ;  it  seemed 
to  animate  a  countenance,  every  feature  of 
which,  like  that  of  the  antique  Niobe,  was  fixed 
and  rigid  as  marble  in  the  expression  of  a  grief 
too  deep  for  words,  too  powerful  long  to  suffer 
and  to  live.  She  looked  again,  raised  her 
hands  to  heaven,  then  pressed  them  against 
her  forehead,  and  rushed  from  the  battlements. 
A  murmur  of  surprise,  of  sympathy,  arose 
even  from  the  band  of  the  count,  as  that  stern 
leader,  solemnly  repeating  the  doom  he  had 
passed  on  Hamet,  once  more  gave  Don  John 
the  space  of  twenty-four  hours  to  recant  his 
denial  of  surrender.  Don  John  refused  even 
to  answer  this  last  offer  of  clemency ;  but  hurl- 
ing down  his  glove,  in  signal  of  defiance,  he 
withdrew  from  the  battlements,  as  the  trumpet 
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sounded  the  retreat  of  the  men  at  arms  for  the 
night.  They  desended  the  defile,  and  bore 
Hamet,  under  sentence  of  death,  a  prisoner  to 
the  Christian  camp. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Pray  you  bid 
These  unknown  friends  to  us,  welcome. 

Shakspeare. 


We  pass  in  silence  the  horrors  of  that  night 
which  succeeded  the  fatal  termination  of  Ha- 
rness attempt  to  procure  relief  for  the  fortress. 
The  grief  of  Aza  was  too  powerful  for  words. 

She  was  a  Moor,  descended  from  a  long  line 
of  princes,  whose  glory  it  was  to  subdue  all 
feeling,  and  to  count  even  natural  affection  as 
nothing,  when  balanced  against  what  was  due 
to  honour  and  to  arms.  Inured  from  her 
childhood  to  the  wild  life  of  mountain  warfare, 
her  mind  had  been  familiarised  to  vicissitudes, 
to  scenes  of  carnage  and  death.  To  be  a  chief 
to-day,  and  to-morrow  a  captive,  to  hear  the 
shout  of  triumph  in  the  morning,  and  the  groan 
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of  the  dying  at  night,  were  things  that  might 
shock,  but  could  scarcely  surprise,  a  daughter 
of  the  Moorish  people;  and  though  a  mother, 
tender  and  affectionate,  yet  whilst  Aza  had 
nursed  her  son  in  her  arms,  she  had  ooked 
forward  to  the  hour  when  the  infant  hand  that 
grasped  her  maternal  bosom  should  one  day 
wield  the  cimeter,  as  her  Hamet  followed  in 
the  glorious  paths  of  his  ancestors.  Those 
very  thoughts  of  tumult  and  of  arms,  that  would 
have  made  pale  the  cheek  of  a  Christian  mo- 
ther, gave  a  glow  of  exultation  to  that  of  the 
Moor,  as  she  looked  forward  to  the  hour  when 
her  boy  should  live  or  die  in  the  cause  of  his 
father's  wrongs.  The  religion  of  Mahomet, 
also,  which  had  been  spread  with  fire  and 
sword,  taught  her  to  believe  that  all  who 
perished  in  honourable  battle  were  instantly 
conveyed  to  the  paradise  of  the  faithful,  where 
the  rivers  were  whiter  than  silver,  and  more 
odoriferous  than  musk.  Every  heroic  mind, 
therefore,  deemed  loss  of  life,  under  such  pro- 
mises, as  a  signal  favour  from  Heaven,  a  fate 
predetermined,  written  on  the  forehead  of  man. 
p   4 
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It  may  likewise  be  observed  that  the  Eastern 
nations,  and  their  immediate  descendants,  were 
remarkable  for  energetic  expression  both  in 
speech  and  deed.  Hence  thetr  love  of  figur- 
ative language,  their  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  of  which  Aza  gave  so  striking  an  in- 
stance, when,  impelled  by  feelings  of  the  most 
impassioned  kind,  she  threw  the  dagger  at  the 
feet  of  the  count  of  Amiranti,  expressive  of 
her  resolution  to  prefer  the  death  of  her  son  ta 
the  commission  of  an  act  of  treachery. 

The  character  of  Aza's  mind  might  not  in- 
aptly be  compared  to  those  scenes  in  which  the 
castle  of  Death  towered  amid  the  clouds ;  scenes 
stern,  terrific,  and  too  appalling  to  invite  the 
timid  or  the  weak  to  follow  in  their  paths  ;  yet 
was  there  sublimity  in  their  very  dangers : 
and,  like  the  lofty  and  energetic  feelings  of  Aza, 
they  aspired  as  far  above  the  common  earth 
which  lay  smooth  and  crouching  at  their  base, 
as  did  her  mind  above  the  ordinary  character 
of  woman. 

Aza  passed  the  night  in  her  lone  turret,  and 
it  was  probable  that  even  then  she  endeavoured 
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to  rally  round  her  heart,  the  strong  citadel  of 
the  human  character,  those  firm  thoughts  and 
high  resolves,  which  alone  could  repel  the  sug- 
gestions of  despair.  Sleep  fled  her  pillow, 
and  with  restless  anxiety  she  cast  her  eyes, 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  casement,  wishing  for, 
yet  dreading,  the  morning  light.  She  listened, 
scarce  knowing  wherefore,  to  the  cry  of  the 
watch,  as  the  sentinels  were  relieved  on  the 
walls.  The  heavy  pace  of  the  guard,  the 
clash  of  arms,  came  on  her  ear  with  sad  fore- 
bodings. The  castle  was  still  preserving  a 
state  of  defence.  Don  John  would  not  surren- 
der, and  Hamet  must  fall !  Then  would  she 
recall  what  she  deemed  her  better  thoughts  of 
duty,  whilst  tears  dropped  from  her  eyes,  as  tri- 
butes of  nature  to  the  feelings  of  a  mother. 

As  she  cast  her  weary  eyes  to  the  casement, 
she  saw  at  length  the  first  faint  dawn  of  day. 
She  arose  and  looked  abroad,  previous  to  pour- 
ing forth  those  orisons  to  the  great  Creator  of 
earth  and  heaven,  according  to  the  forms  en- 
joined every  true  Moslem,  on  beholding  the 
rising   sun.     The  purple  and  roseate  tints  of 
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the  morning  had  slowly  dispelled  the  grey 
mists  of  dawn,  and  touched,  as  with  the  wand 
of  an  enchanter,  every  dark  summit  or  rugged 
height ;  whilst  the  sun,  like  returning  hope  on 
the  face  of  affliction,  spread  a  lively  glittering 
light  over  all  that  before  was  wrapt  in  the 
solemnity  of  night.  As  cloud  after  cloud  rolled 
onward,  gradually  unfolding  the  blue  and 
boundless  ether,  the  more  distant  heights 
seemed  to  tremble  in  the  morning  light,  whilst 
the  mists  arising  from  the  earth,  like  a  moving 
veil,  floated  before  them. 

Partial  gleams  of  the  sun  fell  on  the  turrets 
and  battlements  of  the  fortress,  but  the  rocky 
defile  that  descended  to  the  plain  was  still  in 
gloom  and  shadow.  The  torrent  might  now 
be  seen  from  the  castle,  as  one  vast  sheet  of 
broad  and  dazzling  foam.  The  little  path, 
winding  amid  precipices  (that  very  path  by 
which  the  scout  on  a  previous  day  had  been 
in  vain  despatched  to  seek  succours),  appeared 
as  though  it  were  but  a  line  drawn  on  the  sur- 
face of  dark  and  hanging  rocks.  Aza  saw  no 
moving  object,    either  without  or   within   the 
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castle,  except  the  night-watch  on  the  ramparts, 
not  yet  relieved  from  his  post.  She  quitted  the 
window,  and  threw  herself  once  more  upon  her 
couch,  a  prey  to  the  sad  forebodings  of  her  own 
mind. 

A  noise  at  her  door  aroused  her  from  these 
musings.  She  started  up  and  hastened  to  unbar 
it.  Cassim  was  there  :  his  looks  were  wild  and 
haggard ;  for  he  had  known  no  rest  either  in 
mind  or  body  since  the  dreadful  scene  before 
the  gates  on  the  previous  night ;  yet  there  was  a 
strange  mixture  of  eager  expectation  in  his  ex- 
pressions, as,  slightly  adverting  to  the  subject  of 
grief  nearest  Aza's  heart,  he  hastily  bade  her 
look  in  the  direction  of  the  mountain-path,  that 
led  to  the  bridge  we  have  before  noticed. 

'*  I  have  looked  yonder,  Cassim,  already," 
said  Aza,  "  till  my  eyes  were  dimmed  and  my 
heart  sick  within  me ;  why  should  I  look  again  ? 
The  day  comes  to  light  up  the  world,  but  there 
is  no  sun  that  will  ever  more  arise  to  shed  light 
and  cheerfulness  on  the  hopes  of  Aza.  What 
dost  thou  gaze  at  thus  earnestly  ?  " 

"  I  see,"  replied   Cassim,  as   he  now  stood 
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watching  from  the  casement,  "  1  see  glittering 
helmets  and  arms,  that  shine  against  the  sides 
of  yonder  black  precipice,  like  glow-worms 
sparkling  in  the  night.  They  must  be  bold 
men,  whoever  they  be,  to  advance  that  way, 
since  they  must  have  crossed  the  plain ;  and, 
most  likely,  whilst  our  enemies  were  last  night 
engaged  with  the  noble  sharif  at  the  defile,  or, 
probably,  whilst  the  camp  slept  secure,  not 
dreaming  of  yonder  pass  :  it  is,  in  fact,  known 
but  to  the  hardy  mountaineers.  Don  John  was 
right  when  he  would  not  suffer  yonder  bridge, 
that  looks  like  a  black  line  extended  from  rock 
to  rock,  to  be  destroyed.  Had  the  enemy  been 
aware  of  the  pass,  those  who  now  advance  would 
have  been  cut  off  ere  they  climbed  the  preci- 
pice." 

"  Perhaps  they  are  enemies,"  said  Aza,  as  a 
cold  shudder  stole  over  her  frame  :  "  may  be, 
they  come  once  more  to  assail  our  resolution." 

^^  Not  so ;  I  think  other,"  replied  Cassim : 
**  for,  had  they  advanced  from  the  camp,  it 
would  not  have  been  by  yonder  pass.  Look  ! 
look  !      I  am  sure  it  is  the  succours.     Yet  they 
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are  but  a  handful  of  men.  See,  they  have  mules 
with  them,  laden  beasts  of  burden.  I  wonder 
how  the  creatures  can  keep  footing  on  yon  dizzy 
track ;  if  they  fall,  there  is  not  so  much  as  a 
bush  between  them  and  a  hundred  cubits  of 
the  precipice.  They  wdll  be  dashed  in  pieces 
against  the  rocks,  whose  sides  have  peaks  as 
hard  and  pointed  as  a  spear.  Allah  guide  them  ! 
they  must  bring  us  succours." 

"  Still  to  hold  out  the  castle,"  said  Aza ;  "  and 
Hamet  dies  !  " 

Cassim  placed  his  hand  on  his  weapon,  fixed 
his  dark  eye,  with  a  peculiar  expression,  on 
Aza.  She  instantly  read,  and  replied  to  the 
thouo^hts  of  his  mind :  "  Thou  wilt  be  the  first 
to  avenge  his  fall,  brave  Cassim.  I  commend 
thy  purpose  ;  but,  alas  !  too  well  do  I  know,  the 
blood  of  an  enemy  cannot,  by  its  sacrifice, 
satisfy  the  mourning  of  the  mother  who  is  be- 
reaved of  her  bosom's  hope." 

"  I  would,  noble  Aza,"  said  Cassim,  "  that  I 
had  the  tongue  of  Modhahabat,  of  the  golden 
verses,  that  I  might  speak  words  of  comfort  to 
thy  heart ;   but  I   am   a  rude  follower  of  thy 
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fallen  fortunes,  and  I  can  give  no  comfort  but 
by  deeds  such  as  fall  within  the  power  of  so 
mean  a  man  as  I  am.  Oh  !  that  I  had  yonder 
master  of  the  Wing  within  my  grasp,  I  would 
deal  with  him  as  the  Talba  tells  us  Mockar  doth 
by  the  wicked  newly  dead  —  batter  his  brains 
with  an  iron  mace,  that  should  make  him  cry 
out  like  a  howling  spirit  till  the  last  day.  The 
last  day !  then  Hamet,  my  gracious  master, 
shall  rise  again  with  the  good,  seated  on  a  white- 
winged  camel,  whose  saddle  is  of  gold ;  and  the 
garden  of  the  faithful  shall  receive  him.  — 
Think  of  that  as  you  are  a  sorrowing  mother." 

"  I  will  endeavour  to  do  so,  Cassim,"  said 
Aza :  "  thy  words  are  rude,  yet  they  speak 
truth  —  where  but  in  the  hopes  found  in  the 
prophet  shall  Aza  seek  relief?  For  as  in  Mec- 
ca, Cassim,  reverend  imans  tell  us,  there  are  no 
waters  but  what  are  bitter,  saving  the  holy  well 
of  Zemzem,  so  are  there  no  words  which  can  be 
sweet  to  the  soul  of  the  afflicted,  saving  those 
which  are  poured  from  the  fountain  of  God." 

Aza  turned  to  the  window  as  she  spoke,  and 
could  now  plainly  perceive  glittering  specks,  as 
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it  were,  that  moved  along  the  slender  track 
which  ascended  the  gigantic  sides  of  the  preci- 
pice. She  saw  also  those  dark  atoms,  for  they 
looked  no  bigger  in  comparison  with  the  sur- 
rounding objects,  that  the  keener  eye  of  Cassim 
had  detected  to  be  beasts  of  burden  —  mules, 
since  no  other  animal  in  the  service  of  man 
could  have  ventured  on  such  a  pass.  They 
advanced  nearer  and  nearer,  till  at  length  they 
came  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  aerial 
brido^e  that  crossed  the  torrent.  "  What  is 
that,"  said  Aza,  "  which  looks  so  white  on  the 
back  of  the  second  mule  ?  It  seems  like  a  hu- 
man being :  if  it  is  so,  it  must  be  a  woman." 

"  Allah  forbid,"  replied  Cassim  :  "  we  want 
mail  coats  and  steel  lances,  supplies  of  food  and 
arrows  :  we  want  no  burdens  to  add  to  our 
weakness ;  and  all  women,  noble  Aza,  are  not 
brave  as  thou  art,  whose  presence,  hke  the 
Moorish  banner,  is  the  very  rallying  pomt  of 
honour  and  gallant  deeds.  I  will  descend,  and 
learn  what  Don  John  thinks  of  these  adventurers. 
See  !  they  cross  the  bridge ;  how  they  look  as 
they  pass  over  yonder  frail  line,  no  bigger  than 
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a  mountain  bird  suspended  between  cloud  and 
earth  !  Did  but  a  breath  of  the  wind  blow^  as 
it  did  last  night  it  would  scatter  tliem  from 
yonder  hanging  branch,  like  leaves  that  fall  in 
an  autumn  day.  See  !  the  last  mule,  the  last 
polished  figure,  has  crossed  in  safety.  I  will 
descend,  and  bring  you  intelligence  what  these 
may  be  —  friends  to  us,  I  think,  by  the  perils 
they  have  encountered  to  reach  yonder  height. 
Take  comfort,  noble  Aza  :  would  that  Cassim 
could  give  it  you." 

He  quitted  the  chamber,  and  descended.  All 
the  fortress  was  awaiting,  in  eager  expectation, 
to  know  what  might  be  those  who  now  came 
towards  the  castle.  Soon  after,  the  party  stood 
before  the  postern  gate.  Don  John  of  Almeria 
held  a  brief  parley  with  a  knight  "  clad  in  com- 
plete steel,"  who  spoke  to  him  in  so  low  a  voice, 
through  a  pierced  aperture  of  the  wicket,  that 
no  one  heard  what  passed.  Don  John,  how- 
ever, appeared  satisfied,  as  he  commanded  the 
postern  door  to  be  opened  immediately.  The 
steel-clad  knight  was  the  first  to  pass  within  the 
walls ;  a  second  knight,  equally  shrouded  in  the 
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glittering  panoply  of  war,  followed,  and  sup- 
ported in  his  arms  the  delicate  and  fragile  form 
of  a  woman  closely  veiled  ;  who,  either  from  ter- 
ror arising  from  her  late  perils,  from  weakness, 
or  both  causes  combined,  seemed  almost  sense- 
less. A  boy  followed  her :  he  v/as  handsome  in 
person,  richly  dressed,  but  looked  deeply  de- 
jected ;  and  clung  to  the  lady's  side,  though  it 
was  evident  that  a  sense  of  terror  kept  him 
silent,  as  he  stood  trembling,  and  eyeing,  by 
stolen  glances,  those  who  now  received  him.  A 
few  men-at-arms  appeared  as  the  followers  of 
the  two  visored  knights :  these,  also,  passed  in, 
and  brought  with  them,  what  gave  joy  to  the 
distressed  fortress,  several  mules  laden  with 
bread,  wine,  salted  meats,  fish,  and  other  neces- 
saries ;  affording  in  all  a  supply  sufficient,  when 
carefully  allotted,  to  maintain  the  garrison  for 
about  two  weeks,  should  they  remain  so  long 
without  other  and  more  effectual  succours. 
Probably,  however,  in  the  chances  of  war,  ere 
that  time  was  elapsed,  Don  Sanchez,  or  a  party 
of  Moors  (for  the  Moors  were  now  very  gene- 
rally in  arms),  might  dislodge  the  camp,  and 
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render  it  no  longer  difficult  to  gain  supplies 
from  the  neighbouring  country. 

That  these  adventurous  knights  were  friendly 
to  the  fortress  could  not  be  doubted ;  yet  there 
was  a  strange  mixture  of  haughty  reserve,  of 
mystery,  in  their  manner,  which  they  maintained 
to  all  present  except  Don  John.  Even  the  prior 
of  Evora  was  refused  admission  to  the  private 
audience  they  demanded  with  the  chief  of  the 
fortress.  Thus  much,  however,  the  foremost 
knight  condescended  to  make  known  to  all  pre- 
sent —  that,  whilst  himself  and  his  companions 
were  resting  at  a  small  village  adjacent  to  the 
plain,  they  had  fallen  in  with  the  scout  of  Don 
John,  who  described  the  extreme  distress  of  the 
garrison.  In  consequence  of  this,  all  the  men- 
at-arms  of  his  party,  who  were  provided  with 
mules  to  pass  into  the  mountains,  had,  instead 
of  mounting  them,  laden  their  backs  with  such 
stores  as  could  be  immediately  procured,  by 
money  or  by  force,  from  the  villagers.  Under 
shadow  of  the  previous  night,  they  had  crossed 
the  extremity  of  the  plain,  opposite  to  the  camp 
of  the  master  of  the  Wing  (probably  whilst  he 
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was  engaged  in  defeating  Hamet) ;  and  having 
passed  the  remaining  hours  of  darkness  in  the 
thick  shelter  of  a  pine  forest  that  grew  at  the 
base  of  the  mountains,  as  soon  as  the  dawn  of 
day  afforded  light  sufficient  to  guide  them,  they 
had  ventured  to  ascend,  unsuspected  by  the 
enemy,  the  precipitous  track  that  led  to  the 
postern.  Thus  much  was  communicated  in 
public,  but  nothing  more  ;  for  the  very  followers 
of  the  two  knights,  no  doubt  acting  in  obe- 
dience to  their  masters,  maintained  a  reserve 
that  imitated  their  superiors.  Indeed,  they 
seemed  to  look  with  a  degree  of  contempt  on 
the  followers  of  Don  John,  treated  the  Moors 
with  open  abhorrence,  and  altogether  shunned 
the  society  of  the  men-at-arms  within  the  for- 
tress. However  offensive  such  conduct  might 
be,  nevertheless,  the  relief  they  had  brought  to 
starving  men  was  too  welcome  to  excite  any 
open  resentment  of  the  haughty  carriage  of 
those  from  whom  it  w^as  obtained. 

The  knight  who  conducted  the  boy  and  the 
lady,  before  he  entered  into  any  particular  con- 
ference with  Don  John,  requested  she  might  be 
Q  2 
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carried  to  a  separate  apartment,  and  receive 
such  assistance  as  her  state  of  weakness  required. 
He  then  turned  to  the  youth,  and  took  him  by 
the  hand,  to  lead  him  away  as  he  was  about  to 
follow  Don  John.  The  boy,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  remain  with  the 
lady.  This  the  armed  knight  positively  refused. 
He  then  spoke  apart  with  the  commander  :  and, 
from  what  followed,  his  discourse,  it  seemed, 
had  relation  to  this  youth ;  for  no  sooner  was  it 
ended  than,  notwithstanding  his  tears  or  his 
entreaties,  the  youth  was  separated  from  the 
lady,  consigned  to  a  solitary  chamber,  and  the 
key  turned  upon  him  as  the  door  was  closed. 

One  trifling  circumstance  did  not  escape  the 
observation  of  Don  John  of  Almeria :  it  was, 
that  neither  of  the  armed  knights,  even  for  a 
moment,  raised  their  visors  before  this  youth, 
whose  person  they  had  literally  secured  as  a 
prisoner;  but  the  instant  he  could  no  longer 
look  upon  the  face  of  either,  the  foremost  dis- 
closed, as  he  unhelmed,  the  countenance  of  Al- 
varo  Gonsalez.  His  companion,  following  his 
example,  showed  the  pale,  haggard,  and  strong- 
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ly  marked  features  of  Diego  Lopez  Pacheco. 
They  both  attended  Don  John,  and  deep  and 
earnest  was  the  conference  they  held  with  that 
commander. 

Cassim,  who  lost  not  one  point  of  the  de- 
meanour of  the  strangers,  as  he  looked  on  the 
poor  boy  whom  he  had  seen  hurried  across 
the  hall  to  his  prison,  with  a  feeling  of  pity, 
experienced  a  degree  of  curiosity  that  was  even 
tormenting  to  know  who  the  kniffhts  could 
be  (for  they  had  unhelmed  only  in  the  presence 
of  Don  John),  and  what  could  be  going  forward 
in  their  secret  conference.  All  but  himself  had 
now  deserted  the  vaulted  passage  which  led  to 
the  several  rooms  in  the  lower  part  of  the  castle ; 
for,  expressly  to  divert  the  attention  of  his  fel- 
lows, so  that  they  might  not  watch  his  own  mo- 
tions, Cassim,  as  store-master,  had  given  out  to 
each  of  them  a  certain  quantity  of  the  newly 
arrived  supplies,  to  be  dressed  as  speedily  as 
could  be,  and  served  up  in  the  common  hall. 

As,  availing  himself  of  this  opportunity,  he 
listened  near  the  door  of  the  imprisoned  youth, 
he  could  hear  a  sobbing,  as  if  the  boy  indulged 
S  3 
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in  the  maidenly  weakness  of  tears  ;  and,  as  he 
glided  towards  the  door  of  the  council-chamber, 
he  distinguished  low  sounds,  in  an  even  deliber- 
ate voice,  that  he  fancied  arose  from  Don  John. 
These  were  suddenly  broken  by  a  loud  high 
tone  from  one  of  the  strangers,  as  in  accents  of 
command ;  yet  he  heard  nothing  very  intelli- 
gibly ;  and,  presently,  steps  in  the  vaulted  pas- 
sage struck  upon  his  ear.  He  turned  round, 
and  perceived  the  prior.  SuUenness  and  dis- 
content were  in  his  brow ;  and  Cassim,  who  was 
rogue  enough  to  know  that  possessing  the  secret 
of  the  prior's  selfish  policy  to  keep  a  store  of 
food  when  the  rest  were  starving  gave  him  li- 
cense to  ^observe  little  ceremony  towards  the 
holy  man,  now  at  once  followed  him  into  his 
own  apartment. 

The  churchman  was  in  no  good  humour  at 
being  shut  out  from  a  conference  where  he 
deemed  his  station  and  friendship  for  Don  John 
gave  him  a  right  to  be  admitted.  He  said, 
therefore,  in  a  snappish  way  to  Cassim,  "  What 
do  you  here  ?  why  do  you  presume  to  thrust 
yourself  on  my  privacy  ?  " 
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"  Truly,  holy  father,"  repKed  Cassim,  "  those 
who  are  thrust  out  from  the  company  of  their 
equals  need  hardly  be  so  chary  of  denying  their 
presence  to  others  they  may  deem  their  infe- 
riors. Besides,  the  high  sense  I  have  of  your 
reverence's  wisdom,  seeing  it  can  work  miracles, 
as  in  the  matter  of  the  late  fast,  induced  me  to 
seek  you  ;  for,  simple  man  though  I  be,  I  have 
that  to  communicate  which  may  be  of  import- 
ance to  all  within  the  walls  of  this  fortress.  I 
thought  there  was  no  one  to  whom  such  matters 
could  be  so  safely  entrusted  as  to  yourself.  If 
I  am  wrong  I  crave  pardon,  and  will  go  hence." 

"  Stay,  Moor,  stay,"  cried  the  prior,  who 
could  be  softened  by  a  little  flattery,  even  when 
it  came  from  the  despised  lips  of  an  infidel ;  and, 
perhaps,  at  this  moment,  it  was  the  more  pleasing 
on  finding  himself  held  so  cheap  by  his  com- 
peers :  "  hast  thou  really  aught  to  communi- 
cate worth  hearing  ?  Palter  not  with  me,  dog  of 
an  infidel,  or  I  will  have  thee  hanged  by  the 
heels  over  the  castle  wall." 

"  Not  till  your  holiness,"  said  Cassim,  "  can 
call  forth  a  more  worshipful  observance  of  your 
2  ^ 
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commands  than  seems  likely  at  present  to  take 
place.  Yet  I  have  matter  to  communicate,  and 
secret  matter  too,"  continued  Cassim,  as  he 
winked  on  the  prior  with  a  most  significant 
expression. 

"  Ha  !  what !  secret  matter  !  "  exclaimed 
the  holy  man  :  "  yet  stand  farther  back  ;  come 
not  too  near  me,  for  thou  art  an  infidel.  What 
hast  thou  to  say  ?  " 

"  First  let  the  door  be  closed,"  said  Cassim 
to  the  prior,  who  stood  near  it ;  "  and  I  see  not, 
whilst  those  worthies  hold  debate,  why  thou  and 
I  should  not  settle  matters  in  this  fortress  as  well 
as  they." 

The  prior  stood  fixed  with  astonishment  at 
the  unparalleled  freedom  of  the  Moor ;  for 
Cassim  addressed  him  in  the  tone  and  manner 
of  an  equal.  "  Know  thy  place,  fellow,"  he 
said  :  "I  endure  no  companionship  with  such 
as  thou  art." 

"  Saving  when  your  reverence  must  either 
endure  it,  or  go  without  the  knowledge  of  that 
you  would  give  half  your  abbey  lands  to  learn," 
replied  the  unabashed  herdsman. 
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There  was  a  provoking  manner  about  the 
Moor,  that  the  prior  knew  not  how  to  bear 
with,  nor  yet  how  to  resent.  His  coohiess  and 
familiarity  could  only  arise  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  able  to  communicate  such  secret 
intelligence,  as,  so  wily  a  fellow  was  aware,  would 
more  than  counterbalance  the  boldness  he  as- 
sumed in  this  colloquy ;  yet,  as  hitherto  he 
had  merely  thrown  out  hints,  and  told  nothing 
in  direct  terms,  it  awakened  curiosity  without 
satisfying  the  churchman  that  he  did  right  to 
submit  to  such  impertinence.  The  prior,  how- 
ever, had  no  mind  that  the  eye  or  ear  of  any 
third  person  should  witness  his  present  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  Moor.  He  shuffled,  there- 
fore, towards  the  door,  and,  saying  he  liked  not 
the  cold  air  of  the  hall,  closed  it,  returned,  and 
took  his  seat. 

Cassim,  without  any  hesitation,  sat  down  by 
his  side,  as  he  said,  "  Didst  thou  see  what 
was  going  on  in  the  hall,  when  those  strangers 
arrived,  holy  man  ?  " 

"  Not  I,  truly,"  replied  the  prior :  "  I  started 
from  my  bed,  when  I  heard  that  two  knights  had 
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arrived  with  succours,  and  that  they  were  about 
to  be  closeted  with  Don  John.  I  hastened  to 
robe  me,  knowing  I  should  be  wanted,  where 
wisdom  and  conference,  as  twin-brothers,  should 
go  hand  in  hand.     I  descended,  and  —  and  — " 

"  Was  shut  out,"  said  Cassim,  fiUing  up  the 
pause,  which  the  prior  had  endeavoured  to  finish 
by  a  short  cough,  not  liking  to  refer  to  the  in- 
dignant manner  in  which  he  deemed  he  had 
been  treated.  "  Then,"  continued  the  Moor, 
"  I  will  tell  you  more  than  is  known  to  any  soul 
within  these  walls,  saving  the  three  now  shut  up 
together  in  yonder  chamber  of  secret  debate." 

"  Canst  thou  ?  "  exclaimed  the  prior,  in  a 
tone  of  surprise.  "  Of  all  earthly  matters  I 
would  most  desire  to  know  who  are  those  iron- 
headed  fellows  who  have  dared  shut  me  out, 
and  whom  I  just  saw  as  closely  visored  as  the 
mailed  figure  of  St.  David,  that  stands  above 
the  altar,  dedicated  to  the  slayer  of  the  giant, 
in  our  church.     Who  are  they  ?  " 

"  Who  they  are  I  cannot  tell,"  answered 
Cassim. 

"  And  is  this  your  secret?"   cried  the  prior. 
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"  By  the  holy  bones  of  St.  Francis,  I  do  wrong 
thus  to  abuse  my  own  dignity  by  holding  debate 
with  thee.  Darest  thou,  fellow,  make  a  jest 
of  me?" 

"  Patience,  holy  father,"  said  Cassim  ;  "  and 
though  I  know  not  who  they  are,  yet  will  I  pre- 
sently show  thee  how  thou  canst  make  a  jest  of 
them  all,  in  revenge  for  the  slight  they  have  put 
upon  your  reverence.  Didst  thou  see  the  boy 
they  have  imprisoned  in  yonder  chamber  ?  " 

*'  Not  I,  by  the  rood,"  said  the  prior ; 
"  though  I  did  hear  that  a  woman,  faint  and 
weary  with  travel,  and  a  boy,  came  with  these 
knights." 

"  Then  will  I  instruct  you  in  that  matter," 
replied  Cassim,  "  as  deep  as  yon  knights  would 
keep  the  secret  even  from  your  wisdom.  The 
boy  is  the  son  of  Don  Pedro  ;  and  Alonso  the 
king  is  his  grandsire,  or  there  is  no  truth  in 
blood  and  feature  !  " 

The  prior  raised  his  eyes  and  hands  with 
astonishment.  "  Thou  dost  not  say  so  ?  Art 
thou  sure  of  this  ?  " 

"  As  certain,"  said  Cassim,  "  as  that  yonder 
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light  is  the  sun,  that  you  are  the  prior  of  Evora, 
full  of  wisdom  and  gravity,  and  that  Cassim  is 
no  liar." 

"  Holy  Mary  !  "  exclaimed  the  prior  ;  *'  and 
have  they  locked  up  the  heir  of  the  heir  to 
Portugal's  crown?  This  is  carrying  matters 
too  far.  I  joined  Don  Sanchez;  for  Alonso 
knew  not  how  to  be  grateful,  nor  how  to  do 
right  to  zealous  and  pious  men  like  myself: 
but  touch  not  the  Lord's  anointed  is  Scripture 
command.  I  never  dreamed  of  laying  so  much 
as  a  finger's  end  on  any  royal  sprout  belonging 
to  a  kingly  stock.  This  will  madden  Alonso. 
We  shall  never  have  his  brother,  the  bastard, 
righted  after  this  act.  He  will  deal  vengeance, 
instead  of  granting  honourable  terms,  as  an  end 
to  these  civil  broils.  What  can  I  do  to  show 
myself  the  friend  of  the  young  prince  ?  Art 
thou  sure  it  is  he  ?  " 

"  Certain,"  said  Cassim ;  "  for  to  tell  the 
truth,  prior,  I  have  held  him  before  now,  when 
he  was  scarce  four  years  old,  upon  these  knees, 
and  have  often  seen  him  since." 

"  Thou  !    a   Moor,  a  slave  !    a   conquered 
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infidel  !  "  exclaimed  the  prior ;  "  and  talk  of 
holding  a  royal  boy  on  thy  knees  ?  It  is  im- 
possible." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Cassim ;  "  for  know  you 
not,  Donna  Ines  de  Castro  was  his  godmother, 
and  brought  him  up  after  the  death  of  Con- 
stantia  ?  " 

"  And  what  is  that  to  the  purpose  ?  "  en- 
quired the  prior. 

"  Marry  no  more  than  this,"  answered 
Cassim,  "  that  Donna  Ines  had  in  her  service 
a  Moorish  damsel  named  Ximena,  whom  I 
once  loved  and  wooed  ;  but  Ximena  turned 
Christian,  and  would  not  listen  to  me.  It  was 
in  seeking  her  that  I  often  saw  the  young 
Prince  Ferdinand,  when  a  child." 

"  And  yonder  woman,  who  is  she  ?  " 

"  Ines  de  Castro,  or  I  am  much  in  error," 
said  the  Moor  :  "  I  saw  not  her  face ;  but  I 
knew  her  slight  figure,  and  her  hand  and  little 
foot  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  my  own." 

"  Not  by  similitude,  I  take  it,"  said  the 
prior,  as  his  lips  curled  into  something  like  a 
smile,  when  he  looked    on   the   broad   tawny 
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hands  of  the  Moor,  calculated  as  they  were  to 
wield  a  club  as  well  as  a  cimeter  :  "  thou  hast 
a  sharp  eye  and  a  sharp  wit,  Cassim." 

"  And  they  shall  help  thee,  holy  man,"  re- 
plied the  Moor,  "  to  an  excellent  revenge  on 
those  misproud  knights,  who  thrust  thee  out 
from  their  debates,  wilt  thou  but  hear  me.  Ay, 
and  what  is  more  than  all,"  he  added,  in  a 
grave  manner,  as  he  looked  the  prior  steadfastly 
in  the  face,  "  they  shall  help  thee  to  do  an  act 
that  both  Moor  and  Christian  will  applaud, 
since  it  will  imitate  that  mercy  which  Allah, 
who  made  us  all,  shows  to  his  creatures." 

"  A  miracle  !  "  exclaimed  the  prior,  "  a  very 
miracle  !  to  hear  a  Moor  talk  of  godliness  like 
a  monk.     A  miracle,  in  good  sooth  !  " 

"  I  have  learned  how  to  enact  them  from 
thee,  good  father,"  said  Cassim  ;  "  and  I 
trust  my  knowledge  will  not  fail  me,  when  I 
lack  wine  or  porridge.  But  think  better  of  us 
Moors,  reverend  prior,  and  learn  that  we  are 
men  who  have  hearts  alive  to  humanity  as  well 
as  yourselves,  with  some  wit  to  know  how  to 
give  to  good  will  the  life  of  good  action." 
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*•  What  is  thy  purpose,  Moor  ?  '*  said  the 
prior.  "  I  am  a  man  of  tender  mould,  and 
would  not  be  loth  to  do  good  even  to  thee,  did 
I  not  fear  the  censures  of  mother  church,  as 
thou  art  an  infidel." 

"  Rather  fear,"  replied  Cassim,  "  the  re- 
proach of  thy  own  conscience,  should  you 
deny  what  I  ask;  for  if  thou  dost,  it  will  be 
consenting  that  a  mother,  noble  in  blood  and 
great  in  heart,  shall  become  childless  as  well  as 
widowed  :  I  would  have  thee  save  Hamet,  who, 
without  thy  aid,  must  this  day  die." 

"  How  can  I  save  him  ?  "  said  the  prior. 
"  Trust  me,  I  would  be  nothing  loth  to  do  it : 
for  when  I  saw  the  brave  youth,  who  risked  his 
life  to  get  us  bread,  stand  last  night  before 
these  walls  m  the  hands  of  those  ready  to  slay 
him,  I  had  grievous  yearnings  of  compassion ; 
and,  like  the  prophet  Jeremiah  over  the  fall  of 
Judah,  I  cried  out  in  my  sorrows,  My  bowels  ! 
my  bowels  !  yet  how  can  I  save  him,  when 
he  who  commands  here  will  not  so  much  as 
admit  me  to  his  counsels  ?  " 

"  You  can   save  him,  you  shall  save  him," 
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cried  Cassim  :  "  I  will  teach  you  a  way  ;  you 
are  a  scholar,  full  of  learning  as  of  tender 
mercy/' 

"  I  will  save  him,"  exclaimed  the  prior,  in  a 
burst  of  gratified  feeling ;  "  that  is,  if  I  can," 
he  added,  correcting  himself  on  second 
thoughts  :  "  but  how  ?  which  way  ?  " 

Cassim  then  unfolded,  with  as  much  brevity 
as  he  possibly  could,  the  ingenious  plan  he  had 
devised  to  make  the  prior  of  Evora  the  in- 
strument to  preserve  Hamet  by  what  might  be 
called  a  stratagem  of  war.  He  concluded  with 
these  words  :  —  "  Now,  holy  father,  thou  hast 
heard  all;  and  it  needs  but  for  thee  to  indite 
a  letter,  as  I  will  tell  thee.  Here  are  thy 
writing  tools :  indite  me  the  epistle  without 
delay ;  and  whilst  those  iron-visored  secret 
counsellors  are  deep  in  their  plots  and  plans, 
which  they  deem  you  not  worthy  to  share,  do 
you  act  without  them.  As  head  of  your  order, 
as  a  sacred  ambassador  of  peace,  as  high  in  the 
favour  of  Don  Sanchez,  it  becomes  your  dig- 
nity to  do  so.  Act  for  yourself,  and  ask  no 
man's  counsel." 
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"  I  will  do  SO,"  replied  the  prior :  "  what 
shall  I  indite  ?  Tell  me,  good  Moor ;  for  my 
mind  is  somewhat  unsettled  by  the  suddenness 
of  this  thing,  and  I  always  take  time  to  com- 
pose my  homilies,  not  liking  the  idle  babble  of 
those  monks  who  preach  without  book." 

Cassim  determined  to  lose  no  time,  and 
urged  the  prior  instantly  to  put  his  intentions 
into  practice;  well  knowing  that  should  the  pre- 
sent feelings  of  offended  pride  on  the  one  hand, 
and  gratified  vanity  on  the  other,  subside,  the 
holy  man  might  change  his  purpose.  Once 
more,  therefore,  did  he  successfully  explain  and 
enforce  his  plan.  So  cunningly,  indeed,  did 
Cassim  play  upon  the  prior,  that  he  saw  not 
at  the  moment  he  was  acting  no  higher  a  part 
than  that  of  secretary  to  a  Moor.  For  though 
the  churchman  worded  it,  the  Moor  suggested 
every  item.  The  prior,  therefore,  under  his 
directions,  wrote  as  follows  :  — 

"  To  the  most  noble  Joseph,  Count  of  Ami- 
ranti,  master  of  the  holy  and  military  order  of 
the  Wing,  I,  Paul,  prior  of  Evora,  with  the 
blessing  of  the  lady  Virgin,  and  all  saints,  send 
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greeting :  —  For  as  much  as  it  has  chanced  by 
the  arrival  of  certain  knights  at  this  fortress, 
who  have  brought  with  them  more  than  a 
hundred  men  at  arms,  and  great  stores  and 
munition  sufficient  to  supply  the  garrison  for 
six  months  (  '  St.  Francis  assoilzie  me  for  the 
sin  of  lying,  though  it  be  but  upon  paper,'  said 
the  prior)  :  —  now  I,  Paul  of  Evora,  as  a 
member  of  holy  church,  and  having  no  quarrel, 
in  my  own  person,  against  the  blood  royal, 
think  it  meet  to  apprize  you,  that  these  same 
knights  have  also  brought  with  them  the  most 
noble  infant  of  the  Infant  of  Portugal,  Prince 
Ferdinand,  a  prisoner.  (  '  Write  prisoner  in 
large  letters/  said  Cassim.  —  '  Don't  you  see 
I  have  done  so  ? '  replied  the  Prior.  '  I  could 
never  read  out  of  any  other  than  an  Arabic 
book  in  all  my  life,'  said  Cassim :  '  but  go  on.' 
The  prior  did  so.)  —  Now  I,  Paul  of  Evora, 
being  desirous  to  spare  the  shedding  of  inno- 
cent blood,  do  hereby  also  apprise  you  that  it 
has  been  advised  and  determined  by  these 
knights,  now  in  council,  that  if  you,  as  threat- 
ened, do,  on  this  day,  inflict  the  doom  of  death 
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on  Hamet,  the  son  of  Alcanzor,  now  your 
prisoner,  that  so  soon  as  you  shall  have  done 
this  act  of  cruelty,  they,  in  like  manner,  will 
retaliate  upon  you,  according  to  the  reprisals 
of  arms,  and  will  also  take  away  life  from  this 
most  sweet  limb  of  PortugaPs  royal  stock; 
inasmuch  as  though  Hamet  be  a  Moor,  and 
Prince  Ferdinand  a  Christian,  yet  the  Moor 
did  adventure  his  life  in  the  service  of  Don 
Sanchez,  and  at  the  command  of  Don  John  of 
Almeria.  I,  Paul  of  Evora,  would  therefore, 
in  this  private  and  well-affectioned  manner,  en- 
treat and  counsel  you,  as  you  love  your  king, 
your  young  prince,  and  would  see  an  end  to 
these  unhappy  civil  broils,  that  you  forthwith 
spare  the  life  of  Hamet,  free  him  from  his 
chains,  and  observe  towards  him  all  the  ho- 
nourable usages  of  war,  till  such  time  as  he  can 
be  ransomed  or  exchanged  by  some  other  noble 
prisoner.  And  in  truth  of  all  these  counsels 
and  advices,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 

seal,  &c. 

"  Paul,  prior  of  Evora." 
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Whilst  the  prior  sealed  and  tied  up  this 
long-winded  epistle  with  a  silken  string,  Cassim 
spoke  raj)idly  his  farther  purpose.  "  I  will  to 
the  armoury,  case  me  in  visor  and  helm,  seize 
the  white  flag  of  truce,  and  away  from  the 
postern,  to  the  enemies  in  the  camp.  Do  thou, 
prior,  be  on  the  watch.  Trust  me,  we  have  no 
time  to  lose.  Let  none  know  of  this  but  Aza, 
and  the  old  Moor  Zegris,  who  has  the  postern 
watch :  he  will  let  me  in,  when  I  return  under 
cover  of  the  night :  and  as  to  Don  John  and 
his  counsellors,  I  will  be  their  warrant;  they 
have  not  settled  half  so  weighty  a  matter  as 
thou  and  I  have  done  in  our  conference;  for 
I  trust  by  this  stratagem  we  shall  have  saved 
the  life  of  Hamet.  What  will  become  of 
Donna  Ines  de  Castro,  I  know  not ;  but  I  doubt 
there  will  be  dark  work  with  her,  prior;  and 
she  is  a  helpless  woman." 

''  No  matter  what  becomes  of  her,"  said  the 
prior  :  "  she  is  a  Castilian ;  and  her  influence 
with  the  prince,  Don  Pedro,  was  the  beginning 
of  all  these  troubles.  Do  thou  away.  I  shall 
have  a  brave  triumph,  when  this  comes  to  light, 
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over  those  who  spurned  my  counsels.  May  be 
it  will  bring  the  king  to  reason,  when  Alonso 
finds  how  I  interfered  to  save  his  grandchild's 
life." 

Cassim  smiled  at  observing  the  cunning  of  the 
prior,  who  already  seemed  to  entertain  thoughts 
of  turning  to  his  own  advantage  an  occurrence, 
the  whole  danger  of  which  to  Prince  Ferdinand 
had  its  sole  existence  in  the  active  brain  of  the 
Moor,  who  had  created  it  as  a  sort  of  ruse  de 
guerre  to  save  the  life  of  Hamet. 

Cassim  left  the  prior,  his  own  heart  full  of 
high  and  anxious  hopes.  He  concealed  his 
person  as  proposed,  and,  by  the  connivance  of 
Zegris,  who  kept  watch  at  the  postern,  stole  out 
unperceived  with  his  flag  of  truce  and  the  letter. 
The  Moor  shot  like  an  arrow  under  the  castle 
walls,  and  speedily  passed  down  the  rocky  defile 
towards  the  camp  of  the  master  of  the  Wing. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

True  nobility  is  exempt  from  fear  — 
More  can  I  bear  than  you  dare  execute. 

Shakspeare. 

\\E  shall  not  follow  the  steps  of  Cassim,  whoy 
bent  on  the  deliverance  of  Hamet,  had  thus 
artfully  taken  advantage  of  the  weak  points  in 
the  prior's  character  to  induce  him  to  practise 
what  the  good  father  himself  deemed  a  holy 
cheat  to  save  the  life  of  the  young  and  bravcc 
Our  narrative  leads  us  to  another  scene,  still 
within  the  fortress  of  Death,  where  Ines  de 
Castro,  as  Cassim  had  truly  stated  her  to  be, 
was  now  confined  a  captive.  The  ill-starred 
fortunes  of  Ines  seemed  to  pursue  her  with  un- 
relenting vigour,  for  instead  of  reaching  her 
husband  in  safety,  according  to  the  generous 
purpose  of  the  Talba,  she  had  but  exchanged 
one  prison  for  another,  one  oppressor  for  a 
second  yet  more  cruel. 
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It  was  on  the  third  day  of  her  captivity,  for 
thouofh  provided  with  all  thino^s  necessary  for 
her  comfort  she  was  not  suffered  to  leave  her 
chamber,  that  after  having  long  pondered  on 
her  doubtful  fortunes,  steps  without  the  door 
announced  the  approach  of  some  intruder  upon 
her  solitude.  Too  well  did  she  suspect  who  it 
might  be  that  thus  disturbed  the  only  resource 
left  to  her  —  tlie  converse  of  her  own  sad 
tlioughts.  The  door  was  slowly  opened,  care- 
fully closed  again,  and  the  person  who  intruded 
turning  towards  her,  Ines  immediately  knew  the 
features  of  Don  Diego.  It  appeared  this  v/as 
the  first  time  she  had  seen  him  unhelmed  since 
she  had  fallen  vrithin  his  pcv^er,  as  she  ex- 
claimed, "  It  is  no  longer,  then,  doubtful  to 
Avhom  I  owe  these  acts  of  violence  that  have 
deprived  me  of  liberty  and  hope  :  —  you  are  still 
my  unrelenting  oppressor." 

"  I  am  not,  by  Heaven !  "  replied  Diego  : 
"hear  me,  lady  —  friend  or  foe,  I  am  such 
at  your  own  choice.  I  beseech  you  to  hear  me 
with  temper."  As  he  spoke,  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  manner  and  countenance  of  Diego 
R   4? 
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less  wild  and  impassioned  than  usual ;  yet,  as  if 
he  himself  felt  some  sense  of  shame  for  the  base 
part  he  had  acted,  and  was  conscious  even  now 
he  was  about  to  act,  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the 
ground  whilst  he  spoke,  unable  to  meet  with 
effrontery  the  indignant  looks  of  the  woman  he 
had  so  cruelly  persecuted. 

In  the  character  of  Ines,  though  in  general 
soft  and  yielding,  there  was,  as  a  daughter  of 
Castile,  that  high  sense  of  honour,  of  respect 
due  to  herself  and  to  her  sex,  which  gave  her 
spirit  in  these  moments  of  trial,  when  women  of 
an  ordinary  mould  would  have  been  overpow- 
ered with  terror,  or  silent,  perhaps,  from  appre- 
hension. To  Don  Diego's  last  request,  there- 
fore, she  answered  with  animation  :  "I  will 
not  listen  to  idle  words  and  vain  excuses.  Re- 
store me  the  liberty  of  which  you  have  deprived 
me.  Resign  the  control  that  by  violence,  and 
not  by  any  show  of  justice,  you  have  assumed 
over  my  free  will,  and  then  ask  me  to  listen. 
But,  till  then,  think  not  that  I  will,  by  my  own 
act,  so  acknowledge  your  authority  as  that  it 
should  give  you  license  to  propose  to  me  either 
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your  friendship  or  your  enmity  :  I  despise  both. 
The  time  must  come  when  you  shall  answer  for 
these  things.  Beware,  then,  how  you  provoke 
me  to  become  an  enemy." 

"  Think,"  said  Diego,  "  of  the  wTong  I  have 
sustained  at  your  hands." 

"  No  wTong,"  replied  Ines,  "  can  justify  this 
last  act.  If  I  did  the  injury,  you  made  your  appeal 
to  the  king  for  redress.  Cruel  as  that  was,  yet 
was  it  mercy  compared  to  this.  What  you  then 
did  w^as  public,  and  in  my  appeal  to  the  church 
it  would  have  been  as  publicly  answered.  But 
now,  like  the  assassin  who  strikes  m  the  dark, 
you  have  stooped,  in  disgrace  to  your  honour  as 
a  knight,  your  feelings  as  a  man,  to  deal  in 
private  villany." 

"  It  is  false,"  said  Diego,  as  he  reddened  with 
passion  at  the  severe  reproaches  thus  cast  upon 
him  :  "I  would  guard  you  with  life  itself;  nay, 
would  devote  all  to  you,  so  you  would  but  hear 
me." 

"  If  I  am  to  judge  your  future  purposes," 
said  Ines,  "  by  those  already  known,  I  should 
pla'ce  as  little  trust  in  you  as  I  would  in  one 
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whose  acts  have  ever  been  foul  whilst  his  words 
were  fair.  Did  you  not  come,  you  and  your 
companion,  visored  and  shrouded,  followed  by 
a  base  band  of  your  own  creatures,  to  way-lay 
our  path,  and  in  the  depth  of  a  forest,  fit  only 
for  robbers  and  their  deeds,  tear  me,  and  yonder 
noble  boy,  from  our  own  people,  make  us  pri- 
soners, bear  us  away,  unheeding  the  cries  of  an 
unhappy  woman ;  unregardful  of  that  loyalty 
which  should  have  taught  you,  if  humanity  had 
no  power  to  plead  for  us,  to  respect  the  sacred 
person  of  a  prince  ?  You  did  this,  whilst,  like 
a  coward,  who  dares  act  what  he  would  tremble 
to  avouch,  you  kept  your  faces  shrouded  by  iron 
visors  even  from  the  darkness  of  the  night." 

"  I  did  this,"  cried  Diego,  who  now,  wrought  up 
to  the  highest  degree  of  passionate  resentment, 
was  once  more  as  bold  to  justify  villany  as  he  had 
been  to  act  it,  —  "I  did  this,  and  will  do  more, 
unless  you  yield  to  that  you  have  no  power  to 
avert.  I  have  listened  to  all  your  reproaches, 
and  will  only  requite  them  in  offering  you  safety 
and  happiness.  If  you  choose  misery  and  dis- 
honour, it  is  at  your  own  election.     I  am  not  to 
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be  moved  from  my  just  pm-pose,  —  for  just  it  is, 
since,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  by  your  own 
act,  you  are  mine.  I  am  not  to  be  shaken  by  a 
storm  of  words,  that,  from  woman's  lips,  fall  but 
like  the  hail  from  the  clouds  on  a  coat  of  steel, 
leaving  no  impress.  Yet,"  he  added,  in  a  gentler 
manner,  "  think  not  that  even  thy  own  frantic 
words  can  move  me  to  abandon  thee  to  misery. 
Thou  fairest  among  women  —  the  first,  the  only 
object  of  my  devoted  love  —  even  in  these  mo- 
ments, when  thy  bitter  taunts  sting  more  than 
an  adder's  fang,  thy  very  scorn  is  dearer  to  me 
than  would  be  the  affections  of  another.  As  I 
look  on  thee,  there  is  a  charm  in  thy  presence 
which  disarms  even  my  resentments.  Not  the 
mother,  whose  heart  and  whose  eye  is  with  her 
infant  when  it  sleeps,  is  more  watchful  in  her 
holy  care  than  I  would  be  over  thee.  —  Come, 
then,  Ines,  forget  the  past ;  teach  thy  heart  to 
relent ;  bid  the  frank  and  gentle  feelings  of  thy 
early  youth  return,  when  Diego  was  not  ab- 
horred, when  he  ^vas  thy  betrothed  husband, 
and  all  shall  be  forgiven.  Why  wert  thou  ever 
false  ?  " 
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The  manner  in  which  this  was  spoken,  —  as  it 
recalled  to  Ines  the  only  error  of  her  life,  a 
breach  of  a  sacred  contract  that  had  given  her 
serious  uneasiness,  however  unworthy  Diego 
might  be,  — somewhat  softened  even  her  resent- 
ment for  his  subsequent  conduct ;  and  she  said, 
in  a  milder  tone,  yet  with  firmness,  "  I  have 
already  answered  thee,  in  the  hall  of  appeal,  be- 
fore the  king ;  and,  but  for  the  unjust  means 
you  have  pursued  to  assert  your  claims,  I  would 
ask  your  forgiveness  for  that  in  which  I  did  you 
wrong.  More  than  this  I  cannot  do.  Trust 
me,  you  have  no  cause  to  repine  for  the  loss  of 
one  with  whom  you  could  never  taste  of  happi- 
ness. Thy  soul  and  mine,  thy  thoughts  and 
my  thoughts,  are  as  wide  asunder  as  the  ex- 
tremities of  earth  or  climes.  Thy  impassioned 
nature,  and  violent  acts,  could  find  no  sympathy 
in  one  who  humbly  trusts  in  God,  and  the  calm 
dictates  of  reason,  for  her  guidance.  There  is 
no  harmony  in  our  natures,  and  there  could 
be  none  in  our  affections.  Wherefore,  then, 
repine  ?  " 

*'  Ines,"  said  Don  Diego,  who  felt  a  degree; 
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of  hope,  he  had  really  no  cause  to  entertain, 
from  the  calmness  in  which  she  now  spoke,  — 
"  Ines,  you  mistake  my  character  :  I  am  not  by 
nature  what  I  seem  to  be.  My  heart,  like  your 
own,  is  alive  to  just  feelings ;  to  a  just  sense  of 
what  is  due  to  man.  It  is  you  who  have  made 
me  other.  Your  scorn,  your  cold  return  to 
those  hopes  you  fanned  into  life  and  being,  have 
driven  me  to  be  what  I  abhor  ;  degraded  in  my 
own  eyes,  till  I  have  become  the  sport  of  every 
wayward  passion." 

"  And  think  you  this  can  move  me  to  change 
my  purpose  ?  "  said  Ines  :  "  I  must  cease  even 
to  pity  that  man,  who,  hating  what  is  vile  in 
itself,  can  yet  be  weak,  ay  wicked  enough,  to 
follow  it." 

"  It  is  in  your  own  power  to  change  me," 
said  Diego :  "  to  you  my  soul  would  be  like  a 
faithful  mirror,  that  would  reflect  yourself.  You 
know  not,  Ines,  the  character  of  man.  Unlike 
womankind,  he  can  find  no  middle  course  in 
action.  If  his  nature  has  in  it  the  strength  of 
the  oak,  his  passions  have  also  the  violence  of 
the  tempest ;  and  solid  oak  itself  will  fall  before 
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its  fury.  I  am  a  man,  who,  like  others,  have 
high  hopes,  aspiring  thoughts,  that  can  rise  at 
the  call  of  arms,  and  rest  on  the  summit  of  am- 
bition. For  this  I  have  done  much ;  I  have 
sacrificed  more :  yet  this,  and  more  than  this, 
would  I  sacrifice  to  win  but  the  return  of  thy 
regard." 

"  It  lies  open  before  you,"  replied  Ines  :  "  my 
regard  can  be  ffiven  to  none  but  him  who  shall 
prove  himself  worthy  of  it,  of  honour.  The 
good  have  ever  my  esteem.  Hear  me,  Don 
Diego,  and  it  may  be  that  what  I  would  urge 
shall  save  you  from  that  suffering  with  which  you 
in  vain  threaten  me,  whilst  you  assail  my  reso- 
lution. Though  you  have  kept  me  a  close 
prisoner  within  this  chamber,  yet  even  from  this 
window  have  I  both  seen  and  heard  svifficient 
of  what  passes  within  the  fortress  to  assure  me 
you  are  now  leagued  with  those  who  are  in  arms 
against  their  lawful  king.  Were  it  other,  you 
could  have  no  power,  no  influence  here,  to 
detain  me." 

"  It  is  not  for  such  purpose  that "  said 

Diego. 
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Ines  interrupted  him,  and  continued,  "  What 
are  your  own  dark  designs  is  best  known  to  your 
own  heart,  and  to  Him  who  sees  its  inmost 
thought.  Yet  thus  much  I  would  counsel  you, 
thus  much  would  1  do  for  you,  as  some  small 
recompense  for  the  injuries  you  think  to  have 
sustained  at  my  hand.  You  and  your  com- 
panion in  arms  have  given  up  Prince  Ferdinand 
into  the  power  of  traitors.  I  need  not  tell  you 
such  an  act  will  be  visited  with  death  as  its  re- 
ward. Alonso  will  never  pardon  him  who  shall 
have  placed  his  own  blood  in  so  much  peril. 
The  youthful  prince  neither  saw,  nor  suspected, 
by  w^hom  he  was  made  prisoner ;  for  too  well 
did  you  shroud  your  persons  and  your  intents 
from  his  knowledge.  Restore  him  to  liberty  f 
guide  him,  and  the  unhappy  woman  who  now 
pleads  to  you,  in  safety  from  these  walls ;  quit 
the  traitors  with  whom  you  are  leagued  ;  return 
to  honour  and  to  loyalty ;  and  Ines  will  never 
betray  her  knowledge  of  the  man  who  dared 
imprison  the  son  of  a  royal  house." 

"  The  young  prince,"  said  Diego,  "  is  cared 
for  with   all  respect.      Though  he   is   held   a 
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prisoner,  as  you  have  truly  suspected,  yet  is  he 
not  my  charge.  My  friend  and  companion  in 
arms  holds  him  a  captive." 

"  And  are  not  you  a  sharer  in  his  guilt  ?  "  re- 
plied Ines  ;  "  you  who  consent  to  it  ?  Think 
how  little  it  becomes  a  man  to  deal  thus  by  an 
unoffending  boy ;  think  of  his  tender  years. 
And  oh,  if  you  have,  as  you  profess,  but  one 
feeling  that  would  spare  me  sorrow,  judge  what 
I  must  suffer  when  I  remember,  that,  to  save 
me,  the  gentle  Ferdinand,  at  his  tender  age,  with 
sense  and  goodness  far  beyond  it,  exposed  him- 
self to  this  peril  to  rescue  me.  If  you  are  deaf 
to  my  wrongs,  yet  look  with  mercy  on  him ;  let 
his  innocence  plead ;  and,  if  all  else  fails,  re- 
member he  is  the  offspring  of  a  royal  line ;  — 
of  him  who,  though  he  may  have  abused  the 
power  delegated  to  his  hands,  is  still  in  this 
land  God's  anointed ;  the  judge,  the  ruler  of  his 
people.  Dare  not  to  place  a  sacrilegious  hand 
on  one  whom  Heaven  itself  has  sealed  with  the 
sacred  character  of  prince.  Tremble  at  the 
name  of  traitor.  Fear  God,  if  you  respect  not 
man." 
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The  energetic  manner  in  which  Ines  pleaded 
for  the  young  prince  seemed  to  shake  the 
resolution  of  Diego ;  yet,  incapable  of  doing  a 
generous  act  without  some  base  alloy,  he  only 
answered,  "  I  will  release  the  prince ;  I  will 
guide  him  and  yourself,  in  despite  of  all  oppo- 
sition, from  these  towers  in  safety,  so  that  you 
consent  to  leave  them  as  mine." 

"  Then  is  there  no  hope,"  said  Ines  ;  "  and 
be  my  trust  placed  in  Him,  who,  though  for 
some  high  purpose  of  his  secret  counsel,  he 
awhile  resigns  the  creature  of  his  hand  to  the 
power  of  her  enemies,  will  yet  hear  the  captive's 
moan.  And  as  a  father  looks  on  his  child, 
even  so  has  He  an  eye  ever  watchful,  a  mercy 
ever  open  to  the  prayer  of  the  miserable  who 
turn  to  him.  Do  what  thou  wilt,  I  will  plead 
to  thee,  hard-hearted  m.an,  no  more." 

"  Know  then,"  said  Diego,  "  that  thy  own 
safety,  thy  own  life,  depends  on  this  present 
hour.  Say  thou  wilt  yield  to  my  love,  thou 
wilt  fulfil  thy  contract,  and  thou  art  preserved. 
Deny  me,  and  not  even  I  may  save  thee.  Thy 
power  with  Don  Pedro  has  been  the  means  to 
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heap  office,  honours,  riches  on  thy  own  Cas- 
tiUan  nobles,  who  came  beggared  to  our  court, 
there  to  usurp  the  rights  and  benefits  that  should 
be  held  by  the  native-born  of  Portugal.  This,^ 
this  alone,  and  not  the  wrongs  of  Don  Sanchez, 
though  they  are  made  the  theme  of  complaint, 
has  incensed  the  faction  who  now  support  him 
for  the  ruin  of  Don  Pedro ;  for  the  overthrow 
of  those  foreign  favourites  thus  the  object  of 
revenge.  Your  fate  is  sealed  should  you  refuse 
my  suit." 

"  I  can  never  yield  to  it,"  replied  Ines :  "  yet 
bethink  you.  Do  a  generous  act  for  its  own 
sake,  and  do  not  thus  disgrace  the  noble  badge 
of  chivalry  you  wear,  by  making  it  the  means  of 
a  base  and  selfish  barter." 

"  No  !  "  exclaimed  Diego :  "  I  will  not  again 
be  fooled  by  woman.  I  offer  you  freedom, 
honour,  safety.  I  offer  them  at  no  light  risk  ^ 
since,  to  give  you  these,  I  must  resign  all  th^ 
long-cherished  hopes  of  my  ambition.  If  I  lose 
them,  it  shall  be  for  something  yet  more  dearly 
prized  —  for  thyself,  Ines.  I  have  the  power 
over  thee,  nay  the  right,  and  I   will  seal  the 
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terms  of  thy  deliverance  ere  it  is  thine.  I  trust 
not  again  to  woman's  word,  seeing  how  light  a 
toy  it  is  when  caprice  or  flattery,  or  a  new  gaud, 
can,  like  the  wandering  wind,  disperse  it  into 
air.  Be  mine,  and  all  shall  be  forgotten;  all 
shall  be  well  between  us." 

"  It  is  in  vain,"  said  Ines :  "  I  never  can." 
Diego  interrupted  her :  —  "  May  be,"  he 
said,  "  you  doubt  my  honourable  purpose. 
But  know,  lady,  there  is  a  holy  man  within 
these  walls,  who,  even  this  hour,  will  unite  our 
hands ;  one  who  deems  thy  contract  sacred,  and 
will  pronounce  the  nuptial  benediction.  Think 
of  this.  Make  thy  choice  of  evils,  —  if  you  will 
have  it  that  honourable  love  is  choice  of  evil. 
And  even  were  I  the  vilest  wretch  that  crawls 
on  earth,  surely  liberty  and  my  plighted  vows 
were  better  than  this  prison,  —  which  thou  canst 
never  leave,  saving  for  one  more  fatal.  Nay,  I 
will  not  hear  thy  denial,  I  will  not  suffer  thee 
to  condemn  thy  youth  and  beauty  to  so  much 
hopeless  sorrow.  Come  with  me :  the  priest 
waits  in  the  chapel  to  receive  our  vows  :  come 
and  oifer  them." 

s  2 
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As  Diego  spoke,  he  attempted  to  place  his 
hands  on  Ines,  so  as  to  force  her  from  the 
chamber.  She  cried  aloud  for  help,  as  she 
sprang  from  his  grasp,  shuddering  at  the  deter- 
mined manner  in  which  he  proceeded  to  an 
extremity  that  was  as  unlooked  for  as  it  was 
appalling  to  her  feelings.  In  the  agony  of  her 
mind  she  wrung  her  hands  in  despair,  and  again 
called  on  help,  till  the  vaulted  roof  of  her  cham- 
ber re-echoed  her  shrill  cries. 

"  It  is  in  vain,"  said  Diego  :  —  "  think  you 
I  am  unsupported  in  what  I  do  ?  All  here  con- 
sider you  as  my  affianced  bride;  and  no  man 
will  dare  interfere  to  withhold  from  me  the 
woman  whom  Heaven  itself  has  given  to  me  as 
one  bone,  one  flesh.  Thou  art,  thou  shalt  be 
my  wife." 

Again  he  approached  her.  Ines,  driven  to 
distraction  by  his  conduct,  and  seeing  no  hope 
of  rescue,  extended  her  hands  so  as  to  drive  him 
back ;  and,  with  a  countenance  to  which  the 
despair  of  her  mind  had  given  the  hues  of  death, 
exclaimed,  as  her  last  hope  of  honour  and  of 
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safety,  —  "  Rash  man,  forbear  !   I  am  a  wedded 
wife,  a  mother  !  " 

Diego  fell  back  some  paces  from  her,  as  if 
struck  by  the  bolt  of  Heaven  :  so  wholly  unex- 
pected, so  ruinous  to  all  his  hopes,  was  this 
avowal.  He  gazed  wildly  upon  her.  He 
scarcely  seemed  to  draw  breath,  and  no  word 
escaped  his  quivering  lips.  His  hand  trembled, 
and  as  the  thoughts  of  past  injury,  of  the  insults 
of  Don  Pedro,  and  the  banishment  he  had 
endured  for  so  many  years,  rushed  on  his  mind, 
he  struck  his  forehead  in  passion,  and  uttered, 
in  a  voice  scarcely  human,  — "  Then  is  thy 
doom  sealed,  for  thou  art  the  wife  of  my  deadly 
foe,  Don  Pedro  of  Portugal :  nay,  deny  it  not. 
He  is  the  rival ;  he  is  the  accursed  thief  who 
corrupted  thy  heart ;  dazzled  thy  vain  mind  by 
princely  flattery ;  insulted  me.  Do  I  breathe 
and  speak  it  ?  Struck  me  a  blow  !  a  blow,  ay, 
and  yet  a  deeper  wound,  stole  thee  from  me  !  — 
thee  !  whom  I  loved  from  boyhood ;  cherished, 
dear  as  light  and  life  !  —  the  betrothed  of  my 
heart;  the  dearest  object  of  my  soul !" 

The  thought  of  his  early  affection,  his  dis- 
s  3 
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appointment,  for  a  moment  melted  even  the 
stern  feelings  of  Diego ;  tears  suffused  his  eyes, 
and  stood  in  large  drops  on  his  cheek.  He 
dashed  them  oiF  with  a  frantic  gesture ;  and,  as 
if  incensed  with  himself  that  he  could  thus 
give  way  to  tender  recollections,  exclaimed,  — 
*'  Tears  !  Am  I  a  man,  that  I  can  thus  practise 
the  weakness  of  woman?  of  deceitful,  cruel, 
wretched  woman  !  who  has  tears  at  command, 
false  as  those  of  Egypt's  crocodile,  when  it  would 
lure  its  victim  to  destruction.  But  I  will  not 
yield  to  this.  No,  by  the  light  of  heaven,  tears 
shall  be  changed  to  fire;  love  to  vengeance; 
that  is  yet  mine  —  a  banquet  where  the  injured 
soul  may  glut  itself  to  the  full  in  blood.  I  will 
have  love,  or  my  revenge.  You  have  robbed 
me  of  a  wife  :  no  matter.  You  were  not  worthy 
to  share  so  honoured  a  rank  with  one  whose 
heart  was  so  true  to  you  as  mine.  I  will  be  like 
thyself,  false,  base,  treacherous:  I  care  not. 
You  have  made  me  what  I  am." 

Ines,  overpowered  by  his  passionate  expres- 
sions, by  the  energy  of  that  despair  which,  like 
a  hurricane,  carries  with  it  a  force  that  bears 
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<3own  all  that  would  withstand  its  course,  had 
neither  the  power  to  reason,  nor  to  retort  re- 
proaches ;  they  would  be  unheeded,  unheard. 
She  had  recourse,  therefore,  to  the  last,  the  only 
weapon  that  is  powerful  in  woman  —  her  afflic- 
tion ;  and,  dropping  on  her  knees  before  the 
impassioned  Diego,  raised  her  hands  in  an  atti- 
tude of  supplication,  as  with  streaming  eyes  she 
conjured  him  to  pity  her.  —  "  Show  mercy  to 
me,"  she  said,  "  as  you  hope  one  day  yourself 
to  meet  it.  Pardon  the  wrong  I  have  done 
you  —  pardon,  pardon  ;  and  oh,  as  you  honour 
the  memory  of  her  who  gave  you  being,  and 
nursed  you  in  her  maternal  arms,  do  not  use  the 
power  you  possess  to  crush  a  helpless  woman : 
yet,  if  nothing  will  satisfy  you  but  vengeance, 
take  my  life,  my  unhappy  life ;  and  when  you 
look  on  the  cold  form  of  her  you  once  loved,  as 
it  lies  at  your  feet,  let  your  hard  heart  relent: 
do  not  pursue  a  guilty  purpose  towards  my 
husband." 

"  Thy  husband  !  "   said   Diego,   as  a  bitter 
smile   curled  his  lip,   which  gave  to  his  livid 
countenance  such  an  expression  as  might  have 
s   4 
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suited  the  malignant  triumph  of  a  fiend,  whose 
joys  arise  from  the  misery  of  mankind :  —  "  thy 
husband  !  and  how  does  he  treat  thee  ?  the 
woman  who,  to  become  his  wife,  forfeited  her 
truth  and  honourable  bond  ?  Thou  art  such  a 
wife  as  a  slave  only  could  hope  to  be  :  thy  place 
among  the  noble  matronage  of  the  land  denied 
thee ;  thy  marriage  held  secret  as  the  grave ; 
whilst  thy  fair  fame,  doubted  and  suspected,  has 
become  the  theme  for  every  saucy  tongue,  for 
every  wagging  head  amongst  the  vulgar,  who 
nod  at  thee  as  thou  passest  along,  and  question 
if  thou  art  maid,  wife,  or  concubine  !  " 

The  tone  of  bitter  scorn  in  which  Diego  so 
forcibly  presented  before  Tnes  what  was  in  fact 
but  a  truth  she  had  long  felt,  yet  dared  not  dwell 
upon,  even  in  her  own  thoughts,  stung  her  to 
the  very  soul ;  yet,  not  enduring  that  a  man  so 
devoid  of  all  that  was  worthy,  as  Diego  had 
proved  himself  to  be,  should  thus  condemn  the 
conduct  of  Don  Pedro,  it  recalled  to  her  that 
spirit  which  for  a  moment  had  deserted  her ; 
and,  starting  from  the  ground  where  she  had 
supplicated  in  vain,  she   said,  — "  Cease   thy 
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insolent  censure  of  one  who  is  as  far  above  thee, 
in  all  that  can  render  honoured  and  beloved  the 
heart  of  man,  as  heaven  is  higher  than  the  base 
earth  it  looks  upon.  Leave  me,  or  I  will  call 
aloud,  till  every  soul  within  the  fortress  shall  be 
alarmed  by  the  cries  of  my  despair.  It  cannot 
be  but  some  one  has  a  breast  capable  of  pity." 
"  I  will  leave  you,"  replied  Diego ;  "  yet  but 
for  a  brief  space.  Your  fate  be  on  your  own 
head.  Gonsalez  has  urged  me  to  what  I  will 
not  name.  When  next  we  meet,  it  will  be  to 
remove  thee  to  such  keeping  as  it  has  not  en- 
tered into  thy  thought  is  in  store  for  thee.  The 
hour  of  safety  is  past :  my  honourable  love  you 
cannot  have.  Your  life  may  be  spared  by 
yielding  to  what  you  deem  dishonour.  Yet  is 
it  none  to  one  of  thy  broken  faith.  To-morrow 
decide,  or  —  perish." 

"  I  am  not  to  be  subdued  by  threats,"  said 
ines.  "  My  life  you  dare  not  touch,  unless  you 
dare  God  by  an  act  of  murder  !  For  the  rest, 
whilst  life  and  sense  remain,  I  will  defend  my- 
self against  dishonour." 

"  Bethink  thee,"  said  Diego,  who  no  longer 
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Struggled  with  even  the  faint  spark  of  his 
better  feelings  ;  "  bethink  thee ;  thou  art  in  my 
power,  within  walls  of  strength  and  stone." 

^'  God's  power  is  above  thine,"  replied 
Ines,  whose  strong  sense  of  religious  feeling 
restored  to  her  some  degree  of  courage,  and 
gave  her  the  firmness  once  more  to  reply  with 
the  tone  of  undaunted  resolution.  "  Make  thy 
walls  of  iron,  thy  doors  of  brass,  turn  upon 
them  the  treble  key  of  falsehood,  violence,  and 
treason ;  yet  know  that  He,  before  whom  the 
hard  rocks  shall  melt  and  be  dissolved,  as  easily 
as  the  crystal-seeming  ice,  even  He  can  deliver 
me  out  of  thy  bonds,  as  he  burst  abroad  the 
iron  doors  of  Herod's  strength.  The  messenger 
of  God  spoke  but  his  word,  and  chains  fell 
from  the  captive's  hands,  whilst  the  presence  of 
the  Divine  Majesty  made  the  prison-darkness 
to  become  light.  I  fear  thee  not :  I  fear  not 
what  man  can  do  to  me ;  for  strong  is  my  trust 
in  God  ! " 

"  Let  the  God,  whose  law  thou  hast  broken, 
then,  deliver  thee,"  said  Diego,  "  thou  wife  of 
a  false  prince." 
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"  The  tongue  is  false  that  slanders  him,"  re- 
plied Ines.  "  Thou  art  the  traitor  !  once  more 
I  charge  thee,  give  liberty  to  me  and  to  the 
noble  Ferdinand  ;  or  the  hour  may  come  when 
I  will  proclaim  thy  treason,  and  the  treason  of 
the  base  Gonsalez,  to  Alonso,  thy  king  and 
master." 

"  The  birds  of  the  air  must  be  thy  heralds 
first,"  replied  Diego.  "  Gonsalez  shall  know  of 
this  threat.  To-morrow  we  meet  for  the  last 
time.  You  know  the  consequence  :  to-morrow 
you  have  no  hope,  unless  it  is  bought  at  my 
price." 

Thus  saying,  the  infamous  and  haughty 
Diego  retired  from  the  turret,  where  he  had 
acted  a  part  even  yet  far  worse  than  he  had 
proposed  to  himself.  So  true  is  it  that  wicked- 
ness increases  by  indulgence ;  and  if  once  the 
flood-gates  of  iniquity  are  opened,  the  tide  will 
roll  on,  overwhelming  in  its  course  any  feeble 
obstacles  which  may  arise  as  barriers  to  it? 
fury. 
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Here  is  a  hand  to  hold  a  sceptre  up, 

And  with  the  same  to  act  controlling  laws» 

Shakspeare. 

>T  E  must  now  conduct  the  reader  to  the  camp 
of  Alonso  the  Brave  ;  for  that  monarch,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  insurrection  of  the  Moors  (now 
become  general),  as  well  as  the  strong  party  of 
Don  Sanchez,  had  taken  the  field  in  person,  to 
act  in  concert  with  his  son  Don  Pedro,  to  sub- 
due this  fearful  rebellion,  which,  like  fire,  spread 
destruction  in  its  course,  and  raged  throughout 
the  kingdom  with  uncontrollable  fury.  Had 
the  Moors  alone  risen,  they  might  have  been 
easily  subdued;  but  the  unnatural  union  of 
Moslem  and  Christian,  in  this  civil  strife,  had 
given  them  a  strength  which  they  could  never 
otherwise  have  obtained. 

The  army  was  stationed  not  many  leagues 
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from  the  ancient  town  of  Coimbra,  and  within 
a  day^s  march  of  the  camp  of  the  master  of 
the  Wing,  we  have  so  repeatedly  noticed. 
The  site  was  that  of  a  vast  plain  watered  by 
the  Mondego,  and  commanding  all  those  ad- 
vantages so  desirable  for  an  army.  A  strong 
fortress  guarded  a  pass  that  led  into  the  moun- 
tains of  Coimbra,  and  the  river  formed,  in  its 
circuitous  windings,  an  effectual  barrier  to  any 
sudden  attack  from  an  enemy.  It  was  here  that 
Alonso  had  taken  his  station  after  more  than 
one  engagement,  in  which,  though  he  had  kept 
the  rebel  forces  of  his  brother  at  bay,  he  could 
hardly  be  called  the  victor.  His  queen,  his 
mother  Isabella,  the  infanta,  princess  Mary, 
were  with  him;  as,  for  their  greater  security,  he 
deemed  it  better  they  should  follow  the  royal 
tent  than  be  left  at  Cintra,  which  had  already 
suffered  from  repeated  assaults. 

The  camp  was  brilliant,  since  it  contained 
the  flower  of  Portugal's  chivalry  and  men  at 
arms,  who  still  remained  loyal  to  the  king.  At 
the  date  of  our  narrative,  the  character  of  the 
Portuguese,  as  a  people,  was  of  a  very  different 
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order  to  what  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Accus- 
tomed to  long  and  arduous  contests  with  the 
Moors,  born  in  a  country  that  relied  on  the 
valour  of  its  inhabitants  to  maintain  its  inde- 
pendence, jealous  of  the  power  of  Spain,  and 
frequently  at  war  with  its  petty  states,  Portugal 
was  distinguished  amongst  nations  for  the  chi- 
valrous spirit  of  her  nobles,  and  the  military 
ardour  of  her  people. 

The  tents  of  her  army  now  rose  white  and 
glittering  on  the  plain.  Magnificent  was  the 
spectacle  which  presented  itself  when  Alonso, 
as  it  was  his  custom,  daily  rode  from  band  to 
band,  almost  from  rank  to  rank,  to  examine 
their  state  of  defence,  their  discipline,  or  mili- 
tary exercises ;  and  to  infuse  into  them,  both 
by  example  and  exhortation,  the  high  enthu- 
siasm of  his  own  character  as  a  commander 
and  a  prince.  His  cavalry,  composed  of  the 
knights  of  the  religious  and  military  orders  of 
the  Wing,  of  St.  James,  and  of  Christ,  presented 
an  imposing  body.  Each  was  clad  in  polished 
steel,  with  flowing  robes  of  white  or  crimson, 
adorned  with  collars  composed  of  gold   and 
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jewels.  Their  plumes  floating  in  the  wind 
above  their  barred  helmets ;  the  silken  banner, 
the  flashing  lance,  the  buckler,  and  the  noble 
war-horse,  with  rich  housings  that  fell  to  the 
ground,  altogether  presented  such  a  spectacle 
of  the  "  pride  and  pomp  of  glorious  war,'*  that 
nothing  in  modern  times  could  compare  with  it. 
The  archers,  clad  in  linked  mail,  each  with  his 
arblast,  or  his  bow,  in  hand ;  the  quiver  of  his 
winged  arrows  athwart  his  shoulders,  a  sword, 
or  axe,  by  his  side;  these  looked,  when  drawn 
up  in  line,  like  one  compact  invulnerable  body 
of  moving  steel;  so  admirably  did  they  exer- 
cise in  concert,  and  so  closely  maintained  their 
ranks. 

The  heralds  and  trumpeters  in  coats  of  vel- 
vet embroidered  with  gold,  at  the  moment  of 
the  king's  approach  before  the  line,  gave  breath 
to  the  martial  clarions,  that  rung  through  the 
plain,  and  was  echoed  back  from  the  distant 
mountains,  as  lance,  banner,  and  spear  dropped 
before  the  king,  at  whose  command  they  were 
raised  again  in  an  instant,  and  flashed,  as  they 
caught  the  rays  of  the  sun,  like  a  sudden  gleam 
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of  lightning  shot  from  a  cloud.  The  various 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  minstrels,  who 
marched  with  the  army,  burst  forth  into  warlike 
strains,  as  the  deep  roll  of  the  drum,  and  the 
loud  blast  of  the  trumpet,  united  their  strength 
of  sound  to  the  harmony  of  flutes,  clarinets, 
and  rebecs. 

The  king,  as  he  rode  from  rank  to  rank, 
looked  like  the  "  fiery  Mars."  Athletic  in  his 
stately  form,  yet  full  of  grace  and  majesty,  and 
governing  his  horse  (which  seemed  to  under- 
stand those  movements  of  bit  and  rein  too  slight 
to  be  detected  by  the  common  eye)  with  the  ut- 
most ease,  his  presence  inspired  that  feeling  of 
hi^h  admiration,  in  the  breasts  of  the  soldiers, 
which  amounted  almost  to  devotion.  It  was 
such  a  feeling  as  none  but  a  warrior  king  could 
inspire  :  it  seemed  to  say,  whilst  shouts  of  wel- 
come burst  from  ten  thousand  throats,  "  Thou 
art  a  king  to  be  honoured  as  well  as  feared." 

Alonso  held  in  his  hand  a  ponderous  mace  ; 
with  him  a  favourite  weapon,  and  one  suited  to 
his  strength  in  battle.  And  though  the  bulk  of 
his  person,  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  his  ar- 
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mour,  clear  and  shining  as  a  mirror,  was  such, 
that  it  would  have  borne  down  an  ordinary 
animal ;  yet  the  strong  and  large-limbed  war- 
horse  that  he  rode  carried  his  noble  rider  on 
its  back  as  if  he  were  a  child,  and  conscious, 
it  might  be  thought,  that  he  carried  a  king  in 
majesty  of  person  as  in  right  and  rank,  he 
raised  his  head  and  neighed  in  answer  to  the 
greetings  of  the  trumpet,  waved  his  rich  mane, 
arched  his  neck,  and  fixed  his  eye  on  the 
gallant  band,  whilst  the  smoke  of  his  breath 
issued  from  his  distended  nostrils.  Indeed,  he 
might  be  said  to  represent  that  sublime  image 
of  the  war-horse  in  Job,  thus  emphatically  de- 
scribed :^ —  "He  saith  among  the  trumpets.  Ha! 
ha  !  and  he  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off,  the 
thunder  of  the  captains,  and  the  shouting." 

Even  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  war, 
Alonso  did  not  neglect  his  favourite  sport  — 
hunting.  An  extensive  forest,  which  lay  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  camp,  afforded  the 
means  ;  where  the  active  king  made  war  upon 
"the  dappled  burghers  of  the  wood,"  and  the 
griesly  boar,  with  as  much  zeal,  and  with  some- 
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thing  more  of  decisive  success,  than  he  had  yet 
found  in  his  present  campaign. 

In  the  centre  of  the  canvass  city,  there  stood 
three  pavilions  of  the  richest  silk,  whose 
fringes,  ornaments,  and  cordage,  were  inter- 
mixed with  gold,  and  would  have  adorned  a 
tournament.  Near  these,  which  belonged  to  the 
three  royal  dames,  stood  a  large  plain  tent  not 
otherwise  distinguished  than  that,  from  its  top 
streamed  a  banner  with  the  eagle  on  the  wing, 
which  showed  it  to  be  the  tent  of  the  monarch. 
Every  thing  within  corresponded  to  the  cha- 
racter of  its  inhabitant.  A  suit  of  armour, 
crowned  by  its  waving  casque,  stood  like  a 
trophy  of  past  deeds,  and  at  hand  for  future 
achievements.  The  lance,  the  sword,  and  mace, 
rested  near  it. 

On  a  table,  covered  with  costly  work  from  the 
fair  hands  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  lay  letters, 
papers,  despatches,  maps,  &c.  connected  with 
the  state  of  the  country.  More  than  one  pair 
of  antlers,  as  trophies  of  the  late  victories  in  the 
forest,  and  the  enormous  tusks  of  a  boar,  were 
suspended,  to  hold  lights,  on  the  sides  of  the 
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tent ;  and  the  skins  of  animals  of  the  chase 
were  thrown  over  the  couch  on  which  Alonso 
took  his  rest. 

His  two  noble  English  hounds  lay  at  his  feet, 
and  seemed  to  watch  their  master's  eyes,  like 
slaves  obedient  to  the  slightest  indications  of 
his  will.  Alonso,  who  by  his  dress,  that  of  a 
hunting  suit,  it  should  seem  had  but  newly  re- 
turned from  the  chase,  sat  in  a  fixed  attitude. 
His  head  was  uncovered,  and  displayed  his 
thick,  short,  and  curly  locks  in  great  disorder, 
as,  heated  and  wearied  with  violent  exercise, 
he  passed  his  fingers  through  them,  or  pushed 
back  the  hair  from  his  flushed  brow.  There 
was  a  fi^-own  upon  it,  that  augured  displeasure, 
whilst  the  angry  glance,  that  every  now  and  then 
shot  fi'om  his  eye,  might  be  compared  to  the 
first  gleams  of  lightning  suddenly  bursting  from 
under  the  dark  cloud  of  a  gathering  storm. 

Near  him  was  Azevedo,  that  wise  and  patient 
minister  of  his  counsels,  that  true  friend  of  his 
country  in  weal  or  woe.  In  his  countenance 
there  was  earnestness  and  attention,  whilst  not 
a  line  of  his  face  had  other  than  that  €xpres- 
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sion  of  calm  and  dignified  self-possession,  which 
seldom,  if  ever,  forsook  him.  His  complexion 
retained  its  uniform  healthful  colour;  yet  the 
colour  was  neither  heightened  by  passion,  nor 
blanched  with  apprehension.  In  his  hand  he 
held  a  letter  which  had  probably  been  a  theme 
of  discourse  between  himself  and  Alonso. 

Near  Azevedo  stood  the  Bishop  of  Guarda, 
who,  according  to  the  customs  of  the  period, 
never  appeared  before  the  king,  or  in  public, 
without  the  robes  of  his  sacred  profession.  He 
was  of  a  tall,  severe,  unbending  figure,  with  a 
countenance,  though  less  energetic  and  possibly 
less  frank,  yet  full  of  as  high  and  haughty 
bearing  as  that  of  Alonso  himself.  The  bishop's, 
on  the  whole,  was  one  of  those  countenances  not 
easily  read,  but  whose  strong  markings  and  im- 
penetrable look  afford  a  subject  for  conjecture 
and  curious  observation ;  since  such  a  face 
hinted,  rather  than  expressed,  a  character  whose 
thoughts  and  passions  were  those  of  an  extraor- 
dinary man. 

The  robes  of  the  ecclesiastic  were  costly,  his 
cope  being  composed  of  embroidered   velvet. 
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and  his  vest,  which  was  open  in  front  of  the 
throat,  was  furred  with  minevar.  A  collar  of 
jewels  supported  a  diamond  cross  worth  an 
earl's  coronet.  Not  a  finger  on  his  hands  but 
displayed  rings  of  great  value  and  beauty ;  and 
though  the  crosier  upon  which  he  leaned  was 
in  form  that  of  a  shepherd's  staff,  yet  never  was 
so  simple  an  emblem  held  by  a  prouder  hand, 
not  even  when  it  was  seen  in  that  of  the  English 
Becket.  In  himself,  however,  the  person  to 
whom  these  outward  pomps  belonged  seemed 
not  a  vain  man.  He  was,  in  fact,  too  proud  to 
cherish  a  passion  the  property  of  but  the  weak 
and  ignorant.  His  outward  adornments  were 
the  things  belonging  to  his  office,  not  to  the 
man,  who  no  more  heeded  them  than  had  he 
been  an  image  of  one  of  those  saints,  that,  for  its 
own  supposed  intrinsic  excellence,  is  hung,  like 
a  trophy,  with  costly  ornaments,  but  is  in  itself 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  rich  burden  it  is 
made  to  support,  dazzling  to  the  eyes  of  the 
vulgar,  but  unseen  by  its  owti. 

Another   figure   completed   this  group.       It 
was  that  of  a  female,  who  sat  somewhat  retired 
T  3 
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in  the  back  ground  of  the  pavilion ;  yet,  as  it 
appeared  by  her  eager  looks  and  fixed  attention, 
not  without  an  interest  in  what  was  passing. 
This  lady  was  the  infanta.  Princess  Mary,  who 
frequently  visited  the  tent  of  her  royal  father : 
nor  was  she  forbidden  his  presence  even  in  mo- 
ments of  debate;  her  natural  character  rendering 
her  by  no  means  unfit  to  listen  to  a  warlike 
council,  or  to  be  the  companion  of  a  warrior 
parent  in  his  camp. 

The  princess  had  no  personal  attractions,  at 
least  none  that  are  deemed  such  in  women  ;  yet 
in  the  sallow  and  strongly  marked  lines  of  her 
countenance  there  was  the  stamp  of  sense  and 
intelligence,  but  united  to  nothing  gentle  or 
amiable ;  and  though  not  devoid  of  dignity  in 
her  tall  masculine  figure,  still  there  was  some- 
thing about  her  altogether  so  repulsive,  that, 
notwithstanding  she  was  the  sole  daughter  of  a 
mighty  king,  no  prince  had  yet  been  hardy 
enough  to  seek  her  in  marriage.  Indeed  she 
was  formed  to  awe  by  her  very  look  ;  and  love, 
though  represented  blind,  is,  nevertheless,  suf- 
ficiently instinctive  to  plume  his  wing  and  fly 
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before  even  a  princess  who  has  nothing  in  her 
of  the  gentleness  and  kindness  of  woman.  The 
princess  sat  apart ;  and,  though  she  Ustened,  did 
not  share  in  the  discourse. 

The  king,  whose  looks  sufficiently  spoke  the 
irritating  feelings  to  which  the  communications 
made  by  Azevedo  had  given  birth,  turned  an 
eye  full  of  resentful  expression  on  the  church- 
man, as  he  said,  "  This,  Bishop  of  Guarda, 
comes  of  your  meddling  in  our  affairs.  Al- 
garva  was  beggared,  impoverished  by  long  and 
harassing  wars ;  fire  and  sword  had  been  carried 
through  that  country.  Her  castles  were  rased  to 
the  ground,  her  lands  wasted,  whilst  her  forests 
were  felled  to  supply  fuel  to  burn  her  own  cities. 
How  then  could  Algarva  be  restored  to  a  proper 
state  of  defence,  after  it  became  ours,  but  by 
furnishing  the  means  to  build  new  fortresses, 
where  lay  the  ruins  of  the  old  ones  ?  to  wall  her 
cities  as  they  rose  again,  and  to  place  arms  in 
the  hands  of  her  people  ?  There  "were  means  by 
which  these  things  might  have  been  done,  ample 
means,  but  for  your  dark  policy,  your  wily  in- 
trigues with  Rome,  and  those  of  your  hooded 
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and  mitred  brethren,  who  made  his  holiness 
threaten  me  with  ban  and  curse,  ay,  and  inter- 
dict to  boot  on  my  whole  kingdom,  did  I  not 
forego  them.  Now  see  the  consequence  of  your 
own  act." 

"  Sire,"  said  the  bishop,  in  a  tone  as  cold  as 
the  king's  was  impassioned,  "  your  majesty  is 
like  those  sick  men,  who,  when  they  have  a  dis- 
ease in  some  limb  of  the  body,  that  may  corrupt 
the  whole  blood  and  destroy  the  vital  functions, 
instead  of  going  about  to  seek  a  cure,  rather 
irritate  the  distemper  by  troubling  the  mind  to 
find  out  the  cause.  It  would  better  become  a 
Christian  king  to  think  by  what  means  he  can 
drive  these  Moorish  invaders  from  Algarva, 
than  to  talk  of  the  weak  points  of  that  kingdom 
which  has  rendered  it  an  easy  prey  to  infidel 
arms." 

There  was  an  expression  of  malice  in  the 
countenance  of  Alonso  as  he  replied,  "  But 
know  you  not.  Bishop  of  Guar  da,  to  follow  up 
the  figure  of  your  own  speech,  that  when  the 
cause  of  a  disease  is  known,  it  is  the  first  step 
towards  the  cure  ?     Even  so  do  I,  by  fathom- 
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ing  the  weakness  of  Algarva,  purpose  hereafter 
to  apply  the  remedy  that  shall  give  it  strength 
and  endurance.  Now,  as  I  am  a  Christian  man, 
a  crowned  prince,"  continued  the  king,  his  voice 
rising  with  warmth,  "  it  is  not  to  be  endured 
that  the  nobles  of  Portugal,  and  the  layman 
who  toils  for  the  pittance  of  his  daily  bread, 
should  all  contribute  to  render  our  kingdom 
secure,  whilst  the  clergy  who,  with  reverence 
be  it  spoken,  eat  the  bread  of  the  land,  for 
which  others  toil  and  bleed,  in  peace  within 
their  own  convents,  should  contribute  nothing. 
In  spite  of  Rome  itself,  we  will  once  again  levy 
the  tenth  upon  the  clergy.  Abbeys,  monaste- 
ries, convents,  no  matter  what.  Yes,  for  the 
space  of  two  years,  will  we  impose  on  them 
this  levy  to  repair  our  crumbling  castles,  and 
ruined  cities  of  Algarva." 

'*  Forbear  to  do  this,  sire,"  said  the  bishop 
boldly;  "you  know  not,  in  the  blindness  of 
your  secular  policy,  what  you  do.  Think  you 
means  like  these,  means  forbidden  by  his  holi- 
ness and  the  church,  will  repair  the  towers  of 
your  vain  defence  ?  Alas  !  it  will  destroy  them. 
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The  curses  of  the  ministers  of  the  high  saints 
of  heaven  shall,  like  the  trumpet-sound  before 
the  walls  of  Jericho,  blow  them  down  to  the 
earth.  The  church,  which  you,  trusting  in  an 
arm  of  flesh,  despise,  can  alone  give  you 
strength  in  the  day  of  battle.  You  have  the 
incense  of  her  prayers,  that  stand  between 
heaven  and  earth,  like  the  column  and  the 
cloud,  which  was  a  light  by  night  and  a  guide 
by  day  to  lead  on  the  children  of  the  promise 
in  safety  before  their  enemies,  yet  you  say  the 
church  gives  you  nothing  !  " 

"  Then,"  cried  Alonso,  obstinately,  for  his 
whole  reign  had  been  marked  by  perpetual 
quarrels  with  the  clergy,  "  then  bid  the  church 
spiritual  become  the  church  militant.  Let  her 
arm  her  monks  with  helmets  instead  of  hoods. 
Bid  their  crucifixes  become  swords  of  steel  as 
well  as  of  the  spirit.  Cast  down  thy  own  crook 
that  thou  boldest  in  thy  hand,  and  take  up  yon- 
der mace,  — thou  art  a  proper  man,  bishop,  to 
bear  it, —  and  bid  the  church  fight  for  herself  and 
defend  her  own  possessions ;  for  where,  think 
you,  will  she  be,  if  these  infidel  blood-hounds 
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are  at  her  throat  ?  Think  you  they  will  spare 
the  shepherd,  when  they  would  rifle  the  fold  ? 
Let  the  church  help  to  maintain  the  war,  since 
the  war  helps  to  guard  her  altars  and  her  houses 
of  sanctity  in  safety." 

"  Let  your  majesty  practise  the  lesson  you 
would  read  us,"  replied  the  bishop.  "  Let 
the  royal  coffers  be  opened  to  assist  the  neces- 
sities of  the  time,  and  ask  his  holiness  permis- 
sion to  levy  tenths  on  those  abbeys  that  are 
within  the  royal  gift,  now  held  by  princes  near 
the  blood.  Do  this  as  an  example,  then  pro- 
pose the  like  to  us  who  are  dependent  on  none 
but  Rome." 

The  extreme  haughtiness  of  manner  in  which 
these  words  were  spoken  seemed  highly  offen- 
sive to  the  king,  as  he  exclaimed  with  vehe- 
mence, "  Now,  as  I  am  a  king  in  power  as  well 
as  place,  think  you  I  w411  do  this  ?  What,  be- 
cause I  bow  the  knee  and  do  homage  to  the 
pope  in  right  of  his  holding  the  keys  of  St. 
Peter,  think  you,  therefore,  I  would  put  my 
own  keys  into  his  hand,  for  the  royal  coffers  to 
become  like  an  alms-box  that  shall  open  to  the 
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cry  of  every  begging  priest?  for  such  would  be 
the  end  of  it ;  or  would  you  have  us,  like  king 
Denis,  our  dead  father,  who,  whilst  you,  and 
all  of  you,  revelled  in  luxury  and  lived  on  what 
as  God's  stewards  you  owed  to  the  poor,  him- 
self pawned  his  own  crown,  in  a  time  of  scarcity, 
and  gave  the  worth  of  it  in  bread  to  the  hungry 
knaves,  who  could  get  nothing  but  benisons 
instead  of  barley  loaves  from  the  church  ?  The 
tenths  shall  be  levied  to  help  the  necessities  of 
the  state.  I  have  said  it ;  or,  if  not,  I  will  tear 
off  the  crown  from  my  head,  shave  it,  and  cover 
its  bald  pate  with  the  proudest  bonnet  in 
Europe  —  a  monk's  hood  }  an  emblem  of  humi- 
lity, forsooth  !  throw  down  my  sceptre,  take  up 
a  rod,  as  did  Henry  of  England,  and  ask  on 
bare  knees  for  the  discipline  of  the  church  on 
me  a  penitent !  This,  and  more  than  this,  will 
I  do,  ere  I  abate  one  hair's  weight  of  my  kingly 
rule!" 

"  You  speak  in  passion,  sire,"  said  the 
bishop ;  "  and  passion  is  too  devoid  of  reason, 
too  much  allied  to  madness,  to  be  answered  by 
sober  truth.     It  is  these  violent  intentions,  to 
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the  injury  of  the  church,  that  brings  upon  your 
grace  the  wars  and  miseries  by  which  you  are 
surrounded.  You  have  reviled  her,  and,  like 
the  rod  of  Moses  when  cast  on  the  ground,  even 
so  does  your  own  bitter  scorn  thus  cast  upon 
the  church  rise  up  a  serpent  to  your  hand. 
Do  as  thou  wilt,  king,  I  will  withstand  thy 
power,  I  will  make  my  appeal  to  Rome." 

The  decisive  manner  in  which  this  was  spoken, 
and  the  prospect  that  those  long  miseries  would 
return,  which  had  already  nearly  ruined  Por- 
tugal, by  the  interdicts  more  than  once  laid  on 
all  the  kingdom  by  the  Pope,  alarmed  Azevedo. 
He  well  knew  that  the  secular  obstinacy  of 
Alonso,  and  the  spiritual  pride  of  the  bishop, 
were  not  to  be  shaken,  and  would  very  likely 
carry  on  a  dispute  of  this  nature  to  the  extremity, 
even  though  the  country  at  large  should  suffer 
by  it.  He  saw  that  Alonso  was  preparing  a 
bitter  and  indignant  answer.  Anxious,  there- 
forey  to  turn  away  wrath,  the  worthy  statesman 
now  interfered,  and  said  in  a  conciliatory  man- 
ner, "  Alas  !  noble  king,  and  you  most  reve- 
rend bishop,  I  beseech  you  both  to  hear  a  poor 
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layman,  who  would  come  between  you  and 
wrath  with  those  counsels  of  peace  and  love 
that  become  his  age,  and  are  sanctioned  by  his 
place." 

"  Speak,     Azevedo,"     said    Alonso :     "  we 
hsten." 

"  The  king,"  continued  the  venerable  minis- 
ter, "  would  rebuild  his  ruined  castles,  and, 
like  as  the  ancients  tell  us  did  the  phoenix  of 
old,  would  make  to  rise  again  from  their  ashes 
those  noble  cities  now  destroyed  by  fire.  He 
would  do  this  by  levies  on  the  tenths  of  the 
church.  To  this  you.  Bishop  of  Guarda,  ob- 
ject. Yet,  think  you  both,  I  beseech  you,  that 
even  whilst  you  dispute  on  the  means,  the 
thing  itself  is  beyond  your  power.  The  Moors 
are  up  in  arms.  Hassan  the  Terrible,  for  so  is 
the  Talba  named  by  Christians  as  well  as 
Moslems,  leads  on  ten  thousand  of  his  tawny 
hosts.  Nay  more,  he  has  called  in  aid  from 
the  princes  of  Africa.  The  King  of  Fez,  to 
revenge  the  oppressions  of  the  Moors,  has 
made  a  descent  on  Algarva,  burnt  and  plun- 
dered what  yet  remained  to  us  of  that  country ; 
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and  now  does  the  Talba  look  for  farther  aid 
from  Granada.  Think  of  this,  and  rather  join 
with  me  in  considering  the  means  to  expel  these 
infidels,  the  common  enemy  of  Christendom. 
After  that  is  done,  there  will  be  time  and  sea- 
son to  debate  on  the  means  to  restore  our  ruined 
edifices  of  war  or  peace." 

"  There  is  sense  in  the  old  man's  counsel," 
said  Alonso,  who  was  quite  as  well  aware  as 
Azevedo  could  be,  of  the  necessity  of  acting 
thus  :  but  the  bitter  enmity  he  entertained  to- 
wards those  of  his  clergy  who  had  been  in- 
strumental in  procuring  the  interdicts  that  had 
humbled  him  at  Rome  made  the  king  eager  to 
seize  every  opportunity  to  vent  his  passion 
against  the  church,  though  it  was  often  done 
but  in  vain  words ;  for,  at  the  date  of  our  nar- 
rative, kings,  kingdoms,  and  nobles,  were  com- 
pelled to  bow  the  neck  before  Rome,  whenever 
the  sovereign  pontiff,  who  filled  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter,  chose  to  lay  his  foot  on  them,  in  hu- 
miliation of  their  power  and  pride.  Alonso  of 
Portugal,  like  Henry  the  Third  of  England,  in 
vain  attempted  to  resist  the  yoke. 
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"  What  is  your  farther  counsel,  my  honest 
Azevedo  ? "  continued  the  king,  laying  a  strong 
emphasis  on  the  word  honest,  and  as  strong  a 
one  on  the  epithet  by  which  he  immediately 
after  designated  the  bishop.  "  Methinks  even 
this  politic  father  will  listen  to  an  honest  man's 
counsel,  though  he  be  not  a  member  of  the 
Chapter." 

The  bishop  probably  disdained  to  understand 
the  inuendo,  as  he  only  replied  with  a  Sardonic 
smile,  "  I  will  listen  with  pleasure  to  a  coun- 
sellor whom  even  the  king  admits  to  be  honest 
enough  to  instruct  himself." 

"  I  would  counsel,"  said  Azevedo,  "  that 
the  first  step  should  be  Christian  union ;  and 
that  private  interests  and  feelings  should  be  for- 
gotten in  the  general  good.  Our  arms  against 
the  infidels  are  weak,  whilst  we  disagree  amongst 
ourselves.  I  would  offer  redress  to  your  ma- 
jesty's brother,  Don  Sanchez,  a  full  redress  of 
all  his  grievances ;  so  that  he  may  join  his 
powers  with  the  loyal  chivalry  of  Portugal,  to 
drive  from  Algarva  these  invaders.  Unless 
that  is  done,  all  will  go  to  ruin." 
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Alonso  frowned,  as  he  replied,  "  The  bas- 
tard is  in  open  rebellion  against  us.  He  was 
the  first  man  who  accepted  the  help  of  the 
Moors ;  and  think  you  we  will  ever  be  satisfied 
till  he  is  dead  or  prisoner  ?  " 

"  I  am  assured,"  said  Azevedo,  "  that  Don 
Sanchez  had  no  part  in  calling  in  the  assistance 
of  these  invaders  from  Barbary.  That^  so  it  is 
reported  at  least,  was  the  sole  work  of  the 
Talba,  a  dangerous  and  brave  man,  who,  as  it 
now  appears,  has  long  in  secret  been  engaged 
in  guiding  those  powerful  engines  of  destruction, 
which  at  last  he  has  brought  to  act  in  concert." 

"  He  is  the  leader  of  them  all,"  said  the 
king :  "  we  have,  by  public  proclamation,  set 
such  a  price  on  the  Talba's  head,  as  we  trust 
may  tempt  even  some  of  his  own  people  to  be- 
tray him.  Dead  or  alive,  we  would  see  that 
man  within  our  power.  What  is  thy  farther 
counsel  ?  " 

*'  That  there  should  be  a  perfect  reconcili- 
ation between  yourself,  sire,  and  your  noble 
son,  Don  Pedro.  He  is  now  in  arms  in  your 
cause.     He  comes  hither  this  morning  to.render 
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your  grace  an  account  of  his  late  enterprise.  I 
would  conjure  you  to  receive  him  kindly.  T6 
speak  the  truth,  he  awaits  but  my  signal  to 
enter  the  royal  presen©ii^'H|  ^'Jiz^^mtrs^m^x^ 

"  Yet  you  all  know  how  he  has  acted  towards 
us,"  replied  Alonso.  "How  can  we  consent  to 
receive  him  as  our  son,  who  will  not  obey  us  as 
a  father,  who  disputes  our  authority  as  a  king  ? 
And  then  this  Ines  de  Castro,  his  favourite  mis- 
tress. Think  of  her  last  act !  Our  son  knows 
not  yet  that  she  managed.  Heaven  alone  can 
tell  by  what  means,  so  artfully,  as  to  prevail  on 
his  son,  the  heir  of  his  honours,  of  his  future 
crown,  to  become  lacquey  to  her,  to  assist  her 
escape,  to  deceive  Gonsalez  who  held  the  keys, 
and  who,  I  fear,  has  in  vain  pursued  her.  I 
must  break  this  matter  to  Don  Pedro." 

"  I  trust  no  harm  will  result  to  the  young 
Prince  Ferdinand,"  said  Azevedo  :  "  perhaps 
it  might  be  humanity  which " 

Alonso  interrupted  him.  "  And  then  our  son 
Don  Pedro's  refusal  to  wed  the  infanta  —  the 
dishonour  he  has  heaped  on  me,  who  sent  an 
embassy,  sent  old  Manuel  de  Castro,  to  plight 
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his  faith  and  troth  to  the  blooming  princess. 
He  refuses  compliance;  and  Arragon  chafes 
at  our  broken  faith,  as  if  ns^e  were  the  let  to  the 
very  marriage  we  proposed.  These  things  go 
nigh  to  madden  us.  Summon  Don  Pedro 
hither.  Yet  will  we  see  him.  Marshal  him 
hither." 

Azevedo  left  the  tent  to  obey  the  king's 
order.  Don  Pedro  immediately  followed  the 
venerable  messenger ;  but  the  interview  between 
father  and  son  demands  another  chapter. 
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